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BOND 


| eee and office forms printed 
on ATLANTIC BOND cost only a few 
cents more per thousand than the cheapest 
bond paper you can use. If you do not 
know how much extra quality that few cents 
buys, it must be because no one has asked 
us to put your name on our mailing list. 
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ATLANTIC BOND is made in white 
and twelve colors, and four finishes—all 
tub-sized, and all identified by a genuine 
watermark, made with a dandy roll. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Model 30 2B \ ae 12007 Per Year 


For Printers Investing $24 in Two 5-Wheel Typographic 
American Numbering Machines 


At an average numbering charge of 50c per thousand numbers: 
of” A few fair size jobs totaling 50,000 numbers earn $25.00—12 months $300.00 — 


Per 1200% Year 
A profit that no printer, large or small, can afford to overlook. 


DO YOUR OWN NUMBERING WITH AMERICAN MACHINES 
In stock and for sale by all branches of American Type Founders Co. and printing machine dealers. 


Model 31 AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


6 wheels SHEPHERD AND ATLANTIC AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
$14.00 Branches: 125 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. Blackfriars House, New Bridge St., London, Eng. 



















Specify AMERICAN when ordering 
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Wiggins Cards Keep Presses Busy 


You can cut overhead costs to a minimum and = here’ is no waste 

printing and selling Wiggins Patent Scored as card 2. detach a smooth, 
‘ds in Wearwell Lever Binder Cases. straight e: ee e and peeer rub and get 
Printers allover the country are making 50 oiled. eaders they. bring orders 

per cent profits putting up business cards in for other kinds of printing too 

this new attractive way Youcandothesame. Write today for samples and prices. 


age demand is already a For 
= people have needed a case that would 
old "cards firmly and kee them fresh and 
clean. Bocause ceri s ane do this — 
efmficien 
fom of coe ‘to wie, Beng Pea hl scared Boertoss tess CARD 
wherever presented. With Wiggins Cards 

THE JOHN B. aceniae Co. 
1101 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Wiggins Patent Scored Cards —Wearwell Lever Binder Cases 


The INLAND PRINTER 


Harry Hit_man, Editor-in-Chief 
Vol. 76, No. 1 MartTIN HEIR, Associate Editor October, 1925 
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Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 





TERMS -— Onited States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy,45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy, 50c. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1870. 
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—and of course it ts Cline-Westinghouse equipped 


Beauty, art and efficiency above ground. Speed, safety and efficiency below. 
Nothing was regarded as too good by the owners of the Chicago Tribune, when 
they spent many millions of dollars to make the Tribune Tower the most beau- 
tiful building in the world. 

And down below the street level, where thundering presses roll out miles of 
news for waiting millions the world around, the same close atten- 
tion to every detail was followed. 


The Tribune knows how to equip a newspaper plant. It knows 
what is best, and will have nothing else. That’s why its presses 
and all other machinery are Cline-Westinghouse equipped. ate bey tal 
There’s Cline-Westinghouse Control Equipment for all printing ight Ub 
needs, from the smallest wire stitcher to the largest newspaper i 7 
press. Write for descriptive pamphlet and list of newspaper and 
printing plants which are Cline-Westinghouse equipped. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 
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Western Office Main Office Eastern Office 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. Conway Bldg. Marbridge Bldg. 
San Francisco, 111 W. Washington St. 47 W. 34th St. 
CLINE Calif. Chicago New York 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Known throughout the world 
as manufacturers of the best 

electrical equipment 


Twenty years of 
specialized experi- 
encein printing 
press control en- 
gineering 
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Ask Questions Like These 


before you buy a composing machine 
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{1} Have any Standardized Intertypes ever 
become obsolete? ............. 
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{2} Has it been necessary for the owners of 
Standardized Intertypes to write off ob- 
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{3} Can one kind of Standardized Intertype 
be converted into another—in any com- 
posing room by any machinist? ..... Yes! 


{4} Can the range of a Standardized Inter- 


type be increased by addition of maga- ' 
zine units? Ye S. 
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{5} Can side or auxiliary units be added to ’ 
outstanding Standardized Intertypes? . . Yes! 


[6] Can newly designed improvements be 
applied to outstanding Standardized In- 


tertypes? Yes! 
{7} Is it necessary for users to carry a full 
set of emergency parts for each kind of No! 
O 
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{8} Does the Intertype give you universal 
Standardization and Interchangeability? Yes! 
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The above are just a few of the main features to be con 
sidered when buying slug-casting machines. There are 
many others found only in Universally Interchangeable 
Standardized Intertypes. May we tell you about them? 
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GT ual 
Executive Offices, 1440 Broadway at 40th Street, New York 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON LOS ANGELES LONDON 
6 pt. border slide 1589c 
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6 pt. border slide 654. Set in Kenntonian, Cloister Bold and Cloister Bold Italic 12 pt. border matrices 783, 784, 785. 
Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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An example of how all statements 
are proved-——see on page 7 this 
reference to lower mailing cost. 
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Read This Story of Offset ye ey PRESSES 


VERY printer should read this 
book on OFFSET. 


Whether or not you contemplate the 
installation of an OFFSET depart- 


Low cost of medium 
large runs and up. 


f — 
7 i] Advantages of P 





i 1 : Speed of running— 
ment, you will be interested in the etna a 
discussions of OFFSET advantages revolution. 





for certain kinds of work. 


From the production standpoint, 
the black and whites and the color 
illustrations will attract you. 

Write on your letterhead to the 
nearest Harris office for your copy. 


Ideal for Direct by 
Mail work. Offset 
emphasizes _ selling 
points, bulks up, 
withstands mailing 
and folds well. 
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The Harris Automatic Press Company 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses Built in standard sizes, from 22 x 34 | 


New York Cleveland Chicago 4 to 44 x 64. Two 2-color models. 
a 


ij HARRIS \< 


offset |B presses | Y 
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THE PRESSMEN AND THE MANAGEMENT 
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“In my 15 years experi+ 
ence operating Dexter Feed- 
ers, | have found same 
satisfactory in every way.’ 
—J F Robohm 











“Very satisfactory results 
obtained on —— work.’’ 
larry Yaashe 







“For production and close 
feeding no Pressroom is fully 
equipped without Dexter or 
Cross Automatic Feeders.” 

—Wm.H Schackleton 









Feb. Sra. 1905, 











Dexter Polder 
28 West 23 Com renee 
New York ¢: re rae? 





Gentlemen: 
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“*Have worked on both 
Cross and Dexter feeders for 
several years but for service 
I like the Cross the better.”’ 
—John W Haynes 



















Yours very truly, 


THE © P 
ABREB By i 


‘*For successful and con- 
tinuous operation the Cross 
Feeder is unexcelled ”’ 

—N. P. Lindberg 











“I have been running a 
Dexter Feeder on Potter Off- 
set Press for the last 15 years, 
and found it very satisfac- | 
tory.’’ ~—N H. Eriksen | 















The Unanimous Approval of 


DEXTER AND CROSS FEEDERS 


by the Pressroom and Management of THE COOTEY COMPANY of Minneapolis, Minn. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 WEST 23RD STREET . - - - NEW YORK CITY 


77 Summer St. 528 S. Clark St. 811 Prospect Ave. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 
Lafayette Bldg., 5th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2017 Railway Express Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents 
H. W. Brintnall, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
E. G. Myers, Dallas, Texas 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Ltd., London, England, E. C. 1 
(Distributors of Dexter Folders and Pile Feeders in Great Britain) 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., York & Wellington Sts., Toronto, Canada 


FOLDERS 7 FEEDERS > CUTTERS a STITCHERS > BUNDLING PRESSES 
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= *Mictile Offset = 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
| = Miehle Printing Press & Manu- 


facturing Company is now ready to 


install the Miehle Offset Press. 


The machine is simple in operation and durable in 
construction; its capacity to produce first class lith- 
ography at high speed is fully guaranteed. Every 
part of the machine is easily accessible to the 
operator. 

Anexamination will convince any lithographer that 
it is the most nearly perfect offset press ever shown. 
May we show it to you? 
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YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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EXACTLY WHAT WE SAY 


HE Miehle Vertical operates at from 2000 to 
3600 impressions per hour. 3600 is a perfectly 
practical speed; it is not a mere talking point, 
a speed at which the press may be run, but not to 
be used in practice. 3600 an hour is guaranteed. 


The same definite meaning is to be read into every 

other claim made for the Miehle Vertical. For 

instance, the sheet size is given as 1244 x 19. That 

means that the press will print a sheet 1214 x 19 

and that the rollers, both of them, will cover the 

form completely. But—investigate for yourself. 
YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 


MIEHLE. PRINTING PRESS & MFG.CO. 


“Office. Fourteenth § Robey Streets, Chicago 


CHICAGO. ILL. 1218 Monadno« 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
n Printers Supply Company 
Co 


Pe ft oronto, Canada 


oundry 
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Ihe kF&G 
BOOK STITTCHER 


Simplifies 
Book Making 





The Frey Model _cagggig 
Feeder Stitcher 


For Production 
in Saddle Pamphlet 
Binding 





Simple Mechanical Movements Insuring Ease in Operation 
BUILT BY 


Leonard Machinery Company 


Designers and Builders of High Grade Machinery 
| 648 SANTA FE AVENUE 
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WESTVACO EGGSHELL 


TO ACHIEVE SUPERIORITY IN HIS WORK IS THE AIM OF THE ARTIST. 
WESTVACO CRAFTSMEN ARE TRUE TO THE ART OF PAPER-MAKING 
IN THEIR DESIRE FOR SUPERIORITY, AS WITNESSED IN WESTVACO 
EGGSHELL, A BOOK PAPER OF UNUSUAL BULK AND FINISH. 











Design by TM. CLELAND 
See reverse side for list of Westvaco DistriBuTORS 








The Mill Price List 


Distributors of 
Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 
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Tue CuaTrizLp & Woops Co. 20 W. Glenn Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tue ARNOLD-Roserts Co. Augusta, Me. 
BraDwey-Reese Co. 308 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 
GraHaM Paper Co. 1726 Avenue B, Birmingham, Ala. 
Tur ARNOoLD-Roserts Co, 180 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tue Union Paper & Twine Co., 559-561 E. Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BraDNerR SmitTH & Co. 333 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago, III. 
West Vircinia Pup & Paper Co. 732 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Tue CuaTFieELD & Woops Co. 3rd, Plum & Pearl Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
Tue UNIon Paper & Twine Co., 116-128 St. Clair Ave., N.W., Cleveland, 0. 


GrauaM Paper Co. 421 Lacy Street, Dallas, Texas 
CARPENTER Paper Co. or Iowa, 106-112 Seventh St. Viaduct, Des Moines, Ia. 
Tue Union Paper & Twine Co. 551 E. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 
GrauaM Paper Co. 2o1 Anthony Street, El Paso, Texas 
GranHaM Paper Co. Houston, Texas 
GraHaM Paper Co. 6th & Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
Tue E. A. Bover Co. 175-185 Hanover Street, Mélwaukee, Wis. 
GraHaM Paper Co., 607 Washington Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
GraHaM Paper Co. 222 Second Avenue, N., Nashville, Tenn. 
Tue ARNoLD-Roserts Co. sit Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


GrauaM Paper Co., S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Streets, New Orleans, La. 
BEEKMAN Paper AND Carp Co., INc., 318 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
West Vircinia Purp & Paper Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CARPENTER Paper Co. gth & Harney Streets., Omaha, Neb. 
Linpsay Bros., Inc. 419 S. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tue Cuatriztp & Woops Co., 2nd & Liberty Avenues, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tue ARNOLD-Roserts Co. 86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 
RicHMOND Paper Co., INc. 201 Governor Street, Richmond, Va. 
Tue Union Paper & Twine Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
GrauaM Paper Co. 1014 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
GraHaM Paper Co. 16 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
R. P. ANprews Paper Co. 704 1st Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 
R. P. ANprews Paper Co. York, Pa. 





SOOO NEON OOOO OSS SO SOS SONG ONGC 
Manufactured by 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
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AS VALUES CHANGE 


Will your insurance meet the 
emergency of fire? 


“Actual cash value” at the time of the fire is the 
only basis upon which you can effect settlement with 
an insurance company. 

Could you tomorrow offer up-to-date proof of “the 
actual cash value” of your property? 

Not more than one business out of three could do 
this. 

The other two have never had a competent appraisal 
of their property for insurance purposes, or if they 
have had an appraisal, it is not up-to-date. 

The “actual cash value” at the time of fire changes 
with, and as rapidly as, prices of machinery, raw ma- 
terials and labor. 6 

Every business using continuous American Send for these 
Appraisal Service can prove this value irrespective of | American Appraisal 








. pamphlets 
price changes. ; 
I dni f it d letel P-107 “What Is Your 
t can do it even if its own records are completely Plant Worth?” 
destroyed. P-1027 “Appraisals 
In so important a matter, why useless than the best? and the Profit and 


Loss Statement” 








. THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 7 . 
a wr P-1026 Industrial 
_ Atlanta Qottont bens Angee Lor oe. gga LS ee A Is and In- 
_ —" Mianenpalie San Francisco The Canadian ne 
Buffalo Detroit New Orleans St. Louis Appraisal Company, Ltd. | 

icago napolis ew Yor eattle ontrea. oronto 
| Chi Indianapolis New York Seattl Montreal — Toront NOL ee SSS Ig 
]/ + 
' AnAmerican Appraisal 
| © 1925, The A. A. Co. 

THE AUTHORITY 

: Investigations - Valuations - Reports - Industrials - Public Utilities - Natural Resources 
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Adjustable 
for any Motor 


Made entirely 
of Iron and Steel 


LOYUN YD 
CULL 


30 and 
34 Inches 


Rear view, showing easy-squared back-gauge, Diamond P ower Cutter S 


steel-tape scale and worm-driven drive-shaft 


are radically different in design than any 
other power paper cutter. The massive 
one-piece base and the extra heavy arch 
also in one piece insures positive rigidity, 
permanent accuracy and long life—no 
Diamond Cutter has ever worn out. 


Diamond Quality is “built-in” and is an 
actual part of their construction. Strongly 
built to enable the operator to do fast and 
accurate cutting in the least possible time 
with the least possible effort, and are at- 
Also made as a “Lever” Cutter to which power tractive in design and handsomely finished. 


fixtures can be easily attached 








Send to us or any Dealer for Literature Showing their Many Points of Superiority 





The Challenge Machinery Co., Manufacturers 


Chicago, 124 So. Wells St. Grand Haven, Mich. New York, 220 W. 19th St. 
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Rouse Cutter No. 30 


Longest Lead and Rule Cutter 


105 Picas 


After a quarter of a century of unquestioned supremacy in the Lead and Rule Cutter 
field, the Rouse organization has produced an improved Lead and Rule Cutter with 
a rigid stock support which permits accurate gauged cutting up to 105 picas. ROUSE Lead 
and Rule Cutters are acknowledged to be the most accurate machines on the market and 
Rouse now sells practically all Lead and Rule Cutters sold in the United States. This 
improved machine is particularly desirable in plants using the non-distribution system or in 
newspaper plants or wherever a printer desires-to cut long lengths with extreme accuracy. 
There are four models of the ROUSE-American Lead and Rule Cutter. Any Type Foun- 
ders branch will explain the merits of each model. 


The Rouse Job Stick 
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Largest Selling Composing Stick in the World 


Not only is the ROUSE Composing Stick the largest selling Stick in the world but it has held 
that position for many years and is the only Stick that has received such an endorsement from 
American printers. Rouse also manufactures a full line of other styles of Composing Sticks, 
all of which may be secured from the leading Type Founders. 


[H B. ROUSE & CO, 


2214-16 WARD ST.,CHICAGO 














IN CANADA: ROUSE HEAVY PRODUCTS SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Ltd. 
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The Chambers Double 16-32 Insert Folder 


with Chambers King Continuous Feeder 














The uniformity and perfection of its work help to solve many of the questions 
constantly arising in establishments depending upon accuracy and produc- 
tion of folding. Remarkably simple, open and easily accessible. Folds double 16’s, 
delivered separately or inserted; double 32’s, right angle fold, delivered separately. 





Write for complete details and learn why prominent 
plants are operating the Chambers Double Sixteens 





GEORGE R. SWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
NEW YORK 






CHICAGO: Rand-McNally Building 


NEW YORK: Printi “se Building 
LONDON: Smyth Horne Ltd., 1-3 Baldwin’s Place 


PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Building 






Vavavavavavavavavauavavavauauavauavavauauavauauaune 
Balanced Construction - . Higher Speed Increased Production z | 





Accuracy 
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The Big Profit from Little Printing Jobs 


The friendly merchants across the 
street—that busy little factory at the 
edge of town—the garage around 
the corner— 

There are over a million small 
business men in the country who use 
printing. 

True, they do not use so much at 
a time and it is not elaborate work, 
but its total value is many times 
that used by big business. 


The only profitable way to produce 
this great volume of small forms 
and short runs is on a Chandler & 
Price Press. 

That is why we have sold more 
of these presses in the last three 
years than in any other three years 
of our history. 

The Chandler & Price Press will 
help you to get the big profit from 
little printing jobs. 





This insert printed work and turn, single rolled without slip-sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press. 
The name “CRAFTSMAN” is an exclusive trade-mark of The Chandler & Price Co. registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 





The Chandler & 
Price 8 x 12 
Press 


For sale by type 
founders and dealers 
in all principal 
cities 











How it Gets the BIG Profit on SMALL Jobs 


1. Work is turned out rapidly—Chandler & Price 
work is not of the fussy kind constantly delayed dur- 
ing production. 2. Make-ready, production and wash- 
up is fast. 3. Labor costs are low. 4. No high over- 
head is involved. 


The CHANDLER & PRICE Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


| Chandler! &' Price’ 





h lip-sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press. 





This insert printed work and turn, single rolled wi p 
The name “CRAFTSMAN” is an exclusive trade-mark of The Chandler & Price Co. registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 














What About Bigger Profits 
On Repeat Orders? 


EPEAT orders for standing forms are real profit makers. In the 
Ludlow equipped shop, forms can be stored at merely the cost 
of type metal. This means speed too, with no type to set, and— 

when you are selling time—speed means dollars. 


But this is just an added reason why the job shop should have a 
Ludlow. With the Ludlow there’s no waiting for the distribution of 
used forms, no hunting of sorts, no picking from live forms. Because 
matrices are set—not type—there is an abundance of needed type- 
faces always available. 


Ludlow matrices are available in over 400 different fonts ranging 
from 6 to 60 point—bold and extended faces included. 


The Ludlow is the 20th Century solution to the many composing 
room problems confronting the job printer—a solution that has already 
proved itself the correct one in shops big and little the world over. 


Read the following extracts from letters written by 
Ludlow users: 


“We have a lot of standing jobs. Set them up “And probably best of all, when the job is off 


with Ludlow, print them, and put them away; the press there is no hangover of distribution 
no more worry about pulling letters for some time to eat into the profits. Forms may be 
other job.” ie saved for repeat orders—the oftener they re- 
Leo Heininger, _ ; peat, the more velvet.” 
Syndicate Printing Company, Roderick R. Chinnock, 


Minneapolis, Minn. The Rod Chinnock Printery, 


River Falls, Wisconsin, 
“Your attention might be called to the advan- 


tages of the Ludlow for storing forms for re- “We always used to be short of display type, 

print. Such work represents only so much type now we can leave all the advertisements or jobs 
metal tied up in these jobs.” standing indefinitely without shortage.” 

J. W. Saul, Albion T. Gerber, President, 

Saul Brothers, The Arcady Company, 

Job Printers, Chicago. Portland, Oregon. 


The experience of others is a good criterion of what the Ludlow will do, but you can 
never know how much the Ludlow can speed up your production and 
cut your composing room costs until you investigate. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 


San Francisco: Hearst Bldg.,5 Third St. CHICAGO New York: World Bldg.,63 Park Row 
Atlanta: Palmer Bldg.,41 Marietta St. Boston: Cummings Bldg., 261 Franklin St. 








LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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to Order a Dowd 
Paper Cutting Knife 


Lay old knife on a strong sheet of paper, 
face to paper, bevel side up. Draw around 
the knife showing length and width and in- 
dicate location of holes. State thickness of 
new knife. Give name of cutter and sym- 
bol of machine, also cut of machine. 


“SPECIAL A’ 


Gives a Clean True Cut- 


10 Day 
FREE TRIAL 


We are so sure of the 
quality in the new Dowd 
“SPECIAL A” that we 
give an absolute guaran- 
tee of satisfactory perfor- 
mance under all cutting 
conditions. 78 years of 
knife making experience 
stands behind every Dowd 
Knife. 


and Lasts Longer 


soft spots and will not turn. 
The Dowd requires mini- 
mum regrinding. 


HE performance of any 

paper knife is demon- 
strated when put to an 
actual test. We know the 
Dowd will hold an edge 
longer than the ordinary 
knife. It can be depended 
upon to leave a clean, true 
edge—essential for a quality 
job. The edge is free from 


To prove this in your own 
plant you can actually try 
the knife yourself at our 
expense. Send in your spec- 
iflcations and a trial ship- 
ment will be sent promptly. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives sincelB4J 
Beloit, Wis. 


DOW D 
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\ Errors breed under 
poor light and costs go up! 


Good Lighting cuts costs 


Good lighting promotes accuracy. Good light- 
ing reduces accidents and decreases spoilage. 
Good lighting keeps down manufacturing costs. 


Yet four of every five plants are poorly lighted 
——have lighting that makes production costs 
too high. | 


Good artificial lighting in your plant will give 
a 15% increase in production or its equivalent 
in lowered manufacturing costs. \ 


To learn if your plant is properly lighted, get 
in touch with your local electric service com- 
pany, electric league or club. Without any ob- 
ligation to you, they will study your lighting 
needs and recommend improvements that will 
effect economies in your plant. 


Remember: 200 watt lamps with 
proper reflecting equipment Spaced ten 
feet apart give excellent lighting. 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING COMMITTEE 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
29 WEST 39TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Over LOOO KELLY PRESSES » 
mn Operation in New York City 
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Tere are reasons for the great popularity of the 
Kelly above all other automatic presses in the most 
highly competitive printing center in the world. 


KELLY Production! 
KELLY Conveniences / 
KELLY Dependability! 
KELLY Operating Coit! 
KELLY Automatic Control! 
KELLY Quality of Printing! 
KELLY Abzlity to handle 
large and difficult work! 


KELLY makes big money for 
the printer! 


Tose are some of the reasons why New York printers 

select Kellys, and also why printers all over the world 
have placed orders for more than four thousand Kel/y 
Presses. This is a subject for reflection! Are the Kel/y 
users right? Ask the men who use Ke//ys. 
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FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE 


< American Type Founders 
Company 


Also by BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER at Washington (D. C.), Omaha, Dallas, Seattle 
all houses of NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE CoO., én Latin America 
SEARS COMPANY CANADA, LTD., Toronto-Montreal 
ALEX. COWAN & SONS, LTD., a// houses in AuStralia and New Zealand 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY Co., London, England 

























NEW YORK CITY USERS OF 
THREE OR MORE KELLYS 


In addition to the following list of users of three 
or more Kellys there are 185 two and 
367 single press installations 


Forsman, C. H. & Company.................0. 
Brown, Martin B.Company........... 
Acme Manifolding Company... 
American Bank Note Company. 
Eaton & Gettinger.............. 
Fisher & Thul, Inc........... 
Reeland Publishing Company ee 
MO II BOE 6 ooo on occu sawiecssan ssw 
Blanchard, Isaac H. Company..............+.5+ 
UEC REET aa eee 
Elliote Service Company...............scc00cee0s 
Publishers Printing Company.................. 
Redfield-Kendrick, Odell Co.............2.0005 
American Blank Book Company............... 
American Sports Publishing Company......... 
Berman & Lesenger, Inc............... 












Bryant Press, Inc........... 
Burland Printing Company 
Chisholm Printing Compan ae 
SORE IEOT PCRS 5 ois occ sainne cee sco 
PDEPAMPNIS, TSENORO, 6. 5..:05006 660 s00cee sen vec 
Federal Printing Company...............00+005 
OO ea ere 
Irons Snell Printing Company ...............-. 
SONOS OM ons sins siisanncwn cubeneacawesea’s 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company......... 
Newcomb, Jas. F. & Company................. 
Ogden Printing Company..................68- 
Preffer & Rosenzweig 
Printrite Press........... 


WP Po PD BB I OU OTON OOO OOOO -100 





IN, Gas b.nccsencdssvesvectnees haa 
MUO IR Hass ob os uw sleccae ses saeicawansissee 


IE Re oon Pak ora wiens ans meson eee 
Auto Stationery and Printing Company......... 
BONN ROBB piesa ay oso osscn aeis'eas cn seas 
eg Setdrte? ¢ (OT er ee 
Birge Reed & Grandboise...............000008+ 
Bibckstone @& CAntore. «5.6.5 005sc0sscceeeee 
Brinkenhoff, Leo........... 
Butler Printing Company... 
faa ranted cecunaan ee 
Clark Loose Leaf Manufacturing Company. . 


] 
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Z 
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Sa Oe ae eres 
RC IOI aos voc cansesecasewesansose 
ROUNEDEES eee ca bi ucl dunhicswsnaasionnante 
Globe Printing Company................00000: 
Graham Chisholm Company................+5- 
Grand Central Printers and Stationers, Inc...... 
Hirechibers, Geo. & SON. ....<...66065050secceses 
PRIA OR CMNIN SS Gs 6a nisin O's oe deeb 4465 ose deeSiee 
Koss & THarris............ 
McClunn & Company. 
McGraw Hill Company 
Magazine Art Press.... 
Marlin Press .......... 





Se YO er ae ee 
SIRI CRON ans soca cnuddssanmebocseesid 
Pacific Printing Company, Inc.................. 
ESO 2. CS Eee er 
Pusey Superior Printing Company.............. 
Quality Service Printing Company............. 
AINE ooo a Sua cokekan kokewacssusees 
SS LE (Ga eee reer er 
Ruwe, Edgar C. & Company, Inc............... 
Skill Printing Company, Inc.................... 
Sorg Printing Company........... 
Triune Printing Company............ 

U.S. Marine Corps Recr. Pub. Bureau. . 
Van Benthuysen,Wm.H............... . 
APTA Oo Oe Ca nena: 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Company.... 
PO TA, CUNIE a oases sieve sic'svseu secon esenene 
WAM OUND nica iusausschne seasseunsacane 3 
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The Right Folder for Your Work — 


“Get this New MENTGES Folder 
then Build up Your Sales’’ 


HE right aim in the life of a printer 
is not the operating of machinery 
or the fanciful setting of type — the 
reason any printer is in business is to 
make a living first, then to build up a sur- 
plus or reserve fund, and after those have 
been done, he can dress up his plant in 
fancy clothes and do some experimenting. 

Some printers think only in terms of 
mechanics; they will spend money freely 
for machines of various kinds, but make 
no plans for getting the business to sup- 
port these investments. In other words, 
they are long on mechanics and short on 
sales. Without sales all the machines in 
the world will not save them. 

This new Mentges Folder No. 112 has 
been developed out of years of experience, 
to accomplish certain definite things, 
the foremost one being to do the fold- 
ing work so efficiently and economically 
that Mr. Printer can forget that part of 
the work and devote his time to getting 
business. 

Mentges No. 112 is therefore built rug- 


gedly as the illustration of the rear view 
will show; the basis of all true mechanics, 
simplicity, has been followed doggedly, 
and you will find this folder a marvel for 
ease of operation, folding changes being 
made with stencilled gauges, no parts 
being added or removed; there are remov- 
able casters that the machine may be 
moved to any part of the shop, wherever 
there is an electric light socket, and the 
floor space required is but 32 x 42 inches. 
No other machine can fold Book imposition 
and by throwing a deflecting device be 
changed to News imposition without even 
stopping the folder. 

Mentges No. 112 is almost the universal 
folder. An analysis of 17.000 pieces of 
printed matter shows that 95% of all folds 
used on sheets 17 x 22 or under can be 
handled on No. 112, while the stock range 
is from 11-lb. bond to 120-lb. enameled 
paper, and best of all, the price is within 
your reach. Complete information is 
given on descriptive folder, a copy of 
which will be sent upon request. 


THE MENTGES FOLDER CO. 
Sidney, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Speed! 


BOOKS =—At Speed of 


120 per Minute on 9 by 12 machines 
110 per Minute on 12 by 16 machines 
Gathered, Stitched and Covered 


Patented 
Other Patents Pending 


The New Juengst Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE 


that will gather and jog two of the This machine will detect missing 
same books at the same time at a __ inserts or doublets. 

speed of 60 or 55 per minute and Will gather any signatures from 
stitch and cover them at a speed of _ singles up, on any kind of stock. 


120 or 110 PER MINUTE. Built in combination or single units. 


Let us Solve your Bindery Troubles and give you accurate books— 
more books and better books at less cost 





We Also Manufacture: Juengst Wireless Binders—Juengst Automatic Side Stitchers 
Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmers—Cahen Forwarding and Casing-In Machines 


American Assembling Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 


415 N.Y. World Building, New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
Speeds Power Boat Sales! 














nemo stet: 











Photograph by Morris Rosenfeld of ‘‘ The Barbara’’ owned by E. O. Gould of Truly Warner Co. 


HOW BUILDERS OF SMALL CRAFT MAKE THE 
PORT OF SUCCESS 
TOLD BY JAMES WALLEN 


Every stretch of open water in America is 
now a speedway. The power boat parts the 
water as the motor car cuts the wind—and 
youth is happy. 


The builders of fast craft have made a 
dramatic — to the young folk of the 
nation. And the comfort they stow into 
the hulls has won the favor of the older 
generation as well. 


Pictures of power boats in action in the 
public prints have caught the imagination 
of the people and sent it down the rivers 
into the lakes and the seas. 


Liberal advertising plans have included 
plenty of photo-engravings, picturing 


cruisers and commuters and other types 
of speedy craft. The story of the power 
boat ‘‘in picture leaves nothing untold.” 


The American Photo-Engravers Associ- 
ation have organized the industry along 
the lines which make it of service to all 
that is progressive and constructive in 
American business. 


~~ SN 


The credo and code of the Association is 
presented in a booklet, ‘‘The Relighted 
Lamp of Paul Revere,’’ which is supplied 
by members everywhere and from the gen- 
eral offices at Chicago. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATION ® 


GENERAL OFFICES # 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK #¢ CHICAGO 








Copyright, 1925, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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Interviews with Royal Pressmen 


Bill Lochten 


of Ketterlinus 


ILL presides over the pressroom of the 
Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. Company, 
Philadelphia. Therefore, to have him say 
something in favor of ROYAL Electrotypes is to 
have the backing of one of the biggest concerns 

of its kind in the country. 





No matter what other points Bill might be dis- 
posed to argue—points which have to do with 
pressroom management and production—when it 
comes to electrotypes, he says: 


** There 1s nothing like KNOWING that 
electroty pes are RIGHT when received.”’ 


And that is why he relies upon ROYAL. Sine Du bio. Actual 
expe rience has justified his confidence. Can you think of any 
electrotyper on whom you would rather rely than ROYALP Why 


not join the Bill Lochtens of the country and be sure that your 


electrotypes are right? 


Royal Electrotype Company 


New York OFFIce 


Boston OFFICE . ‘ 
516 Atlantic Ave. Philadelphia 1270 Broadway 


Member International Association of Electroty pers 
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New Model “L” CLEVELAND Folder 


Built in response to repeated requests for a small 
machine embodying CLEVELAND principles. 





SPECIFICATIONS: 


Folds 27 different forms; Gear driven throughout; no 


Takes sheets 4x6 to 17x22; knives, tapes, sprockets,chains, 
. E cams or timing devices; 

Occupies space 6’ square; 

When aueinned with Auco- Self-registering feed table 


matic Feeder, speed of 8,000 
sheets per hour (based on size 
844"’x 11”) guaranteed. 


assures perfect accuracy; 


All parts readily accessible; all 
adjustments extremely simple. 





Write for Descriptive Circular 


When you think of folding, think of CLEVELAND. Among the Model B 
(210 different folds), the Model E (55 folds), the new Model L, the Automatic 
Continuous Suction Feeder, or the Automatic Pile Feeder, you will find ex- 
actly the equipment suited to your needs—all profit-making equipment that 
increases production and lowers costs. 





MTA FEN) MH La ae 








GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1929-1941 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK Le} = t(e7, Vere) PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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757 Printing 
Presses 


have proved that 
Ortleb Ink Agita- 
tors quickly repay 
their cost and also 
insure perfect uni- 
formity of color. 








Write for trial plan to 


GEORGE ORTLEB, President 
ORTLEB INK AGITATOR CO. 
CALUMET BUILDING 


























The KLYMAX 





The Best Automatic Feeder for CHANDLER & PRICE Job Presses 





for- 


wane 12x18 

10x15 C&P. 
12x18 CRAFTSMAN 

New SERIES PRESS 














THE KLYMAX AUTOMATIC FEEDER is a great producer and therefore a money-maker. 

Lightweight folios, ten-ply cardboard, commercial envelopes, open-end envelopes, tags, 
blotters, box cartons, etc., in addition to the full range of everyday commercial presswork, can 
be successfully handled on the KiyMax by the average workman. 

Additional stock can be added and the printed stock can be removed without stopping the 
press or the loss of an impression. 

The KtyMax Feeder can be turned away for making ready the press or for hand feeding. It 
has an automatic impression throw-off and also an automatic safety throw-off, preventing the 
smashing of forms and loss of stock. 

There are no cams, gears or tapes, and feeder can be thrown out of operation and re-engaged 
at any position of the press. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICES 








Manufactured by the KLYMAX FEEDER DIVISION of the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Demonstrated and in Stock at the Company’s Selling Houses in 


BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS DES MOINES SPOKANE 
NEW YORK BUFFALO CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE DENVER LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ATLANTA MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. WINNIPEG 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Also for Sale at all Selling Houses of BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 
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SET IN GARAMOND AND GARAMONDITALIC TEAGUE BORDERS 
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CUTTERS, TRIMMERS 
AND DIE PRESSES 


2020 
AUTOMATIC CUTTER-32 and 38-inch Sizes AUTOMATIC CUTTER AUTOMATIC CUTTER 
40, 44 and 50-inch Sizes 56. 64, 74, 84-inch Sizes 


MILL AUTOMATIC CUTTER 


56. 64, 74, 84, 94-inch Sizes THREE-KNIFE BOOK TRIMMER 


CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC BOOK TRIMMER 
Trough Feed; Belt Conveyor Delivery; Air Suction Chip Remover 


SINGLE HEAD DIE PRESS DOUBLE HEAD DIE PRESS 


AUTOMATIC KNIFE GRINDER 
72, 82.92, 102 and 112-inch Sizes 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


DAY TON, OHIO, U.S.A. 





The Floor of Industrial America 


HROUGHOUT industrial America, wherever a demand exists for floors that must withstand 
the maximum of rough use and abuse, regardless of conditions, Kreolite Wood Blocks are 
recognized as the ultimate in toughness, strength, endurance, economy and service. 


An outstanding example is found in the country’s greatest printing plants where floors are called 
upon to carry machinery and materials of enormous weight; to stand the tremendous vibration 
of giant presses running at terrific speeds; to bear strains of ceaseless 

trucking and to defy even the repeated attacks of molten metal spilled 

in stereotyping and typecasting. 


Representative of the many big printing and publishing organizations 
using Kreolite Wood Block Floors are: 


Crowell Publishing Co. Chicago Tribune 

Hearst Publishing Co. New York Tribune 

Ginn & Co. Chicago Herald & Examiner 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Kreolite Engineers will study your 
needs and make recommendations 
without any obligation whatever 


to you. , © 
The ss |. wnt i 


Jennison-Wright Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


"ed 
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High-Speed Presses 
Offset, Lithograph, Type 
WW 
) 
\ 
| 
a 
33 P Proved by Performance 
\ ronzer This new speed bronzer has been in successful 
; | operation for more than a year in one of the 
country’s largest plants. And in other plants 
it has fulfilled the requirements of operators 
who have felt the need of just such a machine. 
LOWERING ' 
Users of its famous predecessor—the U. P. M. 
PILE DELIVERY Vacuum Bronzer—who are producing 807% 
Perfectly Jogged Pile to 90% of all the bronzed work done in the 
let: > toca Edge United States, will find particular interest in 
the fact revealed by the U. P. M. Speed Bron- 
THREE SIZES zer, namely, that 
44x44 44x54 44x64 
Speed Enhances Quality , 
In a word, the U. P. M. Speed Bronzer sets a Ne 
new high mark for quality and cleanness as ” 
well as for production of bronze printing. 





UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


38 Park Row, New York 83 Broad Street, Boston 604 Fisher Building, Chicago 


Kin © 
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BUILDING- TRENDS 


Industrial Executives 
CZ, 
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The Austin Book of Buildings 


Showing Latest Trends in Construction 
with Charts, Costs, Technical Data, Etc. 


pee eet you like a brief and 
authoritative statement that 
would help you determine: 


—Whether the new plant buildings you propose 
shall be Multistory or Single Story? 


—How branch plants or warehouses can be suc- 
cessfully located and built? 


—How soil-bearing pressure may affect your 
building costs? 


—What the advantages of a wood block floor 


are as against a concrete floor. 


—What kind of a roof structure you should use 
on a given type of building? 


Valuable light on these questions 
and many others, together with relative 
costs of different types of construction, 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


AUSTIN 


Finance - * 


Construction 
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are contained in the 100-page “Austin 
Book of Buildings” just off the press. 


“The Austin Book of Buildings” 
reflects The Austin Company’s posi- 
tion of standing and authority in the 
building field. The facts it presents on 
Building Design, Construction and 
Equipment are supported by Austin’s 
successful and continually growing ex- 
perience of more than a half-century. 

CEN 
There are many executives who keep a copy 
of “The Austin Book of Buildings” handy 
for personal reference. We suggest you write 


immediately and get your own copy of this 
entirely new and different edition. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY .- Engineers and Builders - Cleveland "signs chai aacaitlia iain, 


New York Cleveland Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia St.Louis Seattle Portland Miami 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Kansas City Cleveland 


tion, a copy of the nev 
of Buildings.” 





Individual 


You may send marked for my personal atten- 
v 100-page ** Austin Book 


| 1 ne ER on Lee tet eS ee 








Address 


ae a si a san an ale aia emecal 





Equipment |__| 
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The Golding Art Jobber 


IA 








fe GOLDING ART JOBBER will 
help you to reduce your costs as it has 
thousands of printers in the United States 
and Canada. It has high productive ability 
and gives a high grade tone to every job. 


The reasons behind these claims are 
that the Golding Art Jobber has extra- 
ordinary impressional strength and dur- 
ability, high mechanical speed coupled 
with ease of feeding, quick make-ready 
and more than average distribution. 





= Furthermore, this press sells at a lower 


Combines Quantity and Quality 


price than any other heavy type of job 
printing press. 

The Golding Art Jobber is capable of 
handling the heaviest character of large 
forms on paper, cardboard or wood and 
for embossing of heavy forms centered 
on the platen. 


The Golding Art Jobber has for years 
been recognized by printers as a press for 
quality and quantity production, made to 
work year in and year out with practi- 
cally nothing as a maintenance cost. 





WE SHALL BE GLAD TO GIVE YOU COMPLETE INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 











- Golding Press Division 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
Franklin, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of 


Golding Jobber 
Golding Auto Clamp Power Paper Cutter 
Golding Hand Clamp Power Paper Cutter 
Golding Hand Lever Paper Cutter 
Pearl Paper Cutter 
Litrle Giant Lead and Rule Cutter 
Boston and Official Card Cutters 
Golding Tablet Press 
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THE CRAFTSMAN 
Line-up and Register Table 


Designed to Meet the Exacting Requirements 
of Good Printing 


MBODYING new and more practical 

improvements to simplify and facilitate 
every operation in lining up and registering 
‘orms, and which are contained in no other 
Line-up and Register Table. 


Why the Craftsman Line-up and 
Register Table Stands Preeminent 
The horizontal and vertical straight-edges on the 


Table are attached by gears meshed to slotted 
tracks. Impossible to get out of adjustment. 





An adjustable self-inking marking wheel attached 
to each straight-edge, eliminating hand-drawn lines 
and assuring perfect parallelism of lines. 


A simple raising device lifts straight-edges off paper 
when moving them to another position. 





Anadjustable side guide for quick, accurate position- 
ing of sheet and subsequent sheets of the same job. 


INVALUABLE TO LITHOGRAPHERS Standard Sizes: 
IN PREPARING STICK-UP SHEETS, Etc. 38 x 50 inches 45 x 65 inches 50 x 75 inches 


The Craftsman Line-up and Register Table Patent applied for 


HE CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP AND REGISTER TABLE is all-metal steel con- 

struction. Surface is heavy plate glass with illuminating compartment beneath. 
By pressing a button a flood of light is thrown upward sufficient for the closest registering. 
Two spring-steel straight-edges, vertically and horizontally to each other, are attached 
to Table by the rack and gear method. This method insures perfect line-up at all times. 
No wires to stretch, break or become loose. 


The self-inking wheels on straight-edges insure perfect parallelism of lines, eliminating 
hand-drawn lines and possible inaccuracies by holding pencil at varying angles along the 
straight-edges. An adjustable side guide, together with combination sheet stops and clamps, 
secures the sheet at same points of contact as on the press. The absolute accuracy and 
trouble-proof method of operating straight-edges places the Craftsman Table far ahead 
of any other line-up and register table on the market. The Table is handsomely finished 
in olive green. 


Price and terms on application. Send for literature 


National Printer’s Supply Company 


Makers of Printer’s Registering Devices 
49-59 RIVER STREET, WALTHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Lead and Rule Cutter Cabinet 


No. 13651 (Steel) No. 3651 (Wood) 








HIS is really a Work Bench and Storage Cabinet, designed 

with the idea of providing a central place for the storage 

and handling of material in constant use in every modern 
office. The Top, to which Lead and 
Rule Cutter and Mitering Machine 
may be easily attached, is surrounded 
on three sides by a %-inch steel rim, 
and has two openings leading to steel 
bins attached to rear. This prevents 
the cuttings and other litter from 
falling to the floor. 


Case Equipment 
Ten Adjustable Lead and Slug cases. 


Four full-size Blank cases to hold quarter- 
size cases. 

Seven special cases, each divided into two 
compartments: One compartment (244 x15 inches) for full-length material, with 
ends notched by picas for division strips; the other compartment (52 x 15 inches) 
is for the accommodation of shorter lengths. 

All cases in both wood and steel cabinets have Pulls, Routed Label Holders, 
and wood fronts. Steel fronts supplied as an 
extra on special order. 
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Front View—Showing Machines Fastened to Top 












Lower illustration shows rear of cabinet 
with steel bins attached. These bins have 
door at bottom, which, when open, permit 
contents to drop to truck below. The Rule 
Cutter, Mitering Machine and Truck are 
shown only to illustrate the conveniences of 
the cabinet and are not a part of the 
equipment. 

Height, 38: inches; floor space required, 
35 x 25% inches. 

Steel Cabinet has reinforced steel top 

painted black. 


Wood Cabinet has 13-inch wood to 
Rear View—Showing Metal Chutes—Closed and Open s ae 3 és é P 
end Sheed Pink te Peation with 3-inch wood rim around three sides. 











THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Eastern House: RAHWAY,N. J. TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 





HAMILTON GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY PROMINENT TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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HEN ink gets caked 
—trouble and muscle 
get plenty of work. 











| But not with Phenoid 
around. Caked ink comes 
off forms, cuts and color 
fountains like chalk off a 
slate. 


No matter how hard and 


HENOID 


TRADE MARK 





INSTANTANEGLES 


TYPE CLEANER 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Specialists in Solvents and Detergents for over 20 Years 


123 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturers for Canada 


Murphy Varnish Co., Ltd., 305 Manufacturers Street 
Montreal, Canada 





old the ink, Phenoid wipes 
it off like dust. 


Try this test. Pour some 
Phenoid on a sheet of white 
paper. See how quickly it 
dries . . . and find a grease 
spot—just try and find even 
a speck. Then you know 
why Phenoid saves 2 to 4 
wash-ups on a Single job. 


TRY—at Our Risk 


Here’s a fair offer. Send for a 
quart can of Phenoid. Use it up. 
If you like it, pay us. If not, send 
back the bill. Just pin this offer to 
your letterhead and mail to-day. 
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NCE upon a time there was a man 
who was a Thinker and a Planner, 
but it was said of him that he lacked 
Sterminal facilities’”—he could never 
come to the end of his Thinking and 
begin Action on his plans. 


*Qo( Cooper Black and Cooper Hilite 


He decided to take the plunge and have 
the things he knew he needed to produce 
printing economically and of a style to 


please the printing buyers of his town. 
Wy ( Cooper Italic 


About this time last fall a certain printer 
decided to defer no more from year to 
year the realization of his plans to own 


and operate an ideally equipped plant. 
Cooper 


Calling in atype foundry salesman, he 
spent what time he could spare over 
a period of several days selecting the 
machines and materials he needed to 


put his plant in first-class condition. 
<V( Munder Venezian 


All of the new stuff is paid for now, and he has some surplus left over. He is “all 
set” to make and take some real money out of his business this season. He will tell 
you that it pays to do good printing—if you will equip to produce it economically— 
equip the modern way. It is easy to sell good printing at the right price, and easy to 


produce it at a profit with the right men and the right machines and materials. 
Y( Munder Bold 


Here are the Principal Items we supplied 
to this Printer last year: 





New Chandler & Price Job Presses with Kly- 
max Automatic Feeders 

Vibrators to insure maximum distribution 
on all presses 

Individual variable speed motors to facili- 
tate maximum speed 

Automatic clamp Paper Cutter 

Job and Booklet Folding Machine 

Ample Drying Racks to expedite handling 
and delivery of printed work 

Cabinets adapted to orderly storage and the 
convenient handling of inks and rollers 

Modern Type Cabinets with conveniently ar- 
ranged working banks 


A selection of Type Faces—designs by artists 
of reputation—insuring that members 
of the advertising profession will ap- 
prove and specify his printing 

An assortment of extra chases for all presses 

Plenty of spacing material—spaces, ‘‘Cup- 
cast’? Quads and Quotations, Leads and 
Slugs, Brass One-Point Leads and Brass 
and Copper Thins 

Galleys and Galley Cabinets for systematic 
storage of type forms 

A Superior Point-System Saw 

A modern Proof Press for “‘press proofs”’ in 
the composing room 








Printers and Publishers who have been thinking about 
improvements for this fall, should write to the nearest 
branch and tell the manager something of their plans. 
An inquiry does not carry the slightest obligation, and 
all members of the B. B. & S. organization are pleased 
to give all possible information, and give it freely. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Type Founders 


Merchants of Superior Printing Machinery and Complete Equipment 


Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas SaintLouis Kansas City 
Saint Paul Omaha Seattle Vancouver, B.C. 
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KAMARGO COVERS 
Gay Head Garag 


The three Kamargo Covers 


The sea-rover dreams of his haven. A place where, some 
time, he will begin a new adventure--that of peace, and 
rest, and contentment. 


How universal and deep-rooted is the love of home. Men 
who produce and sell the things that go to make homes 
complete in comfort, beauty, and security, appeal to one 
of the strongest of all human desires. Those men can 
well afford to idealize their selling efforts. 


When catalogs, booklets, and folders are done in good 
taste and clearly express worth, character, and quality, 
they measure up to the high regard a man has for his home 
and justly win consideration. 


From the three Kamargo Covers -- Morocco, Gay Head, 
and Garag--with their 26.colors fast-to light, it is possible 
to select covers for the production of ‘selling literature 
that wins consideration. | 


You'll need sample books. 
Write your paper wholesaler or us. 


rae (FQ) 20x 


KAMARGO MILLS 





KNOWLTON BROTHERS FOUNDEDis09 WATERTOWN, N.Y. 





Makers of Kamargo (K) Watermarked Duplicating Paper 






























































Te HIGHEST SranDARD 


Our Customers Know 


SERS of “Wilke’s” Type Metals know the mean- 

ing of the phrase, “The Highest Standard,” which 

is a part of our trade-mark. They also know that the 
quality of our metals is always the highest. 


The mechanical equipment of a thoroughly modern 
factory and a complete chemical laboratory with special 
facilities for determining their purity are not the only 
reasons for the excellence of our metals. Back of all proc- 
esses of manufacture is specialized skill in smelting and 


alloying and also the determination to make “Wilke’s 
Type Metals always the purest and the best. 


Our location on the Indiana Harbor Belt railroad, with 
tracks to our very doors, gives us transportation facilities 
which are unexcelled. “Wilke’s” Service is as well es- 
teemed as the constant high quality of our products—Lino- 
type, Intertype, Ludlow, Monotype and Stereotype Metals. 





“Wilke’s” Type Metals Are Best 
On the Long Runs—They Stand Up 





Metals Refining Company 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Warehouses in All Principal Cities 











WHEN YOU THINK OF METAL THINK OF “WILKE’S” 
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Since 1905 with Street and Smith 


Twenty years ago, Street and Smith in- 
stalled their first G-E apparatus. Ever 
since, as new presses and other machinery 
have been added, Street and Smith have 
placed repeat orders for G-E Motors and 
Control to operate this equipment. 


In the Street and Smith plant G-E motors 
drive flat bed presses, gathering machines, 
folders, cutters, electrotype machinery, 
etc. A G-E 45 h.p. double-motor drive 
has just been installed to run an imported 
6-color rotogravure press—one of the few 
of its kind in this country. 


























> a 




















GENERAL 


This view shows a rotary press room in the Street and Smith 
plant— with G-E motor-drive and full automatic control operat- 
ing four magazine presses. 


Note the compact, enclosed full automatic push-button control 


GENERAL 


COMPANY, ‘$ 


ELECTRIC 





—it is particularly suited for installation in the crowded sur- 
roundings of a big magazine publishing plant. Glass windows 
on the cabinet permit observation of the control, and the flush- 
mounted meter in one of the doors indicates at all times the 
power on the press. 


SCHENECTADY, 


,» NEW YORK _ 
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Some other Users 


of G-E Equipment for 


Magazine Presses 


Alco Gravure Co.—Baltimore 


Butterick Publishing Co.— 
New York City 


P. F. Collier & Sons— 
New York City 


Cornelius Publishing Co.— 
Indianapolis 


Crowell Publishing Co.— 
Springfield, Ohio 


R. R. Donnelly & Sons—Chicago 


Farm Life Publishing Co.— 
Spencer, Ind. 


Giles Printing Co.— 
New York City 


W. F. Hall Company—Chicago 
Henneberry Company—Chicago 
Judd & Detweiler— Washington 


Pathfinder Publishing Company 
— Washington 


Periodical Press—New York City 
Rumford Press—Concord, N. H. 


The Schweinler Press— 
New York City 


Southern Ruralist— Atlanta 


Southgate Press (Modern Priscilla) 
—Boston 


Youth’s Companion— Boston 








General Electric supplies com- 
plete electrical equipment for 
all phases of printing and pub- 
lishing. Consider G-E appa- 
ratus whenever your require- 
ments are electrical— for G-E 
installations pay you as surely 
as goodinvestment bonds. 
Specialists on this equipment 
are always at your service. Ask 
your nearest G-E office. 


|ELECTRIC 


SALES OF PICES ITN ALL 


er wr ON © FP A EL Cc 
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HE Lanston Monotype Machine Company and the Lud- 
low Typograph Company announce the settlement of 
litigation covering the manufacture and sale of Elrod Lead, 
Slug and Rule Casting Machines. Under the terms of 
the settlement the Ludlow Typograph Company admits the 


validity of the Knight patents owned by the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company. All present users of Elrod Machines 
are licensed for past and future use of such machines. The 
Ludlow Typograph Company will continue to manufacture 
and sell Elrod Machines under the Knight and Elrod patents. 


Cp Sn_9D 
LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


HARVEY D. BEST, President 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
WM. A. READE, President 





September 11, 1925 
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.{ BOSTON STAPLE BINDER |? 





STYLE A, PEDESTAL 


Thousands of users find these high-grade,dependable 
Boston Staplers convenient, durable and efficient. 
The quality of Boston stapling is unequalled. The x 
work approximates in appearance the highest grade 
of regular wire stitching. The staple supporter, an x 
exclusive feature, insures proper driving without 
buckling, and allows use of fine round wire staples : 
which add so much to the appearance of the job. : 


Capacity 3-16 inch, flat and saddle table, floor 
space 14x24 inches, shipping weight [35 lbs. 





GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, and in Mexico and South America by National Paper and Type Company J x 








\ 


TIONAL OLDSTYLE LAND BORDER 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
: 
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“Straight-Unit’’ Central Folder Octuple Press 


Consisting of four floor fed units and two central heavy duty 64-page folders. Like other Scott Presses, this 
machine can also be expanded to a Decuple or Double Sextuple by adding more units and folders as required. 
Both present and future requirements are amply provided for in the flexibility of — 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
New York Office - 
Chicago Office 


Plainfield, N.J. 


- Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 


Monadnock Block 


















































The Brackett Double Head 
Stripping Machine 


A Profitable Machine for Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank 
Book Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 


Chas BRACKETT STRIPPING MacuInE is 

profitable in many lands where or- 
dinarily the cheap labor makes machine 
competition unprofitable. 


In Japan, China, India, Australia, South 
Africa, nearly all countries of Europe 
have recently given substantial testi- 
mony of the marvelous production. 


It does the unusual things in Bookbinding 
and does many things better and quicker 
than hand labor, no matter how good or 
how cheap hand labor may be obtain- 
able anywhere throughout the world. 


There is a reason for losing that big 
order. Let us tell you about our plan of 
Sales Getter and Business Builder. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
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that plush-covered, brass-bound 
wonder-book of your childhood 
—the FAMILY ALBUM? Encom- 
passed within its massive pages 
was a pictorial roster of your 
progenitors, appropriately be- 
decked in the styles and fashions 
of their respective ages and gen- 
erations. Perhaps your own early 


days were duly set forth therein, from that now 





embarrassing photo of your undressed babyhood, 


to the classic pose as winning gladiator at the 


treasured memories will remain; for its pages re- 
corded a definite chapter in our lives. 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO, 


SHERIDAN BLDG+ 9th Oo Sansom Streets + PHILADELPHIA 








v. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
MPeunt 


HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 





August 15, 1921. 


Carmichael Blanket Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Gentlemen: 


For mo 
@ll of our cylinder presses on which it was practic- 
me are very happy to be able to say that we believe 
doubtedly they save considerable make-ready time’ on 

© presses, and we know for a certainty that the 

the original hard packing had been in use. 

The only pessible objection to the blanket 
@hich we can see is that it takes up so much room’on 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
not using the blankets, and we will continue to use 
th 


advantage in our pressroom, 


3 HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 








@ year we have had in use on 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 


they have been a distinct help to us in our work. Un- 
having of these blankets on the presses has saved the 
emashing of many @ plate which would have occurred if 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 


very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec- 


em, @8 we feel certain they are @ distinct help and 








Pacific Coast Sales Office 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


HE Family Album was a storehouse 
: " of pictures—that’s why we remember 
High School Oratorical Contest. The passing of it so well. We think of the things we 


the Family Album is almost complete! Yet its buy in pictures—not in words. Modern 


advertising recognizes this and millions 
of pictures are printed yearly from 
A. E. C. electrotypes. 









CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 

Platen Presses 

Rotary Presses 
or any other presses carrying hard pack- 
ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 


is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 
BLANKETS are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price List 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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| 3 folds (16 pages) one oper- 





Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 


7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


This illustrates press assembled to print three : Once Through the “Press The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 

colors on the face and one on the back of the e Completes the Job wae < ‘i 

stock with slitters, punch head and rewind = platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 


cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 
tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 


aaa Pata ta raat a tata ta tata ta tata tata ta tata ta tata ta tetera tata ta tata ata tata teat ta tata ta tat a tate tata ta taka Pata ta ta tata ata ta trate ta tata b a tata ta tet 











The Weed’ ) 
FOL Value - 8 New Versatile 19 x 25 


BAUM FOLDERS 


"ft yy pages in one operation 







Rf 


Model 290 
4 folds (32 pages) one oper- 
= ation. 17,000 folds an hour 


ONLY'770) 


Complete. Motor included 


Model 190 


ation. 13,000 folds an hour 


ONLY °685 


With motor. No extras 


The same SIMPLICITY and QUALITY CONSTRUCTION that made 
BAUM FOLDERS THE FASTEST-SELLING-FOLDERS-IN-AMERICA 


B: P Fold 2 Par. Folds, Max. 11” x 17” 
ron fig Surat uss ~RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
B Automatic Fold 3 s, Max. 14” x 19” 
Baum 19” 25” Folders—3, 4 or 5 sets folding rollers. 615-25 CHESTNUT STREET : PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCHES OR AUTHORIZED DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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One of New Willsea U-type Paper Conditioning 
Machines Recently Shipped to English Concern 








No. 3 U-type Paper Conditioning Machine recently installed in plant of Thos. Forman & Sons, Nottingham, England 


i wee Willsea U-type Paper Condition- 
ing Machines operate on the same 
principle as the straight and circular type 
machines, but are different in form the 
better to accommodate their particular range 
of capacities. They are built in four sizes 
—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4—Wwhich have respective 
capacities of 9,600, 12,600, 15,600 and 18,600 
sheets of 3-pt. stock every two hours, fill- 
ing the gap which formerly existed be- 
tween the smaller circular types and the 
larger straight types. 

Like the circular machines the U-types 
make a complete revolution in one hour, 
bringing the paper back to the starting 


point in that time. The paper is then in- 
verted and hung from the other end fora 
second revolution, so that it has one hour’s 
exposure hanging each way—which is 
the reason for giving the capacity of our 
machines in two-hour periods. 

The three types of machines—circular, 
U-type, straight—now comprise a gradu- 
ated series of sizes with capacities ranging 
from ‘7,200 to 30,000 sheets of 3-pt. every 
two hours—or proportionate quantities of 
other stock. 

In other words, there is a machine to 
meet the requirements of every plant, from 
the smallest to the largest. 


When shall we have a representative call? 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers - Founders - Machinists 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 





Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; Tubing 
Machines for making rectangular boxboard tubes or shells; and other special machinery 
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WHENEVER GOOD WORK 
IS CALLED FOR— 
CALL FOR JOHNSON’S INKS 


SIGNO MAGNI NOMINIS 


Cn S eu Johnson 


an5 COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Branches 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ST.LOUIS CLEVELAND DETROIT BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH ATLANTA RICHMOND NASHVILLE DALLAS BIRMINGHAM 


DEPENDABLE INKS FOR OVER A CENTURY 
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Up-to-date Presses 


for Specialty, Color AND 
Every-day Printing 
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The Colt’s Armory 
14x22 Inside Chase 









The Laureate 
14x22 
Inside Chase 






OR wood, cloth and other specialty printing use 
Laureate or Colt’s Armory Presses. 





For stamping book covers, alchemic gold laying, light 
cutting and creasing, embossing, etc., use Laureate or 
Colt’s Armory Presses. 







For close-register, color and other high-grade print- 
ing, especially big tint plates and similar work requir- 
ing heavy, uniform inking, use Laureate or Colt’s 
Armory Presses. 








For every-day printing—good quality and fast pro- 
duction —run 2-up or more in the big 14x22 chase 
and use Laureate or Colt’s Armory Presses. 











-or wire collect. 





Write us 





Thomson-National Press Co. 


Incorporated 


Long Island City, New York Fisher Building, Chicago 








Also Sold by All Branch Offices of the American Type Founders Co. and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


THOMSON _/f 
(cits Armory « Laureate 


PROFITABLE . at ea wk ReeS SES sui: 



























Crank-Action and Eccentric-Action Cutters and 
Creasers; Light and Heavy Embossers 
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Why We Lost the Sale! 


HERE are many printing presses in the scrap 

heap. Others are in the junk pile. Some others 
may be had “rebuilt.” Most of these back numbers 
were taken in trade before being buried. They met 
an early end—too frail to face the hardships of 
the pressroom. Search thru Europe and you will 
not find any ALBERT Presses abandoned as useless. 
And if ALBERT & Co. of Frankenthal had begun to 
do business in the United States before last June, 
you could not find any of their presses offered for 
swapping or in trade. 


Recently a concern investigated the ALBERT 
Offset Press and saw one demonstrated at our 
Weehawken Works. They wanted it but we did not 
want two other presses of home-manufacture in 
“part trade.” So we lost the order. We know much 








about the good, patented features which have made 
ALBERT the largest manufacturers of printing 
presses in the world, with a reputation for building 
the best presses. Why should we accept in part pay- 
ment anything less desirable? 


If you want an ALBERT Press, pay the price and 
sell your other presses where you can. Probably our 
friend William Gegenheimer of Baldwin, L. I, will 
help you to get rid of your others. 


We believe it will pay many printers to sub- 
stitute the ALBERT for what they are using. 


Prove all this for yourself. It’s easily done by 
seeing the ALBERT Presses demonstrated. Phone 
or write and we'll arrange for the short trip to our 


Weehawken Works. 


ROBERT REINER, INC., Printing ‘Press Division 


Phone Chickering 5228 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


461 Eighth Avenue 


























After Your Linotype or Inter- 
type Slugs Have Been Cast 


then what? 








Are they ready for make-up with 
cuts, borders and initials as they 
should be—or must your men first 
carry the odd-measure sizes to the 
floor saw, wait their turn there, saw 
the slugs to length and then tote 
them back? 


Every visit your men make to cut 
slugs on the floor saw is so much 
money taken from your profits. 
Every wait at the saw—every minute spent walking to and 
fro— may be a point in your competitors’ favor. 


The Mohr Lino-Saw, installed on a Linotype or Intertype, 


Write today for details and prices. 


MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY ( | 


564-572 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois y 4 

















becomes part of the typecasting 
machine. When odd-measure slugs 
are to be cut the operator simply 
turns the dial. In one operation this 
dial sets the assembler, adjusts the 
vise jaw and takes care of the saw- 
ing. The finished slugs, regardless 
of size, drop to the galley cleanly 
and accurately sawed to length! 






si 
Easily Installed 
Dependable 


Mohr Lino-Saws are used in every 


state of the Union and in many foreign countries. They 
are unreservedly guaranteed and usually pay for themselves 
the first year out. Certainly they merit investigation. 


TRADE-MARK 
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In One Short Year M: 2A: 


Has by sheer merit forged its way into the confidence and 
respect of the entire printing industry 





A year in which hundreds of printers have 
solved their problems of profitable produc- 
tion. 

Today M-24 stands alone in its field. 


It is the simplest, the most versatile, the 
fastest small cylinder jobber made. And by 
the fastest we mean net production. 


Many printers find it the most profitable 
machine in their plants. 

M-24 has no idle time — it is always busy. 

All jobs within its capacity, whether usual- 
ly delegated to 10x15’s or 12x18’s, or even 
those jobs with large sheet size and small 
type form, usually run on slow, expensive 
machines are handled on M-24 with greater 
facility and profit. 

M-24 will deliver a sheet from 3x5” to 91%4 
xl5%”. It will print a form 818” wide by 
slightly over 12” long. 

M-24 has the impressional strength and ink 
distribution of very much larger machines. 
Therefore, its amazing speed in no wise de- 
tracts from the quality demanded by the 
most exacting. 

M-24 may be equipped with interchange- 
able cylinders. The change is made in a few 
minutes. 


A semi-hard pack cylinder provides facil- 
ity for patching on rush commercial work, 
where the utmost in quality is not so essen- 
tial as speed. 


See This Press 


Learn what present-day profitable 
production really is 


Write us for name of nearest representative. 


Lisenby Mfg. Company 


608 South Dearborn Street 


Department A, CHICAGO 


The full-gripper hard pack cylinder with 
bearer chase provides all that you now have 
on any press for quality work. 


Rack and screw and table distribution. 
Gear-driven vibrators. Full-length well 
fountains — non-buckle — non-streaking. 


Form rollers 114%” in diameter. Plate and 
ductor rollers 18” in diameter. A double 


inking system enabling the use of two colors 
at one impression on many work and turn 
forms, as well as other work where punch 
lines in an extra color may be employed to 
advantage. 

M-24 register is built into the press. It 
registers regardless of the accuracy of the 
feeder. It is the only inbuilt automatic 
register control on the market. 


Speeds up to 4800 per hour. 


Hand feed (semi-automatic) or full auto- 
matic air feed. 


You can give your customers better, 
quicker and more economical service on 
M-24 and make more money doing it than 
you can on any other jobber in your plant, 
size of work considered. 


And the great majority of work in the 


average plant is made to 
order for M-24. 









M-24 with Autofede 
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All These Specialties Have Been Used for Years in 
the Leading Pressrooms 


Reducol: Best for getting rid of excessive 
tack in printing ink, and for stopping picking, 
because it works simply and quickly without 
any harmful results. Does not affect body or 
color. Reducol is an ink softener, a safe dryer, 
and never causes mottling. Greatly improves 
distribution, and leaves each impression of 
process work with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. Reducol helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets sticking, and acts 
as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol: For use with blue or 
black inks when a toner is desired. In other 
qualities identical with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash: Best for 
removing dried ink, because it cleans up even the 
hardest caked deposits with amazing ease, and 
has just the right drying speed. No time wasted 


either by making several applications or by wait- 
ing for drying. Will not stick type together. 
Livens up rollers. 


Paste Dryer: Best for color work, because it 
dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a 
perfect surface for following impressions. Pos- 
itively will not crystallize the ink, or chalk on 
coated paper. 


Liquid Air Dryer: Best because it is trans- 
parent and does not affect color. For one-color 
work and last impressions. Works very quickly. 


Gloss Paste: Best because, when used as an 
after-impression, it not only produces an ex- 
tremely glossy finish on any kind of stock, but 
also makes paper moisture and dust proof —a 
strong selling point on label and wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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For Immediate Shipment at all Selling Houses 





Printing Machinery and 


Chandler & Price Presses 
Paper Cutters 

Colt’s Armory Presses 
Cutters and Creasers 

Boston Wire Stitchers 

Boston Staple Binders 

Portland Multiple Punches 
Golding Machinery 
Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 


| Supplies 


AMERICAN 
TYPE 


C Lee Two-Revolution Press 
F. P. Rosback Co. Products 
H. B. Rouse & Co. Products 
Type, Borders and Ornaments 
Metal Leads and Slugs 
Brass Rule and Metal Furniture 
Numbering Machines 
Ink Knives and Plate Brushes 
Stapleset Benzine and 
Lye Brushes 


™ 
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Wood and Steel Equipment 
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The Best in Any Case 





American Type Founders Company 


BOSTON RICHMOND DETROIT MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 

NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG 
CLEVELAND DES MOINES LOS ANGELES 


Galleys, Brass and Steel 
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SET IN GOUDY CATALOGUE AND GOUDY CATALOGUE ITALIC 
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Kidder Machines 


Established 1880 
Slitters, Rewinders, Sheet Cutters 


Printing Presses, Special Machinery 
For Your Plant 






Kidder Press Company 


Head Office and Works 
Dover, New Hampshire 


NEW YORK TORONTO, CANADA CHICAGO 
261 Broadway 445 King Street West 166 West Jackson St. 

















Goes Holiday Lines 


GREETING CARDS 
of HOLIDAY LETTER-HEADS 
Bordered Blanks HOLIDAY BLOTTERS 


: Every year at Holiday time thousands of merchants are 
‘pga pr stocked with merchandise which must be moved and moved 


Merchandise and Gift quickly. Every year they are confronted with the necessity 
Cura t of urging their patrons to do their Christmas shopping early. 
er ift cates Every year during the Holiday season the Banker must advertise 


dre included in the his Christmas Savings Clubs for the ensuing year. 






Several beautiful styles 






Every year during the Holiday Season most business houses have 


Goes ‘Printers’ Helps some message to send to their trade. 


Every year thousands of individuals and business houses send out 







WRITE FOR SAMPLES greetings to their friends and to their trade. 
All this means business—splendid business—for the Printer 
G —and THE GOES HOLIDAY LINES 






will help line up this business. Send for Samples 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, 35 W. 6ist St., CHICAGO 
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Ju udged by Comparison 


(as MA things are) 


There can be many Good, several Better, but (mark this) 
ay One Best 





3 sizes: O, 1 and 23 Made in 42 stock lengths 5 sizes: 
widths: 2, °%, *4-in. Special lengths to order 31% to 32!2 inches 


Invariably in the equipping of modern plants, when maximum efficiency and durability 
are demanded, the locking devices are, as required, the Wickersham Quoins, Morton 
Lock-ups and Stephens Expansion Locks. These locking devices are conceded the One Best. 


Send for new illustrated circular and price list 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Company 


Originators and Manufacturers of 33 Years’ Experience 


174 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


























T spoils good work, makes slip-sheeting and hand-jog- 

ging necessary, slows up production, and in all, is the 
most troublesome, worrisome, malignant plague that 
printers have had to contend with. 





We say ‘‘had’’ advisedly. For the curse of offset is a past evil for 
printers who use the CRAIG DEVICE. Saving time, money and labor, 
this remarkable gas-electro equipment eliminates offset and its as- 
sociate evils whether caused by static or full color. It drives static 
from paper, dries printed sheets so fast that they are ready for almost 
immediate backing up and enables the running of full color at full speed. 


Costs little. Costs nothing to try it out. Operates automatically, 
starting and stopping with the press. No trouble attaching it. If after 
a free trial you decide you can get along without it send it back to us. 
‘*Speeding Up the Presses”’ is an interesting booklet and decidedly to 
your interest to read. Send for it. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
WY 
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Impressions Per Hour Drive Side View 


The Miller High-Speed’ 


ITH its thoroughly practical range of speed, up to and 
including 4,500 impressions per hour, its extreme sim- 
) plicity of operation and quickness of make-ready—it is not to 
be wondered that Miller “High-Speed”-Equipped Shops Every- 
| where are establishing and maintaining new high averages in 
) productive running time and impressions per hour, as well as 


a new low average cost per thousand units. 


Every progressive printer interested in building up his busi- 
ness prestige and adding to his daily profits should investigate 
the “High-Speed’”—send today for the handsome descrip- 
tive booklet, samples of work and other interesting “High- 
Speed” data—sent postpaid upon request—no obligation. 


, MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, UV. S. A. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Dallas Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis 
New York Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 
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—and this 1s what they sata: 





(1) 
“We have found from our experience that Mr. Bates’ 
service is practical and will help printers to work into 
more direct-mail and advertising-printing.”’ 


(2) 
“The service is very practicable and workable. We 
have received ideas and suggestions from Mr. Bates 
that have enabled us to get real orders.” 


(3) 


“The writer has been engaged in selling, both by the 
spoken and printed word, for more than twenty years, 
and we thought we had the game down pretty pat, and 
when we subscribed we did so with some misgivings as 
to whether or not the Bates Service would be worth the 
money, but we are exceedingly glad now that we did 
subscribe as we regard our franchise with him as one 
of our most valuable assets.” 


(4) 
“We consider Mr. Bates’ idea as practical, and if fol- 
lowed up by the person who contracts for his services 
ought to bring results in the average territory covered 
by a firm of printers.” 


(5) 
“Up to the present time we have sold two entire cam- 
paigns which more than pay for the fee charged per 
year by Mr. Bates. We also have very fine prospects 
of selling three more within the next two or three weeks 
that will more than treble the total amount of the other 
two campaigns in dollars and cents.” 


(0) 


“T can recommend the service without any reservation. 
In making analyses of sales problems we have found 
Mr. Bates’ experience very valuable.”’ 


The foregoing quotations are from letters written by 
printers using my service. The sale of one or two planned 
campaigns will usually pay the cost of the service for a 
year. One campaign sold recently ran to about $20,000 
—another to $8,o00. There are possibilities even in 
comparatively small communities. 


Write me telling (1) your press equipment, (2) average 
monthly sales, (3) how you sell (salesmen or mail), 
and (4) send samples of your own advertising and work 
for customers. If I believe you can use my service 
profitably, I will tell you why and how—unless your 
territory 1s already signed up. 

Do not get the idea that this is a syndicated service. It is individual, distinct, 
and exclusive. I serve clients whose monthly sales have been as little as $2,000, 


and others with sales of $40,000. The service is made to fit the conditions. 


Charles Austin Bates, Arotian Buitpinc, NEW YORK 



































Honor in Business 


CRO 


HERE is an honor in busi- 

ness that is the fine gold 
of it; that reckons with every 
man justly; that loves light; 
that regards kindness and fair- 
ness more highly than goods or 
prices or profits. It becomes a 


man more than his furnishings 
ot his house. It speaks for him 
in the heart of everyone. His 
friendships are serene 
and secure. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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The Other Fellow’s Job 


By Froyp H. Lincoitn 


}T was one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in the city of Weldon. 
The streets were shrouded in 

- lonesome darkness. Brick 
buildings, friendly enough in 
the daylight, loomed black 
and silent against a_half- 
cloudy sky. A few stars 


peeped dimly through the 
misty gloom as if fearing to 
show more than a feeble light. 


Jimmy Reed stepped 
out of the side door of the Weldon News building. He 
was almost the last one of the composing-room em- 
ployees to leave at the close of the night’s work. The 
alley was deserted. Usually Jimmy hurried out with 
the printers and linotype operators, a more or less 
serious crowd of workmen who were proud that they 
were connected with an organization capable of pro- 
ducing each night one or more editions of the Weldon 
News — the best newspaper for miles around. 
Tonight, however, Jimmy had lagged behind the 
others. He did not trip lightly down the stairs, a 
whistle on his lips, as was his custom. Nor did he feel 
in the mood for lightly tripping down any one’s stairs. 
He couldn’t have whistled if he had been paid for it. 
Jimmy had what was unusual for him—a grouch. 
As he stepped slowly into the dark alley it occurred to 
him that the blackness of the night just matched the 
thoughts that had possessed themselves of his usual 
blithesome nature and had pulled him down into what 
reporters were wont to call “ the depths of despair.” 
Jimmy walked around to the front of the building 
and paused to look up and down the street. As he was 
starting toward home he noticed a light in the front 
office. Peering underneath the partly drawn shade he 
saw that Mr. Howell, the printing superintendent, was 
still at his desk. Somehow the sight of this genial per- 
son further edged on Jimmy’s nerves and caused him 
to pucker his face in a frown and mutter to himself. 
“What an easy time he has. Never does any hard 
work; just sits behind his desk and gives orders and 
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draws a big salary. Bet he never did any real work 
in his life. ’Tisn’t fair, either. I’m sick of slaving here 
and I’m going right in and tell him so, too.” 

Jimmy, having red hair and the courage of his con- 
victions, went “right in” and prepared to “ tell him 
so.” As the door slammed behind Jimmy’s back Mr. 
Howell looked up inquiringly at first, then with some 
surprise when he saw who his late caller was. 

“Why, hello, Jimmy,” he said in his mild way. 
“Haven’t gone home yet? What can I do for you? ” 

“ There’s nothing much you can do. I’m going to 
quit,” blurted Jimmy with considerable directness. 

Mr. Howell removed his glasses and commenced to 
polish them with his handkerchief very slowly, occa- 
sionally sending sharp little glances at the boy. He 
saw at once that something much out of the ordinary 
was troubling Jimmy, and he meant to get at the root 
of the matter before letting the lad go. 

“Why — what’s the matter — what’s wrong? ” 

“Oh, I’m tired of working so hard. I can’t see 
anything ahead but just hard work. I’ve turned the 
crank of that old proof press upstairs miles and miles 
during the past two years, and I am tired of it all. I’m 
going to get a job delivering groceries for a store. I 
know where I can get one tomorrow. There’s Frank 
Crowell that lives on my street. He’s been working 
for the Hinds Grocery Company for only six months 
and he’s getting three dollars more a week than I’m 
getting after working two years in a print shop,” con- 
cluded Jimmy with a trace of bitterness in his voice. 

Mr. Howell looked a long while at the boy’s frown- 
ing face. He looked so long that Jimmy finally grew 
uneasy under his steady gaze and shifted his own to 
the floor. He tried looking around the room, then at 
the ceiling, but somehow he could still feel those steely 
blue eyes upon him, and he had the uncomfortable sen- 
sation that they were reading his very thoughts. 

“ Sit down, my boy,” finally came from Mr. Howell 
in a gentle tone. 

Jimmy walked around to the end of the desk and 
slipped into a chair. 
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“Jimmy, have you talked this over with your 
mother? ” 

“ N-n-no,” replied Jimmy in an uncertain tone. 

Mr. Howell shook his head slowly. He recalled 
that Mrs. Reed was a widow. “You should always 
talk everything over with your mother, boy,” he ob- 
served in a slow fashion, as he ran his fingers in a medi- 
tative way through his curly gray hair. He turned 
and looked for several seconds at a framed lithograph 
that hung on the wall. Jimmy looked down again in 
a sullen sort of way at the floor. Quite suddenly the 
superintendent pointed his finger at the picture. 

“ Jimmy, I want you to look at that man’s face. 
Of course, you know that is a portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin. He was one of the greatest men this country 
has thus far known. All good Americans revere his 
memory. In his old age, feeling that death was near, 
he decided to write his own epitaph. He set aside his 
great triumphs as a diplomat, financier, inventor, scien- 
tist and statesman. He set those aside and wrote: 
‘Here Lies Benjamin Franklin, Printer.’ Just think 
that over, Jimmy. 

“Franklin was a printer before all his other 
achievements and he reckoned that above all else ap- 
parently. He was a great printer, too, and he loved the 
art. It is an art, Jimmy —the art preservative of 
all arts.’ ” 

The frown left Jimmy’s face. He looked with a 
new interest at the picture and it seemed as if his gaze 
were returned, with an understanding of the troubles. 

Mr. Howell swung around in his chair. 

“ Jimmy,” he continued in the same quiet voice, 
“ haven’t you read some of Mark Twain’s books? ” 

Jimmy nodded. 

“Thought probably you had,” resumed the gray- 
haired superintendent. “ He was one of America’s 
greatest authors, perhaps one of the world’s greatest. 
Anyway, he was one that was internationally famous. 
Well, Jimmy, he was a printer, too. Back in his early 
days he learned to be a printer, just as you have started 
out to do. 

“JT was thinking a while ago of another man. I 
think of him often. He worked as a printer in a little 
Ohio city many years before you were born. Worked 
hard, too, under distressing circumstances many times. 
But he overcame those circumstances, mastered diffi- 
culties by keeping everlastingly at them. He became 
an editor after a while and then part owner of a news- 
paper. A few years ago when the people wanted a 
good man, a dependable man, for president of the 
United States, they elected him — elected Warren G. 
Harding for the highest office this country can offer any 
man. They say he used to carry a printer’s makeup 
rule in his vest pocket — always — even after he was 
president. You see, Jimmy, how he loved his work. 
First he was a printer, later his country’s choice.” 

Mr. Howell paused for a moment and reached into 
one of the lower pockets of his vest and drew out a 
small object. Jimmy saw that it was a makeup rule, 
rounded at the corners and much worn from long use. 
The superintendent held it out for closer inspection. 
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“Had it for thirty years and more,” he said mus- 
ingly. “ The first printer I worked for gave it to me. 
His name was Jenks. I well remember the day I started 
work for him. I was fifteen years old, just a gawky 
country boy, more accustomed to following the cow 
paths at home than even a village street. In those days 
we worked ten hours a day and sometimes at night 
besides. I had to get up at six o’clock winter morn- 
ings and hurry down to the office and build the fire 
in the old iron stove. In the summer when business 
was slack I split wood to get in my time. But I didn’t 
mind it very much—not very much. I was strong 
and healthy, and in spite of all the long hours there 
was an occasional holiday to go fishing. 

“T was apprenticed to Jenks for four years. The 
first year I got a dollar and a half a week, with a dollar 
raise each of the three successive years. I lived with 
the Jenks family and wore what clothes they furnished 
me. But I was treated kindly as far as they knew, 
treated well according to the standards of that time. 
Jenks was a stern man, but just and fair. He taught 
me the printers’ trade and seemed to feel it his duty to 
see that I was turned out at the end of four years as 
good a workman as he could make out of me. If I 
wasn’t a first-class printer when he got through with 
me it certainly was not his fault. 

“When I had completed my four years’ time I came 
here. He aided me in getting a job as a news composi- 
tor. That was before the day of linotypes, and the 
type for the entire paper was set by hand. That was 
thirty years ago, Jimmy. My present job I owe to that 
early training. I couldn’t hold down much of a job 
now if it hadn’t been for the training I received at the 
hands of Jenks and the hard work of those first few 
years. As I look back at them now I can see clearly 
that they proved a valuable experience.” 

He paused again and after a moment looked at the 
little makeup rule he was fondling with his fingers. 

“ Jimmy, this little rule is worth about fifteen cents 
in actual money, but it is worth untold riches to me, 
because it is a symbol of what hard work coupled with 
right training did for me. I can understand very easily 
why President Harding always carried a printer’s 
makeup rule in his pocket.” 

Unconsciously Jimmy’s fingers closed about a little 
thin piece of steel in his own trouser’s pocket. He felt 
half ashamed that he had ever thought that life had 
always been easy for Mr. Howell. It began to look as 
if it had been anything but easy for him when he was 
a young lad. 

“But, Jimmy,” continued Mr. Howell, getting to 
his feet, “I have kept you here far beyond the time 
you should be in bed. I just want to say that I’m 
sorry to see you leave the News. I have felt all along 
that you had the making of a printer in you, but, of 
course, if you wish to try something else, I can only 
wish you success at it. You can go tomorrow if you 
like. We can fill your job, as a boy came in only yes- 
terday looking for a chance with us. His name is — 
well, the name doesn’t make any difference. He heard 
in some way that you were thinking of leaving and he 
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wanted your job. Seemed to think that it was better 
in some respects than the one he had. Queer, isn’t it, 
Jimmy, how some fellow is always after some other 
fellow’s job? I suppose that is what makes the human 
race progress, though. But, as I said before, we'll all 
miss you ‘ 

“Mr. Howell — say — I’ve changed my mind! ” 
interrupted Jimmy in some confusion. “That is—TI 
don’t want to quit. I guess there is nothing worth while 
unless you work for it. I see it all a lot plainer now, 
but I didn’t understand before. Mr. Howell, I don’t 
believe I ever really did want to quit, even though I 
said so when I came in.” 

The superintendent looked at Jimmy a full moment, 
as if weighing the worth of this sudden statement of 
the boy’s before replying. Then he said warmly, “I 
don’t believe you did, either, Jimmy. I know you have 
the making of a printer in you. You just stick to it. 
Keep cheerful. Work hard. Some day, somewhere, 
the world will find use for you. I like your straight- 
forward ways, too. You came right to the point and 
told me what was the trouble tonight. Whenever any- 
thing goes wrong in the future you must feel free to 
come and talk it over with me.” 

As he said this, the superintendent of printing for 
the‘ Weldon News extended his hand and Jimmy 
grasped it in a new pledge of loyalty and friendship. 
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For several minutes after Jimmy had left, Mr. 
Howell sat lost in a reverie. Once or twice he looked 
at the picture of Benjamin Franklin. Finally he turned 
to the desk, picked up a small sheet of paper and wrote 
a few lines on it. He read it over, carried it upstairs 
to the deserted composing room, paused at the fore- 
man’s desk and laid the sheet of paper in plain view 
so that the foreman would find it readily when he came 
in the next afternoon. Once again, before switching 
off the light, he read it — this time half aloud: 

Memo. 

A new boy will report for work tonight. Wishes to learn 
the trade. Start him on the proof press. Place Jimmy in the 
advertising section at part-time work with the other printers. 
Give him every chance. He has the making of a real printer. 
The new boy’s name is Frank Crowell. He has been working 
in a grocery store. How.E Lt. 
He turned out the light and went down the stairs and 
out into the night. His step was jaunty and he had the 
air of a man who had just accomplished something 
much to his liking. As he passed along the street he 
met Policeman O’Rourke walking his beat. 

“ Mornin’, Mr. Howell,” called O’Rourke with con- 
siderable vigor. “ What’s after keepin’ you out so late? 
Anythin’ wrong at the News office? ” 

“ Not a thing wrong, not a thing. In fact, things 
were never better, O’Rourke, thank you. Things were 
never better than right now.” 


CAN —_ 


This Talk About Service 


By Jerome B. Gray 


SHEN we assumed the service 
managership of one of the 
country’s big printing plants, 

- we soon realized that our abil- 
ity was promptly questioned 
by the eleven salesmen whom 
we were employed to help; 
that in the minds of these 
men the position we were to 
fill was an unnecessary addi- 

tion to an organization already groaning beneath the 
weight of overhead; and that the very thought of 
attempting to sell service and ideas, rather than price, 
was little short of suicidal to all concerned. 

We were not on the job long before we heard rumors 
to the effect that six months would see the extinction 
of our department and the return of the entire organ- 
ization to its pre-service basis. A month passed and 
rumors again floated to our ears that the worthy sales- 
men had extended our time to a full year. Three 
months passed; the rumors stopped; the time allot- 
ment became a mist and, much to our delight, we began 
to be looked upon as a permanent fixture. 

What happened to change the attitude of a sales 
force of eleven men in a brief three months is no reflec- 
tion of our ability, for we are a bit too modest and 
sincere to assume such credit. What happened was 


purely the sudden awakening of the sales force to the 
realization that ideas, after all, could be sold, and that 
price was not the essential it was previously thought. 

At our first sales meeting we found we were sur- 
rounded by eleven men of as many different tem- 
peraments. To stand before them and orate on the 
supremacy of ideas to price was to put into practice 
a theoretical nonsense that would have immediately 
boomeranged against us. What, obviously, was needed 
was to keep silent and to work along gradually with 
practical rather than theoretical assistance. We might 
have taken the floor and quoted instance after instance 
where ideas had been sold in the face of price compe- 
tition, but it would have meant nothing to these men. 
They demanded not an example of another’s success, 
but proof that they might know the same success. 

It was not long before one of the salesmen ap- 
proached us. He had on his list the name of a big 
wholesale meat house which advertised persistently 
with direct-mail literature. Specimens of the literature 
were spread before us. We were asked to think up 
something for Washington’s birthday. There was com- 
petition. Our idea was not to be too radical a depar- 
ture from the nature of the work this meat house was 
in the habit of using. And price— remember that 
price was a grave consideration because of the size of 
the mailing list. 
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We slept on the problem. The following morning 
we roughed out an idea and gave it to the art depart- 
ment. A few days later we had the dummy. We called 
the salesman in. He liked the idea. 

“T must,” he said, “ get prices on this before I show 
it. Personally, I like the idea. I believe I can sell it 
if the estimating department —” 

“Tf the estimating department,” we interrupted, 
“ will be left entirely out of the picture.” 

“ But I’ve got to get prices! ” he protested. 

“ You’ve got to get nothing of the sort,” we in- 
formed him. “ You are not selling prices. You are 
selling printing. You are selling an idea that is designed 
to sell meat for your prospect. If you go to this cus- 
tomer with a long and meaningless tirade about price, 
the very mention of price is going to corrode the polish 
of this idea. Your prospect must be sold the idea and 
that alone! ” 

It was a new approach for the salesman, and he 
hesitated. However, he could not muster enough logi- 
cal facts for an argument to refute what we had told 
him. He did mention that the only reason for our 
never getting business from this prospect was price. 
Invariably, he said, the prospect had told him our price 
was too high. Nevertheless, he would present the idea. 

Our emotions from the time he left the office to the 
time he returned are incidental to our story. They can, 
no doubt, be appreciated. We are not particularly 
adept at offering prayers, but we are sure the one we 
composed as we watched the salesman’s coat-tails fly 
through the doorway was, if not a masterpiece, at least 
unique. We knew that if he failed we also failed, and 
we realized that his failure would bring the I-told-you- 
so’s from the other salesmen. 

He didn’t fail. About three hours later he returned 
with an order that he had never expected, one I had 
gravely doubted. A price was wanted, he told me, but 
merely as a matter of form and record. The idea was 
appreciated, not so much because of itself, but because 
it was a fresh viewpoint on a business in which the 
customer had been submerged for thirty-odd years, and 
because it showed that there was at least one printing 
company capable of doing a task that had always been 
a necessary unpleasantness to its previous originator. 

With an initial success like this, our status began 
to show a marked improvement in the eyes of a hyper- 
critical sales force. We had proved with actuality 
instead of theory that service is more than an intan- 
gible something of dubious potentialities. We found 
ourselves surrounded by eleven friends who before had 
been eleven critics. We were besieged for ideas, some 
of which worked out profitably and others of which 
failed utterly. But with each failure came a realiza- 
tion that good had been done. The prospect had at 
least absorbed the information that we were capable 
of more than mere typographical excellence. We are 
kicking our heels together now because we feel that 
we are well on the way to convincing our salesmen that 
printing sold on price is not, in reality, sold; that it 
is bought, and that it is infinitely more profitable to 
all concerned to approach a prospect with an expensive 
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good idea than a low-priced bad idea. We tell our 
salesmen that any buyer of printing who pays $500 for 
an idea that will bring actual results is a better business 
man than one who spends $50 for an idea that is shot 
like puffed rice into thin air. 

We have come to the conclusion — and in this we 
may stand alone — that service as it is practiced now 
is too theoretical. It reads well and it talks well, but 
it doesn’t act so well. It is one thing for the service 
manager to stand before his salesmen and expound 
deep and impressive facts about selling service; it is 
quite another for that same executive to sit down and 
work quietly and conscientiously with his men on prac- 
tical and tangible proof of the profitability of that 
service. Were we a printer employing a service man- 
ager, we would rather pick the man with the merest 
whisper of an actual idea than a trumpeting, bellowing 
national figure who stood well towards the head of his 
class in oratory and whose every suggestion was veiled 
behind that oratory. 

Service, after all, must begin with the men who sell 
the printing. They must be sold, obviously, before 
they can sell others. It is natural for them to hold the 
game in contempt, for they have found through actual 
experience that talk alone will contribute little towards 
their ultimate commission checks. 

We recommend service heartily. We feel that it 
is the one possible solution to the ultimate elimination 
of the present school-boyish practice of cutting prices 
and the annihilation of the unseen talon of destruction 
that is plucking at the jugular vein of art and making 
the printer the servant of the public instead of its 
master. Yes, we recommend service for every printer. 
But we recommend that it first strike physically at the 
man who must sell it and, through him, with positive 
actuality at the prospect. 

We should like to see a committee formed and 
financed by worthy printers of the country for the pur- 
pose of studying service. This committee would be 
centrally located and would consist of one manager and 
as many printing salesmen as would be necessary to 
carry on the work. When we say “ printing salesmen ” 
here we mean printing salesmen who have, through 
experience and common sense, developed themselves to 
a point far ahead of the order-taking men who now 
masquerade under that title. We mean men who can 
sell service, tell others how to sell service, show others 
how to sell service. It will be the duty of these men 
to spend, say, two months with the printer to whom 
they are sent. During those two months they will 
show just how service is worked under actual selling 
conditions. There will be no theoretical pep meetings; 
the whole thing will be run on the firing line of busi- 
ness. If, at the end of a year, the printers of this 
country are not then better acquainted with service 
and its full significance, we shall disappear in the near- 
est manhole, to be seen no more. 

The idea is applicable, provided there are enough 
actual printing salesmen at large, or in captivity, to be 
put into action of this sort. We should like further 
thought on the subject. 
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How to Cut Down the Overhead 


By H. L. WHEELER 


ZANY printers are unable to 
discriminate between expen- 
ditures that return a profit 

‘ and expenditures that return 
nothing. They are unable to 
see that there is any differ- 

Ay) ence between money made by 
increased business and money 
made by reduced overhead 
expenses. Elaborate and cum- 

bersome card systems are by no means evidence of 
efficiency; often they are an added burden. While 
the life of a printing plant depends to some extent upon 
the care and attention it receives, its potential life 
depends upon organization and management. How 
long can a printing plant last? Or rather, how long 
can a printing business last in the face of rising costs 
and cut-throat competition? It is perfectly plain that 
when the cost of doing things rises beyond a certain 
point something must be done in a hurry. 

If at the end of the year your business has not 
shown a profit, you have been working your head off 
just to be accommodating. A great many printers are 
really accommodating fellows whose sole reason for 
being in business seems to be to oblige their customers. 
Or is it because they love the work so much that run- 
ning a shop is just one of their hobbies? Seriously, the 
only logical reason for being in business is profit. 

Let us consider briefly the question of overhead. 
It is impossible within the scope of one article to touch 
upon all the important phases of this problem, because 
it involves all the questions that arise in the organiza- 
tion and management of a printing plant and is as 
broad as the printing business itself. There is no 
printing-plant problem into which we may dive so 
deeply as that of overhead. Very fortunately, however, 
we can get far beneath the surface and return to the 
top with much curious and valuable information, even 
though we have no more complicated diving apparatus 
than common sense and a knowledge of elementary 
arithmetic. Common sense alone without the arith- 
metic will almost suffice to give an understanding of 
the fundamental principles, so that we may say we are 
at least on speaking terms with a problem which has 
always been considered more or less complicated and 
illusive. 

By overhead we mean all the incidental expenses, 
aside from direct productive labor and materials, that 
enter into the cost of doing things. It is then at once 
apparent that the total cost of production consists of 
direct labor, materials and overhead expense. To get 
a true cost of each job it must be charged with its 
proper share of this expense burden. This is one of 
the weak spots in the management of a printing plant. 
Present-day conditions make it obligatory for you to 
get the greatest possible value for-every hour your plant 


is in operation. With prices high and little hope for 
any great reduction in the near future, this is one of 
the most serious problems that confront the average 
owner of a printing plant. 

My intention in this article is not to discuss ways 
and means of distributing the overhead cost, but rather 
to discuss ways and means of reducing the overhead 
expense. The first phase is a problem for the cost 
accountant; but before proceeding I would remind the 
reader that there is no such thing as absolutely accu- 
rate costs except for the simplest kind of manufactur- 
ing. The ramifications of the printing business are so 
many and so varied that it is a waste of time to try to 
split hairs, and so no hard and fast rules are laid down. 

How can the overhead be reduced? This brings 
us to a consideration of the practical means of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the plant and the elimination of 
waste. Economies are often established in what may 
appear to be trifles: decreasing the number of motions 
connected with a particular operation; eliminating 
double distances traveled by work and materials; 
reducing little items of expense here and there, such 
as lights burning in broad daylight when there is no 
need for it, stopping leaks in heating systems and water 
systems, keeping the equipment in repair and always 
ready for business, the periodical inspection of plant 
and property, cleaning and oiling. These are the things 
which in the aggregate spell the difference between 
profit and loss. Leaks must be looked for in detail and 
in unsuspected places. It is the thousand little things, 
individually small and unimportant, but on the whole 
portentous, which drain the life of the business and 
obstruct the most efficient operation of the plant. 

Standardize on equipment and materials as much 
as possible in order to save expense, eliminate variety 
and increase efficiency. Direct the use of correct mate- 
rials and equipment in the proper place. Another mat- 
ter often slighted is the regular cleaning and oiling of 
machinery. Hit-or-miss cleaning and oiling never ac- 
complishes anything and does not give satisfactory 
results. A well planned system is necessary, for it helps 
to prolong the life of the machines. Clean, smooth- 
running machinery contributes to increased production 
and reduces the repair bill. At the time cleaning is 
done the machines should be inspected and any breaks 
or signs of such should be reported to the foreman, who 
should see that the proper repair is made immediately. 
Often small defects are neglected, when a few minutes’ 
time might avoid an expensive repair later on. 

Some shops pay very little attention to the cleaning 
of machines except that which is absolutely necessary. 
But how much better it would be if a regular plan of 
cleaning were adopted! One or two hours a week is 
all that is necessary, and it would work wonders in 
keeping everything in the pink of condition, If given 
a fair trial, a simple plan of cleaning would show that 
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the shop had saved both time and money by having 
less wear and tear on the machinery, minimum power 
consumption, a lower labor turnover and improved 
quality of work. Some may think that the time put 
in on cleaning and inspecting the machines would be 
time taken from production, but in most cases it will 
be more than balanced by fewer breakdowns and fewer 
shutdowns for repairs, which are frequently caused by 
lack of cleaning, improper care and careless inspection. 

Few realize that a large part of the power they pay 
for is used to overcome friction. Wherever plain- 
bearing line-shaft equipment is used friction is con- 
stantly extracting its heavy toll in power loss, bearing 
wear and destruction. These drains on the profits are 
enormous, the power loss alone often amounting to a 
considerable sum. The remedy for this condition is 
the installation of ball bearings in every conceivable 
place where they can be installed. This will at once 
show a fifty to sixty per cent reduction in power con- 
sumption and power loss over the former method. Some 
ball-bearing mountings will run from three to six 
months without any attention and, furthermore, they 
are not subject to heating and wear, which frequently 
enforces idleness or shutdowns for repairs. You can 
not calculate the actual loss from friction, but the loss 
of profit and good will is a dead loss and it shows up 
when the time comes to declare dividends. 

We who have been a long time in the printing busi- 
ness have seen many a printing plant that was a true 
chamber of horrors. Too often it was a dark and poorly 
lighted room, full of dirty corners and dusty type cases. 
But this condition has passed, or is passing. Alert 
printer managers now realize the importance of well 
lighted and sanitary plants. Correct and adequate 
illumination is one of the most profitable improvements 
any printer can consider. Careful experiments with 
improved lighting in workrooms have shown produc- 
tion increases from ten to twenty-five per cent. To 
obtain the best results from improved lighting, an 
expert on lighting problems should be consulted. This 
will prove cheaper in the long run than taking the 
advice of ordinary electricians, who may not know 
anything about the kind of equipment to select for a 
particular condition. 

The reader may say that I would increase rather 
than decrease the overhead by advocating improve- 
ments which necessarily cost money. But if the cost 
of direct labor can be reduced by increasing the over- 
head even one-quarter to one-half there will be a net 
saving. Incidentally the quality of the work is always 
improved, without additional cost. The average work- 
man is inclined to give a fair return for his wages under 
the best conditions; the employer who finds his direct 
labor output below normal will do well to check up on 
his plant conditions. A doctor can sometimes cure a 
patient by pleasant talk and a few harmless pills, but 
it takes real medicine and real action to handle a con- 
dition of excessive overhead costs. In these days of 
keen competition it is up to the printer to keep his plant 
and equipment in the highest state of efficiency. Often 
an investigation will reveal many little things which 
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have heretofore been overlooked. It is possible, for a 
considerable period, to spend large sums on repairs 
and improvements to the equipment and plant in gen- 
eral without making any immediate showing in the 
way of production costs. The actual value of this work 
and its subsequent savings may, however, extend over 
a period of several years, when the total savings will 
be many times the original cost of the work. 

Take, for instance, the matter of heating and ven- 
tilation. A heating system may be not only wasteful 
but it can also greatly affect the efficiency of the plant 
and the workmen. Workrooms that are too hot or too 
cold may be affecting the output. The loss may be as 
much as ten per cent per man; and even a ten per cent 
loss in a small shop represents a direct money loss of 
several hundred dollars a day. Extremes of tempera- 
ture and poor ventilation are other known causes of 
inefficiency and low production, The big boss may too 
easily forget the time when he tried to “ stick ” type 
in a cold workroom in winter when the thermometer 
outside registered around zero; or how often he may 
have sweltered in a hot, stuffy workroom in the middle 
of August. His was the chamber of horrors that has 
passed away, but from his commanding position he 
should not forget the men now on the firing line. He 
should endeavor to keep the temperature and humidity 
of his workrooms as nearly uniform as possible at all 
seasons of the year. The result will be not only better 
printing and greater profits, but also more contented 
workmen and a decrease in labor turnover, with a cor- 
responding reduction of the overhead. The printer 
who succeeds in reducing his overhead by half has 
actually reduced the cost of production by half. Not 
the least important of the benefits gained by a sub- 
stantial reduction of the overhead is the counteracting 
influence it would have on price cutting. 

Where maintenance is carried to the point that 
operation is seldom if ever disturbed, the cost of pro- 
duction is naturally reduced. Increased output is also 
obtained in the same manner, and as increased output 
with the same equipment means reduced printing costs, 
they naturally go hand in hand. Where the general 
equipment is always in the pink of condition, a better 
product is the result. This condition means an added 
advantage over a less careful competitor, a decrease 
in physical depreciation and in the number of break- 
downs; for as the useful life of equipment extends 
only to the point where it can be economically operated, 
anything done to prolong its life will certainly lessen 
depreciation. A small maintenance expenditure does 
not necessarily signify economy; it may prove to be 
the worst kind of economy and may hasten disaster. 
The results of this method will eventually show up in 
the course of a few years and in the end will cost sev- 
eral times as much as though the plant had been prop- 
erly maintained, not only in physical depreciation of 
the entire plant, but in consequent loss in production. 
In fact, many printing-plant failures can be traced to 
this source. 

There are shops that have no adequate methods of 
handling work and materials. This is a condition 
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that contributes very largely to the overhead expense 
and calls for a much larger force of common labor than 
is actually necessary. Some shop owners feel they can 
not afford the devices designed to save time and labor 
in this particular field, and they struggle along from 
year to year in the same old rut using methods as old 
as the pyramids. At least one-half of the time and 
labor employed only in handling is wasted, and this 
of course appears in the production costs. 

Run through the advertisements in this magazine 
and you will find many mechanical devices designed 
to increase efficiency and reduce costs. But remember 
that no printing plant can function automatically. Be- 
fore these devices can be of practical use there must 
be the directing genius of a human brain having a 
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fundamental and thorough knowledge of their appli- 
cation. It is the human mind that must put into effect 
the short-cuts to labor saving and higher efficiency. 
Not only must those in charge know how to eliminate 
and correct every condition causing waste, but they 
must also be able to get codperation from every man 
in the plant before they can get the maximum return on 
every dollar invested. 

We have noted how production may be increased by 
proper lighting, heating, ventilation and other improve- 
ments. We may conservatively estimate the increase 
to be about ten per cent for the average plant. In 
addition to these benefits, there will be an improvement 
in the quality of the finished product, less eye-strain, 
more order and neatness, and less supervision. 
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The Printer’s Own Advertising 


By Rocer Woop 
(All rights to reprint reserved by Roger Wood) 


\§ LBERT HUBBARD one time 

i) said: “Advertising is the edu- 

#7) cation of the public as to who 

- you are, where you are and 

what you have to offer in the 

way of skill, talent or com- 

modity.” There are a thou- 

sand and more small printers 

throughout the length and 

breadth of this fair land who 

are small only because of lack of sales training, and a 

well defined knowledge of advertising as it applies to 

their business. It is to these printers that I am writing. 

During a period of seventeen years I have had the 

opportunity of calling on all classes of print shops, 

from Cape Cod Bay to the Seal Rocks. My observa- 

tion has been that in most cases where a print-shop 

owner has established his business by his own efforts 

—has not had the business thrust on him — he has 

the potential ability of becoming a leader in his chosen 

field. I will even go so far as to say that eighty per 

cent of the small-shop printers do possess the skill and 

talent necessary to a larger growth —a sort of natural 
adaptability for their chosen profession. 

It is this type of printer I have in mind, a sort of 
composite small-shop owner. His problem is the same 
as his brother’s problem, no matter if his plant is on 
Tenth avenue or Sansom street, Fort street or Wells 
street; in Converse, Pennsylvania, or Hastings, Ne- 
braska. He has the skill to set a piece of copy in mas- 
terful style. He knows the right type to use for a given 
piece of copy. He knows how to select appropriate 
paper stock to fit the job and type. He sees printing 
as something more than mechanical art; he sees it as 
a means of expressing ideas. 

And yet — for years perhaps — he has run a small, 
modest shop, tucked away on a side street (because 
it meant low overhead). He has gone out to solicit 
his customers when he has had time. Some few per- 


haps have dropped in, some have come because of 
fraternal or church affiliations, But always there has 
been just enough to make a fair living. Came a time 
when he had the courage to hire a salesman —on a 
drawing account — with the result that he found he 
was better off calling on the trade personally. As long 
as it was a question of price competition and estimat- 
ing, he felt easier to underbid the other fellow himself, 

But I still contend he knows the printing business 
— from the inside. He reads his trade journals and 
studies typographic style faithfully. Somehow he can’t 
seem to understand why Bill Smith — who learned the 
trade when he did, started in for himself about the same 
time he did, with the same amount of equipment — 
now operates one of the largest printing establishments 
in the state, while he is still in a modest little shop. 

I'll tell you why. It is because of low prices. He 
has been afraid to demand a fair profit above overhead. 
He wanted business to keep his shop going, to keep the 
machinery turning, and he figured if he could get this 
job away from a competitor —if he could land this 
order — he could have another customer on his books 
and he might make up for this low price on the next 
order. But he didn’t. At least he didn’t often enough 
to justify such a business policy: He has not only 
gambled away the wear and tear on his machinery, 
battered his pet type faces, but has had to take chances 
on his collections as well. That’s sixty per cent of the 
fault. Be honest, now; isn’t it? The other forty per 
cent is a lack of knowledge of advertising as applied to 
his own particular business. That, too, is true, isn’t it? 

In the past two or three years the controversy has 
arisen as to whether the printer should develop a ser- 
vice department for the production of direct advertis- 
ing. I have read many able articles, written by some 
of the foremost men in the printing-advertising field, 
who presented sound, logical arguments on both sides 
of the question. I contend that printing is as utilitarian 
today as it ever was. The province of the greater part 
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of the output of job presses is for advertising pur- 
poses — to bring business. Therefore every print-shop 
owner should have a basic knowledge of direct advertis- 
ing, whether he expects to establish an analysis and 
plan (direct advertising) department or not. 

Obviously, a knowledge of the creation of a piece 
of sales literature, broadside, folder or booklet will be 
a help to the printer and will enable him to serve his 
customers better, especially if the composition is done 
in his own shop and the selection of paper stock is left 
in some measure to his discretion. A knowledge of 
the function of the piece is also vitally necessary. If 
it will receive much handling, a durable stock must be 
selected. If the piece is intended for filing, longevity 
becomes a factor. If the subject of the piece is mechan- 
ical and likely to be carried in a man’s pocket or read 
by persons whose hands are soiled, then a stock that 
will not “ buff up ” or soil easily must be used. 

While market analyses as regards merchandising 
commodities or service, as well as copy-writing or edit- 
ing, need not be a part of a printer’s training or the 
qualifications of a printer-salesman, there are certain 
fundamental facts a printer must know aside from a 
knowledge of his own craft from a production view- 
point. You haven’t the time nor have I the space to 
give all the facts that should be considered. If you are 
interested and care to follow me, I will cover one or 
more of the points in this magazine from time to time. 

Of course you save your copies of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Most printers do; but because we shall 
have occasion to refer to past articles from time to 
time, let me suggest that you place a slip of paper 
between the leaves of your books, so the articles will 
be easy to find. I may appear to digress; that is why 
it will be necessary to review articles or paragraphs 
in previous articles because there is an underlying 
correlation of the various subjects. Let me repeat: 
Save the articles for reference and rereading. I do not 
claim that this series will be a panacea for all printers’ 
ills; but I am sure you will find some constructive 
ideas that you can apply to your business. 

Robert Ruxton, in his course on printed salesman- 
ship, says: 

The competitive element is usually sufficient to keep great 
masses of business men wishing for a little more business than 
they actually get; each man strives to overcome his competitive 
handicap in various ways; some cut price (and frequently 
quality as a consequence) ; some maintain price and give qual- 
ity; some give goods without service and others give service 
with the goods; some build reputation and others make it. 
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In the same booklet under title of “ Looking Down 
Main Street ” he says: 

< I live in a residential section; business tends to 
encroach, however. On the ground floor of the left block oppo- 
site, a tailor has opened a little repair shop; up the street which 
my window faces is another tailor’s repair shop; just around 
to the right of him on the opposite side another tailor exists; 
on the corner of the next avenue still another tailor sets forth 
his sign; there are two others, which I need not particularize, 
right in the neighborhood; the three blocks I confine myself to 
are therefore rich in tailors; up on the main thoroughfare are 
many more tailors, and all around are many tailor shops. 

I have dealt at various times with three of my neighbor 
tailors, all pleasant, affable, industrious little men who work 
from eight in the morning until nine at night making a living. 
Yes, I think they are all making a somewhat meager living, 
though I feel sure they are not making much more; they can’t 
make much more because the six divide about equally the 
limited business of the block. I have lived in this neighborhood 
about six years, and the six little tailors remain about the same 
— their little shops remain about the same size, they work about 
the same hours and I should judge each contrives to get about 
an equal amount of work. Being six little tailors concerned 
with fitting and repairs, their business horizon is necessarily 
limited; they endure their meager business because they know 
no way to better it; each day these six little tailors sit cross- 
legged on their tables, sewing by gaslight —sitting that way 
thirteen hours a day to make a living. 

Now it would be the easiest thing in the world to switch 
to one most of the business that now goes to the six tailors — it 
really wouldn’t be any trick at all. Such a condition rules mas- 
sively and universally in all lines of trade. 


Suppose we change the thought to six little printers. 
I leave the moral to you. 

The next article of this series will be about “ The 
Law of Averages,” not in particular as it applies to the 
printing industry alone, but more as it applies to selling 
and advertising in general. 

I want you to regard the series as a sort of exten- 
sion course of printer advertising. I will endeavor to 
particularize rather than generalize whenever possible, 
because I know you want facts and information, not 
mere words. Quite naturally some of my readers are 
more versed in advertising theories and practice than 
others are. Please remember that a “chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link,” and so we are going 
to take Mr. Composite Printer (meaning many in one, 
not one of many) and cover the basic or fundamental 
points that he should know first. Then we will swing 
over to the next step: “ How to Analyze His Own 
Marketing Problems,” “ How to Prepare a Definite 
Program of Advertising Expansion for the Medium- 
Sized Commercial Shop.” 


Cb See “OD 
COHE safest guide in judging the advertising value of a mailing piece is the interest it creates 
in 


the reader. The only reason for spending money on advertising is to make sales easier. 
The reader is naturally more or less interested in any proposition affecting his or her pocket 
book; unless he or she is shown conclusively that the advertised article will benefit him or her 
somehow, they will not buy. In other words, there is a certain sales resistance in every pros- 
pect which must be overcome before a sale can be made. If the mailing piece is concise and 
gtipping enough to create interest and a desire to possess, the mind of the prospect will be 
open for further sales arguments and a sale may be made. This makes the preparation of 
mailing pieces doubly important. If carelessly made and failing to accomplish what they are 


intend 


to do, they are not only a waste of money but also close the avenues of possible sales. 


They fail to tease the dollar resting safely in the buyer’s pocket to move over to the seller’s 
pocket. As this is the only object of advertising, they naturally have failed in their purpose. 


A PORTRAIT STUDY. 


Reproduced in Rotogravure by the Heliochromie Process 
of the SOCIETE ANONYME des ARTS GRAPHIQUES, GENEVA and BELLEGARDE. 


Printed in France. 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Sadag Heliochromie Rotagravure 

“A Portrait Study,” the rotagravure in colors used as an 
nsert opposite, was printed by the Société Anonyme des 
\rts Graphiques, of France. From the initial letters of the 
‘ompany’s name comes the word Sadag. The sole rights for 
‘his process have been secured by The Chromatic Gravure 
Company, Limited, London, of which Wiliam Gamble and 
x. W. Mascord are directors. F. Thevoz, principal director 
of Sadag, will visit the United States in October, when more 
can be learned about their methods. 

At present they keep their manipulations secret, though 
their claims are in brief as follows: Their results are obtained 
in three printings from automatic sheet-fed rotagravure cylin- 
der presses. The sheets from the first press are, immediately 
after printing, transferred to the second press, and then to 
the third. The drying of the ink is done so quickly that with- 
out heat or air blast the sheets are dry when they reach the 
delivery board and no slip-sheeting is required. The printing 
speed often runs up to 2,500 an hour and in a day’s run, an 
average of 2,000 is regularly attained. This speed they claim 
is due to the special ink which they have discovered. 

As to the time required in production, they say it is usually 
possible to do all the work from the time of receiving the or- 
iginals to the starting of printing on the machines in eight days, 
with several different pictures or repeats of the same picture 
on the cylinders. On occasion it can be done in less time, some- 
times in four days. In a particular test a set of cylinders was 
made and printed in five days, and the customer for whom the 
work was done estimated that it would have taken three weeks 
to do the same work by three-color relief engravings in the 
most up-to-date engraving plant. Editions from 80,000 to 
150,000 are frequently printed by Sadag, ranging from the 
highest kind of art prints to posters or periodical covers. They 
further claim that work can be done by their method of 
rotagravure more cheaply than by three-color engraving and 
relief printing. Four-color printing can also be done by 
Sadag, but is seldom found necessary. 


The ‘‘Photoengravers’ Bulletin” 


Every photoengraver is proud of the masterly manner in 
which the report of the New York photoengravers’ convention 
is handled in the August number of the Photoengravers’ Bulle- 
tin. The discussions of business problems there recorded will be 
of permanent value to him, while the opinions of his craft 
expressed by leaders in other lines of business should be an 
inspiration to higher efforts. As a piece of quick bookmaking 
the report is a marvel. Its illustrations, engravings, makeup 
and presswork will give it a permanent place in any library. 
The price of a bound copy — an attractive volume, worth far 
more than its low price —is but $2, while the limited supply 
lasts. The engraver who has not a copy can not make a 
better investment. 
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An Apotheosis of Photoengraving 

Photoengraving is at last winning the recognition it has so 
deservedly earned in the graphic arts. One instance of this is 
to be found in “ The most beautiful building in the world,” 
the Library of Congress, at Washington, D. C., where it thrills 
one to see the place of honor assigned to photoengraving in the 
Department of Prints. Here are shown wood engravings from 
Albrecht Diirer’s day to the “ Golden Age” of wood engrav- 
ing in our own country, which has now passed. Here also is 
shown the work of the early etchers in metal for intaglio print- 
ing, which permitted but few impressions. How appropriate 
is it that the latest development in metal etching, from which 
millions of impressions may be had, so necessary in our time, 
should occupy a central position. The photoengraved subject 
selected is the reproduction of a stained glass window by 
William Willet, made as a “‘ keepsake ” for the members of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. This color reproduction 
is in sixteen printings, the engravings made by The Walker 
Engraving Company, New York, the presswork by Norman 
T. A. Munder, Baltimore. The progressive proofs in this 
exhibit fill completely an octagonal case in the center of the 
gallery, and is the subject of absorbing study and interest to 
all who visit the library. 


Japanese Work on Photomechanical Methods 


In 1913 The Inland Printer Company published a com- 
prehensive book on the Photomechanical Processes. It con- 
tained exhibits of all the methods in use, besides describing 
them. The book sold for but $3. Ten years later $50 was 
offered for a clean copy, showing that some technical books, 
when out of print, grow in value even faster than Hollywood 
real estate. Just now comes to hand from Prof. Yuseda 
Kamada, of the High Art Industrial College, Tokio, Japan, 
a work of 526 pages on “The Photomechanical Printing 
Processes.” Many of the illustrations are reproduced from 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S book, and it is to be hoped the text 
is translated from the same source, for the Japanese will then 
get their money’s worth, no matter what the price of this 
book. Professor Kamada visited this country a few years ago. 
He knows English very well; in fact, he has for many years 
been translating information from this department, with credit, 
into Japanese and publishing it in the Japanese “ Inland 
Printer,” and photomechanical workers from there who have 
visited here have been kind enough to admit their obligations 
to this department. Professor Kamada is to be complimented 
on his enterprise in publishing so elaborate a work when his 
readers can not warrant a large edition. Even expert cross- 
word puzzle readers accustomed to “ verticals” would fail 
on this book unless they also understood “high brow” Jap- 
anese. An ordinary Japanese artizan was asked to translate a 
line or two, and he shook his head and said it was in a dialect 
he did not understand. 
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Tint Block Use Should Be Revived 


At the Houston convention it was suggested that the prac- 
tice of using solid tint blocks under photoengravings be revived. 
A generation ago it was customary to give an added value to a 
photoengraving by printing under it light hues of ink in yellow, 
buff, green or pink, depending on the subject. There are sev- 
eral advantages in this tint-block practice: It permits the use 
of uncoated paper stock, which is preferred by many readers. 
The solid tint of yellow ink, for example, covers the fiber of 
the paper and gives the effect of hot pressing, and on this film 
of ink photoengravings print admirably. Further, the addition 
of the tint extending beyond the margins of the engraving 
gives the pleasing effect that an art etching has when printed 
on inlaid Japanese paper. Tint blocks cost but little, as they 
consist merely of a plate of zinc cut to the proper size and 
mounted on a base to bring the zinc to printing height. In 
the cases of books and magazines these tint blocks can be 
made in standard sizes and used over and over again. 


Sperati or ‘‘Propho”’ Printing 

The collotype process called after Mr. Sperati, Turin, Italy, 
its inventor, is to be called Propho printing in the United States, 
as announced by F. M. Walsh, who is handling it in this coun- 
try. He claims for Propho printing that it requires no special 
press, but can be done on flat-bed and cylinder presses. The 
printing surface is gelatin on a celluloid film. After this gelatin 
film is sensitized it is printed on from an ordinary negative. 
After the film is exposed to light and washed to remove the sen- 
sitizer it is dried, soaked in glycerin and clamped on a flat-bed 
press or drawn around an impression cylinder, and it is claimed 
it can be printed from in greasy ink without the use of a damp- 
ing roller. The film comes in rolls 100 feet long and as wide as 
40 inches. Mr. Walsh says he has seen flat-bed presses printing 
from this film at the rate of 800 to 1,000 an hour. The life of 
a film is said to be 10,000 impressions. The facts are that no 
one knows at present how this collotype process will work in 
our climate. A demonstration laboratory is being prepared 
where the Sperati collotype process can be tried out before any 
licenses are sold for its use. The results of this laboratory 
work will be told in some future issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
as soon as they are obtainable. 


Chromium-Plated Zinc 


H. E. Haring, of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., has been experimenting on the deposition of chromium 
on printing plates for the U. S. Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. The result of his work is that nickel-faced and soft 
steel plates on which chromium has been deposited to a thick- 
ness of .0002 of an inch (.005 mm.) will outwear on the print- 
ing press the hardest steel. Over a thousand plates have been 
electroplated with chromium, and none of them has as yet 
shown signs of wear. It is estimated that chromium facing 
will outlast on the press several nickel-faced plates and will last 
twice as long as case-hardened steel. They say the results are 
sharper than steel plates. This is due to the slight electro depos- 
ited film on an intaglio plate. Though this film is no thicker 
than a soap bubble it closes up the intaglio line to a slight degree 
and consequently makes the lines finer and sharper. It now 
remains for an electrotyper to deposit chromium on zinc 
engravings, both line and halftone, and do a real service to 
newspapers and magazines that now electrotype zinc plates 
in order that they can get plates to withstand the wear and 
tear of large editions. Cold enamel on zinc has brought this 
metal to be appreciated by engravers; a slight film of chro- 
mium on it will cause it to outwear copper and even steel. If 
chromium should be deposited on zinc after a cold enamel 
print is made on it from a positive, the zinc could be etched 
in relief, as nitric acid has no effect on chromium. 
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Copper Etching Hastened by Oxygen 

It would be well for copper etchers to bear in mind that 
the oxygen in the air hastens the etching of copper. This is 
the reason that etching copper face down in a still bath requires 
so much longer than etching face up in a rocking bath. If a 
fine jet of oxygen from a tank, such as used for calcium light, 
were projected into the iron chlorid bath used in still etching 
it would make an ideal method for copper etching. Progres- 
sive engravers, take notice of this before some one patents it. 


Enamel Acid Resist Simplified 


H. Mills Cartwright has been investigating glue and its use 
in photoengravers’ enamel acid resist, and comes to this con- 
clusion: Given a good glue, all the ingredients required for 
a good enamel or glue, a bichromate salt and water. The vis- 
cosity (thickness) of the solution should be adjusted to the 
speed of whirling and the drying temperature. Under ordinary 
conditions it is found that one part glue to two parts water 
is satisfactory. Ammonium bichromate is used on account of 
its greater solubility, the maximum quality being about two 
per cent of the solution. Ammonia may be used as a preserva- 
tive, but aside from that there seems to be nothing gained by 
its addition, particularly as it tends to weaken the hold of the 
enamel on the metal. If ammonia is regarded as necessary, 
the bichromate should be dissolved in one-half the water, and 
liquid ammonia added slowly until a yellow color is obtained. 
Chromic acid is sometimes added to increase the sensitivity 
of the coating, but as it may very easily cause spontaneous 
insolubility it should not be employed. 


NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 


By S. H. Horcan 


The Novographic Process 
An American visitor at the Exhibition of Printing and 
Allied Trades held at Agricultural Hall, London, brought 
back with him a miniature copy of the British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer made by what is called the ‘“Novo- 
graphic” process and asked an opinion on it. 
Answer.—The result is no better than miniature repro- 
ductions of newspapers made in New York in 1875, or fifty 
years ago. The method is similar only that the reproduc- 
tions made by the Graphic Company were printed from 
stone and this small paper of this year was printed in the 
offset manner. As the saying goes, there is really not so much 
new under the sun, after all. 


Why Photo-Printed Images Are Sharper 


Old photo-lithographers, like the writer, have wondered 
why grained metal plates are made sensitive to light and the 
image printed directly on the metal from a negative instead of 
the simpler method of sensitizing gelatin coated paper, photo- 
printing on this paper, inking this print, developing the image 
and transferring this image to the metal. 

The advantage the new method has over the transfer 
method is this: When grained metal is coated with a sensitized 
colloid the peak of the grain is covered, as well as the valleys 
between the grains. A photo-print made from a line negative 
on this sensitized metal gives a sharp line of demarkation 
over the peaks and valleys of the grain between the light-hard- 
ened and unhardened colloid. Let a transfer be made from 
this same line negative, the ink image is “ squashed,” it might 
be said, by the pressure of transferring over the peaks and 
through the valleys of the grain so that the lines of the trans- 
ferred image are not so sharp as the photo-printed image. 
Photo-lith paper transfers were all right when used on a smooth 
lithographic stone, but will not give such sharp results when 
transferred to a grained planographic plate. 
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Copyright Revision Will Aid Graphic Arts 


By WaLpon FAwceETT 
Written Expressly for “The Inland Printer” 


OR almost every participant in the graphic 

arts in the United States there is a mea- 
) sure of significance in the fact that a sub- 

committee of Congress is improving the 
4 —— ES interval between sessions to perfect plans 
f| C ( my WY) for a general revision of the nation’s copy- 
NS C& Ba right laws. For the printer, the engraver, 
, AY the lithographer and every allied crafts- 
man the question of copyright principles and practices becomes 
daily more important. Because, whether his capacity is that 
of an owner or a user of copyright material, each exponent of 
he art preservative is conscious of the increasing popular 
impulse to protect the fruits of creative work in typography. 

Despite the obvious contacts, a hint of impending copyright 
‘evision might, ordinarily, induce only limited reaction among 
he practical men of the printing industry and its affiliations. 
‘Through a span of years copyright revision has been a peren- 
nial issue at the national seat of government, and so often have 
false alarms been sounded that the busy executives of the 
industry have grown skeptical. Nevertheless, each succeeding 
year has brought additional pressure of need for the rewriting 
of the copyright statutes in order that the system be simplified 
and adapted to modern conditions. 

What passes as the current movement for the revision of 
the copyright structure was inaugurated in the last Congress. 
Champions of the measure were not without hope that it might 
be possible to bring the proposition to vote before adjourn- 
ment. Reconciliation of diverse and conflicting interests 
proved, however, a process requiring so much time that the 
patent committee of the House of Representatives was unable 
to report out, with recommendation for passage, a draft that 
would be acceptable as a compromise. To conciliate the 
divergent elements in advance of the meeting of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, and thereby conserve the time of the session for 
actual legislative effort, has been the object of the conferences 
arranged by the subcommittee for the summer and autumn of 
this year. 

Adjustment of a copyright revision program to the needs 
and the objections of the various groups affected is proving 
a much more formidable task than in former times when there 
was less prospect of success. When essayed, formerly, it was 
deemed necessary only to find a common meeting ground for 
authors, composers, illustrators, printers, engravers, publish- 
ers, librarians and booksellers. Suggestion that the United 
States subscribe to the Berne international copyright conven- 
tion was always countered by the demand of the organized 
printing trades for the so-called “ manufacturing clause ” de- 
signed to insure to American industry participation in the pro- 
duction of books of alien authorship, proportionate to the 
success of these works in the American market. 

Injection of the first important supplementary considera- 
tion in copyright came several years ago with the advent of 
mechanical reproductions of music, in the form, chiefly of 
phonograph and talking machine records and perforated rolls 
for player-pianos and other mechanically operated instruments. 
To meet the situation the law was amended by the insertion 
of a compulsory license clause. The bearing of copyright 
upon the manufacturers of “canned” music appears today 
as none the less a factor in the program of reconstruction. 
Added to it, as even newer elements in a situation already 
complicated, are the application of copyright, directly and 
indirectly, to the motion picture industry and the tangle of 














technicalities involved in the broadcasting by radio of copy- 
righted literary and musical material. 

In order to obtain the proper slant on what the revisionists 
in Congress are attempting to do, it must be recognized that 
the ambition is not merely to simplify the existing copyright 
law, ironing out its contradictions and inconsistencies, but also 
to consolidate and unify the copyright system. Pertinent to 
this latter objective is the plan to remove from the jurisdiction 
of the patent office, and incorporate in the copyright office at 
the Library of Congress, the machinery for the copyright of 
works of art, literary productions, etc., having to do with 
articles of manufacture. 

The division of authority that now exists has proved mad- 
dening or mystifying on occasion to many disciples of the 
graphic arts. Lack of consistency as well as cumbersome 
administrative routine can be charged against a system that 
allows an applicant to copyright, in one quarter, at a nominal 
fee, a pictorial illustration or work connected with the fine arts, 
but requires him to go to another quarter and pay a much 
higher fee for the certification of equivalent subject matter 
that has a purpose exclusively commercial — that is to say, is 
used on or in connection with an article of manufacture, as a 
label or advertising print. Confusion is worse confounded by 
the circumstance that, according to present precepts, a title, 
slogan or combination of words may not be entered as a copy- 
right and yet non-descriptive slogans, given bona-fide use on 
goods passing in interstate commerce, are registered as trade- 
marks, and titles for books in series as well as for newspaper 
cartoons and other features obtain trade-mark recognition. 

Important as is the proposal to concentrate copyright activ- 
ities, regardless of the purpose of the intellectual expression, 
it is matched by another feature of the legislative program, the 
project to bring the protection of original ornamental designs 
within the scope of the copyright system. Present arrange- 
ments permit of the safeguarding of designs against piracy or 
imitation only by recourse to the patent system. A design 
that, in form or outline, exemplifies exercise of inventive abil- 
ity is eligible for a patent. The design patent, so characterized 
to distinguish it from the mechanical patent and the process 
patent, is obtainable for a period of three and one-half, seven 
or fourteen years, at the option of the applicant. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the established system of 
patenting designs has been regarded with increasing dissatis- 
faction by the business community in general and by the print- 
ing crafts and associates in particular. Unrest has grown in 
recent years by reason of the stiffened exactions of the patent 
office censors, who have demanded that, to be eligible for pat- 
ents, designs shall be distinctly new and original in shape, con- 
figuration or ornamentation, and not to any extent reminiscent 
of prior art. Administrative routine at Washington has moved 
so slowly that frequently months have elapsed between the 
submitting of a design and the granting of a patent —a form 
of tardiness that has been particularly hard on printers, pub- 
lishers and graphic art designers. A third grievance of the 
graphic arts has resulted from deficiencies in the law. For 
various reasons, which there is not space to discuss in detail, 
designers of type faces, etc., have been unable to obtain, under 
design patents, the protection to which they have felt entitled, 
and the result has been to chill the enthusiasm for creative 
work in this field. 

The new code, which it is proposed that Congress shall 
apply to the classification of industrial property, assumes that 
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designs, such as those which originate in typographical art, are 
subjects of authorship rather than of invention —a liberal 
estimate which would open to protection new combinations of 
subject matter that, separately, is old in typographic art. Sym- 
pathetic to this modified ideal is the plan, already approved 
by a congressional committee, which would substitute for the 
patent system a system of recording or registering designs. 
This would be administered at the copyright office instead 
of at the patent office, and designers and design owners would 
be spared the delays necessary for examination as to anticipa- 
tion, invention and other elements requisite in patent procedure 
but not essential for copyright. 

In taking this step the United States will be merely follow- 
ing the example of other countries where the graphic arts are 
entrenched. In most foreign countries designs are protected 
not by patent, as heretofore in this country, but by copyright, 
or some agency of authentication analogous to copyright. With 
the transfer of designs to the copyright system, printers and 
their peers will not only have a facility for quick protection 
—often a foremost consideration in the graphic arts — but 
will be enabled to obtain protection at relatively modest 
expense. It is, indeed, proposed that an original design shall 
be copyrighted for a term of two years for a fee of $2. This 
payment would, perhaps, yield all the protection needed for 
a short-lived typographical design, whereas, in the event of 
interest being unexpectedly sustained, the monopoly in a pro- 
bationary design may be extended for a period up to, say, 
twenty years on payment of an additional fee. 

The multiplicity of the interests that are codperating in 
the effort to evolve an ideal copyright system and the different 
angles from which they approach the subject should make for 
a balanced, equitable structure. For example, witness the 
latter-day insistence of the conferees that all copyrighted mate- 
rial shall bear plain warning of the limitations upon its use. 
The present movement for revision of the copyright laws was 
initiated by a group of authors and composers. Intent upon 
insuring the rewards of creative genius, they failed to provide 
for explicit “notice” of copyright as a ‘prerequisite of pro- 
tection. Quick to sense the danger created, the nation’s leading 
authorities on copyright pointed out that printers, engravers, 
etc., could not be expected to devote time and effort to verify- 
ing the freedom from copyright of every chance piece of copy 
brought to them; yet, without checking up on sources, the 
printer might lay himself liable for copyright infringement if 
every copyright owner were not required to “ give notice.” 

In amplifying the already broad and comprehensive law 
which has been in force since 1909, the proposed copyright 
revision would afford protection more complete than has here- 
tofore been obtainable in this country and at the same time 
would open to citizens of the United States the reciprocal 
privileges that attach to membership in the copyright league 
of nations, supposing this feature is retained in the final draft. 
Copyright will secure to the author or proprietor the exclusive 
right to print, publish, copy and sell the copyrighted work; 
to translate it into other languages or dialects, or make any 
other version thereof if it is a literary work; to dramatize it 
if it is a non-dramatic work; to convert it into a novel if it 
is a drama, etc. And in the case of composite works —a class 
of especial interest to printers —the copyright gives to the 
proprietor all the rights he would have if each part were indi- 
vidually copyrighted. 

All classes of products within the range of the graphic arts 
are accorded protection under the prospective general copy- 
right bill as tentatively drafted. Included in the list are books, 
periodicals (including house-organs), lectures, reproductions of 
works of art such as engravings, lithographs, photogravures, 
etc., drawings, photographs and maps. The simplification of 
marking which has already been inaugurated with respect to 
maps, works of art, pictorial illustrations, etc., would be ex- 
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tended to advertising prints and labels and to design — only, 
instead of giving notice of copyright by means of the letter 
“C” enclosed within :a circle, accompanied by the initials, 
monogram, mark or symbol of the proprietor, the registered 
or copyrighted design would carry the letter “R” enclosed 
within a circle. The comprehensive marking will prove a 
boon to reproducers who desire to provide a warning against 
trespass, but do not want a copyright notice so obtrusive as 
to mar the artistic effect of the presentation. 

On the score of copyright rules, there might appear to be 
little in common between printers and motion-picture pro- 
ducers. Nevertheless, motion-picture producers are doing a 
service to printers by insisting upon two points in the con- 
ferences designed to evolve a measure universally acceptable. 
They are demanding the utmost clarity in the sections of the 
revised statute dealing with assignments. The intent is to 
leave no room for dispute or misunderstanding as to the right 
of a purchaser of copyrighted material to make changes, re- 
arrangements, substitutions of title, etc. Some of these same 
problems confront printers who purchase copyrighted material. 
Similarly, if copyright is to be recognized as inherent in the 
author or creator of an artistic or intellectual work, the motion- 
picture interests would have the new law make due allowance 
for the rights of a proprietor or employer for whom copy- 
rightable material is produced by a staff member who is reim- 
bursed by salary or retainer or operates under continuing 
contract, instead of on the basis of a separate consideration 
for each subject which changes hands or is made to order. 


CARE OF NUMBERING MACHINES 


Most printers keep their typographic (press) numbering 
machines in kerosene, gasoline or a light oil when not in use. 
This is really about the worst thing that can be done. When 
the machines are put on the press to “run” they are full of 
grease, and, usually, considerable stock is spoiled before the 
figures will print. And furthermore, with the machines full of 
grease the ink sticks, causing the machines to clog. 

The proper care is as follows: As soon as a form is off the 
press, unlock it and remove the machines, filling their space 
with metal furniture. The form can be locked again and put 
in the rack, or stored for further use. 

Wash the machines in gasoline, using a one-pound “ short ” 
coffee can as a receptacle. Have enough gasoline to cover ma- 
chines so they can be stirred around to allow the gasoline to 
permeate through all parts. Take a tooth brush and scour 
thoroughly — turn the digit wheels with the thumb to insure 
a thorough cleansing of all figures. Then using clean rags, 
wipe the machines until they are dry. Place machines in a 
tight box away from moisture. 

When it is time to use the machines again oil with “ 3 in 1” 
— or any light oil — placing one drop only next to figure “4” 
of each digit wheel, and a drop or two where plunger works up 
and down. 

When cleaning machines, take an ordinary pin and pick 
out the dirt and sediment which usually collects in slot next to 
figure “4” on end opposite slot. A small amount of dirt in 
this place will cause plungers to fail to turn the last two or 
three wheels.— Selected. 


PRODUCE! PRODUCE! 


Were it but the most pitiful infinitesimal fraction of a 
product — produce it in God’s name! ’Tis the utmost thou 
has in thee. Out with it, then! Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy whole might. Work while it is called 
today, for the night cometh, wherein no man can work.— 
Carlyle. 
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By Martin HEIR 


Author ‘ Printing Estimators’ Red Book ” and ‘‘ How to Figure Composition.” 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 


Personal replies by 


letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


How to Estimate Printing 
Lesson No. 12 


FoLDING BY MACHINERY.—The number of folding machines 
on the market has increased more rapidly than practically any 
other kind of printing machinery. This condition makes it 
necessary for the printing estimator to become familiar with 
the operation and production records of all such machines, as 


The Anderson Jobbing Folder 


he may not know from day to day, or from week to week, for 
what machine he may be required to estimate. We have, 
therefore, gone to some pains to gather the records of all the 
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The Chambers Double-Sixteen Folder 


machines we could find listed. These records have been ob- 
tained from shops in Chicago and elsewhere where the machines 
are in daily operation and where true, dependable records of 
the work produced are obtained. To avoid confusion and sus- 
picion of prejudice, we list them alphabetically according to 
name. 


Folding of the sheets after they are printed is one of the 
big operations in the print shop, ranking next to the printing 
of the sheet. It is therefore evident that the printing esti- 





The New Cleveland Folder 


mator must know the production records of the machines in 
the shop he represents, by keeping close watch of operations. 

Accordion or Zig-Zag Folding — Although this is a kind 
of folding not in general use, there may be cases where it is 
demanded, as on novelties, etc. The machine for this class of 
work is manufactured by the Chicago Steel Tape Company. 
It folds either flat sheets or from the roll, ranging in width of 


The Dexter Quadruple Folder 


the folded sheet from two to eight inches. The production 
varies from 8,000 to 12,000 folds an hour, according to the 
size of the sheet. 

The Anderson Folder.— In the plant of the Cuneo Printing 
Company, Chicago, a dozen or more of these machines have 
averaged 50,000 sheets 1712 by 23, folded to 834 by 23, in 
an eight-hour day, when automatic feeders were used. By hand 
feeding, the average was 45,000 to 48,000 in the same time; in 
both cases the stock folded was sixty or seventy pound enamel. 
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In the Burkert-Walton plant at Evansville, Indiana, 5,000 
folded sheets an hour were produced, 221% by 35, sixteen pages, 
three right-angle catalogue folds. 

In the plant of the Shallcross Printing & Stationery Com- 
pany, St. Louis, an average of 5,000 folded sheets an hour was 
obtained on a job of 170,000 double letterheads, 10 by 17. 


The Brown Folders. — 
In the Henry O. Shepard 
Company plant, Chicago, 
these machines with Cross 
feeders are producing 1,800 
to 2,000 double-sixteen 
signatures an hour. 

The Chambers Folders. 
— These folders average 
2,400 sheets an hour for 
India Bible paper and 3,600 
on medium stock. How- 
ever, no average produc- 
tion records are available 
for these machines that 
can be applied for all establishments and all classes of work. 
With the double-sixteen machine, the production given means 
4,800 to 7,200 sixteen-page signatures an hour, and with the 
quadruple machine 9,600 to 14,400. 

The Cleveland Folders.— Sheets up to folio, 2,800 to 3,000 
an hour; larger than folio, 2,500 to 2,800, according to stock 





The Dick Folder 





The Eclipse Folder 


and size of fold. The manufacturers of the Cleveland folders 
have recently placed on the market a new model for letter 
folding and other folding of a like nature. It has a guaranteed 


The Fuller Multiplex Folder 


speed of 8,000 letter-size sheets an hour. It will fold sheets 
as small as 4 by 6 inches, and as large as 17 by 22 inches. It 
will make three parallel and three right-angle folds, fifty-five 
different folded forms in all. 
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may be put, it is almost impossible to state average production 
records that will cover all. On its standardized jobbing folders 
the company recommends a maximum speed of 3,600 opera- 





The Baum Pony Folder 


tions an hour; on the double-sixteen machine 3,000, and on the 
quadruple machine 3,000. At this rate the double-sixteen ma- 
chine will produce approximately 5,000 sixteen-page or 2,500 
thirty-two-page signatures an hour, while the quad- 
ruple machine will double this production. 

The Dick Folders—These folders are made for 
circular letters, price lists, statements, time tables, 
etc., and are designed expressly for office use or for 
letter and addressing shops. The machine illustrated 
herewith will fold the ordinary three-fold letter for 
No. 6 or 64 envelope at the rate of 4,000 to 6,000 
an hour. It will fold any sheet from 9 to 12 to 74% 
by 10 inches. It may be placed on a table or stand 
where it is handy for the operator. 

The Eclipse Folders—There are two models of 
these machines, one for newspaper work and one for 
combination newspaper and job work. The news- 
paper folder will fold any size sheet from five-column 
folio to seven-column quarto (20 by 26, to 36 by 48 
inches) giving three or four right-angle folds, with de- 











The Mentges No. 7 Folder 


livery following each. Combinations possible on this machine 





are four, six, eight, ten and twelve pages, with double the 
number of pages for periodical size. Production, 1,500 to 
1,800 an hour. 







The Dexter Folders— Because of the many sizes and 
styles of Dexter folders, and the varied uses to which they 
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The combination machine will fold sheets 12 by 18 inches 
to 28 by 42 inches, with the smallest size page 514 by 7 inches, 
the largest 14 by 21 inches. Production, 1,500 to 1,800 an 
hour, the same as the newspaper model. 

The Fuller Folders —The multiplex folder illustrated will 
produce varying numbers of sixteen-page signatures, such as 
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The Omaha Newspaper Folder 


four, five, six, seven and eight, as the requirements may be. 
It will take sheets of any size up to 44 by 64 inches, with three 
parallel folds, delivered cut apart. A perforator at the second 
fold lets the air out and sets the folds down tightly at the back. 
The machine will fold 2,500 sheets or from 10,000 to 20,000 
sixteen-page signatures an hour. 

The Hall Folders— At the E. C. DeWitt plant, Chicago, 
the Model 514 produced 6,000 four-fold signatures an hour, 
automatic feed, the sheet size being 12 by 12 inches. At the 
W. F. Hall plant, Chicago, the average produced was 7,000 
four-fold signatures an hour. An eight-page pasted sheet with 
two folds was produced in the H. O. Reno plant, Chicago, at 
an average of 5,000 an hour. At the University of Chicago 
Press the 652 jobber produced an average of 2,750 signatures 
an hour. 

The Liberty Folders——There are six models of these ma- 
chines. (1) Model 87 will make either one, two or three right- 
angle folds at one feeding, at a speed of 3,000 folded signatures 
an hour. 

(2) Model 88 will make either single-fold work, two right- 
angle folds, two parallel folds, or one right-angle followed by 
two parallels at a single feeding, at the rate of 3,000 signa- 
tures an hour. 

(3) Model 89 is a combination of both Models 87 and 88 
and will make all the folds that can be handled on both models 
at a speed of 3,000 folded sheets an hour. 

(4) Model 90, Liberty Junior, handles any size sheet from 
51% by 6, to 17 by 22% inches, and will take single-fold work, 
two right-angle work, two parallel work, or one right-angle 
followed by two parallels. The speed of this machine is 3,600 
folded signatures an hour. 

(5) The Baum pony will make either one or two parallel 
folds on sheet sizes from 514 by 6, to 11 by 17 inches. The 
speed depends entirely on the speed of the operator. On 
small size sheets, 12,000 to 15,000 folded signatures an hour 
can be secured. The production is reduced as larger sheets 
are used, because it is impossible to feed the larger sheets as 
rapidly as the smaller ones. 

(6) The Baum high-duty machine handles any size sheet 
from 5 by 6, to 14 by 19 inches. The third set of rolls on this 
particular model is located on the opposite side of the machine, 
which provides for the folding of broadsides, etc., so that they 
can be clipped at the bottom instead of at the top. The speed 
of this machine is 6,000 folded signatures an hour. 
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The Mentges Folders—These machines are manufactured 
in four models for book and circular folding, and one for 
newspaper and periodical work. The No. 7 machine is de- 
signed for letter, circular and booklet work. It handles any 
weight and grade of stock from 514 by 6, to 25 by 25 inches in 
four, six, eight, twelve and sixteen page signatures at a pro- 
: duction of 3,000 to 3,600 signatures an hour. 

The No. 11 model handles sheets up to 
25 by 38, at a production of 2,600 to 3,000 an 
hour. 

The No. 112 model is a new one just placed 
on the market. It is designed to cover practi- 
cally all work handled in the average print 
shop. Its production is claimed to be 4,000 to 
6,000 sheets an hour, but no actual production 
records are available so far. 

The Omaha Folders—These machines at- 
tach to practically any make of front or rear 
delivery press, and consequently their produc- 
tion depends on the production of the press. 
They handle any size of newspaper from 18 by 
24, to 40 by 52 inches. They make either three 
or four folds. 

The Omaha Junior is designed for hand 
feeding. Its production is 1,600 to 1,800 sheets an hour. 

The Swart Folders——The jobbing folders of this make are 
manufactured in seven sizes, ranging in sheet capacity from 





The Swart Single Folder 


8% by 11, to 50 by 74 inches. The production average is 
3,000 signatures an hour. The double-sixteen and double- 
thirty-two folders will produce 5,000 signatures an hour; the 
quadruple folder will produce 8,000 to 10,000 sixteen-page 
signatures an hour. 

The single and double parallel folder illustrated will aver- 
age 6,000 signatures an hour. 


A RESULT OF ORGANIZATION 


Says the house-organ of the Chicago North Side Printers’ 
Guild: Lyall’s pressman was sick, and the shop was swamped 
with work — one job was in a particular rush. The automatic 
feeder then developed “cramps” and refused to function. 
Darrell was up a tree, so to speak. He spent several trying 
hours in an effort to get the “ bugger” started, but without 
success. He was about to call the repair man, when he hap- 
pened to think of Harry Griesemer, not so far away. 

Darrell gave Harry a buzz, and explained the situation. 

“ Sure, I’ll come over! ” says Harry. He did, and dropped 
his own work to do it. 

The result was that Harry succeeded in starting the feeder, 
Darrell delivered the job on time and another customer was 
satisfied. 

Who can say that organization does not bring results? 
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The Printers of Abilene 


Part VIII.—By Martin HEIR 


ICHARD FARWELL had been employed 

as composing-room foreman by Harry 

) White, Jr., up to the time the shop was 
closed. He was steady and reliable, and 

=—Jk3 was a good workman. And, like his em- 
ployer, he was ambitious; although he 
pays loved his trade, he did not intend to die 

“ as a compositor. He wanted to progress 
— to become a master printer, as he now considered himself a 
master craftsman. Dick and his wife lived in a rented five- 
room apartment on one of the better residence streets of Abi- 
lene. Only the two of them; there were no children. They 
could easily get along with three rooms, but a five-room apart- 
ment was the usual style of the city; so they had to take the 
five. Two of the rooms were therefore of practically no use 
to them — nothing but expense — which rankled on Dick’s 
sense of thrift. A year or so before the bankruptcy of Harry 
White threw Dick out of employment his wife had inherited 
$3,000 from an uncle who had died intestate. This money, 
together with another thousand that had been saved up both 
before and after their marriage, rested nicely in the savings 
bank at three and one-half per cent interest. But Dick was 
not satisfied; the returns were not large enough; by careful 
investment the money might bring better results. 

His wife wanted to visit her folks in Ohio, and thought she 
might use some of the money for this purpose. ‘‘ What’s: the 
use of having money when you can’t use it for pleasure while 
you are young? ” she demanded. 

But Dick objected. Such reckless spending of money 
would be a sheer waste. The expenses of travel were high. 
Then like other women, she would want new clothes for such 
a trip, and she would have to buy presents for her family, 
which would add to the expense. No, it wouldn’t do. The 
money would be gone, and she would come home all tired out. 

“No, let’s invest the money in a printing office,” he said. 
“Tt has always been my ambition to have a shop of my own; 
I’m tired of working for the benefit of others. Look at the 
time my boss is having! He never gets to the office before 
nine in the morning or two in the afternoon, and he leaves again 
at four or four-thirty. If I had a press and some type I could 
do the same thing. We have the money to buy it with, and 
our two extra rooms are admirably suited for just such a pur- 
pose. I could work three or four hours in the evening, and 
make a lot of money at the prices they are now getting. This 
would give us an extra income from our money, and we could 
have some benefit out of the two rooms. In a year or so we 
would save enough for both of us to take a month’s vacation 
and visit your folks.” 

“ Richard Farwell,” Mrs. Farwell objected, “ do you really 
mean what you say? Do you really intend to make a work 
shop out of our home? ” 

“Yes, why not? Lots of people have a store in front and 
living rooms in the rear. That’s nothing out of the ordinary.” 

“T knew,” Mrs. Farwell said, “but that’s different. A 
press means ink and oil and dust and dirt. I won’t have my 
home turned into a print shop. Any woman is entitled to the 
sanctity of a home. The biggest part of the money is mine, 
and I should have the right to decide what it’s to be used for.” 

Dick admitted that much. “ But this is for your benefit 
as much as for mine. You wish to be independent, don’t you, 
and to have money to buy new clothes with, and a car that 
you can drive yourself, and a bungalow with a garden in the 
back where you can grow flowers and vegetables and such? ” 











“And a castle on the tail end of a yellow moonbeam,” she 
sneered. “No, Dick, not yet—with my money. I know 
what I have, but I don’t know what I'll get.” 

She was outwardly very stern, although she knew that if 
he persisted her resistance would disappear. 

Thus matters stood when the crash came and Dick found 
himself “a man of leisure.” 

“ Now,” he said, “ you can look at the benefit of your 
stubbornness. If you had been a little more reasonable we 
could now have had a print shop of our own to fall back on 
and probably also a prosperous business. Now I’m out of 
work and no prospect of another job in sight. It will mean 
living on our savings. You women surely have great business 
sense.” 

“Oh, Dick, don’t blame me. You know you could have had 
your way if you had insisted.” 

In the meantime Dick had not been idle. He had secretly 
gathered all the information he could find regarding the cost 
of a suitable print shop, and had even written a supply house 
about terms of payment and other details. He therefore 
smiled cunningly when he heard his wife’s last statement. 

“Ts that so? That’s just like a woman; blaming the man 
when she sees the result of her foolishness and when it is too 
late to change matters.” 

“Ts it too late?’ The softness of her voice evidenced sub- 
missive meekness. 

“Why, of course, it is. You don’t think I would risk our 
money as conditions are now, do you? ” 

“Why not? It seems to me that the time now must be ex- 
cellent for going into business. Two shops are closed and a 
number of men idle who formerly were busy. There surely 
must be the same amount of work now as there was before. 
Why not see what you can buy the White shop for? ” 

“That wouldn’t be of any use. The creditors wouldn’t sell 
for what I could afford to pay. Furthermore, I do not fancy 
trying to build up a busted business. But I might consider 
going to Chicago and making a little investigation of my own. 
I need a vacation anyway.” 

Mrs. Farwell was not so sure about the correctness of the 
last statement, but she could readily see that if anything should 
come out of the proposition it would be necessary for Dick to 
see the supply people personally. 

“Ves, why not do that? ” she said. 

Dick came downtown just as the printers of Abilene went 
into conference with the directors of the Association of Com- 
merce. At Main street and Commerce avenue he met Tom 
Clark. 

“Well, Tom,” he said, as an introduction, “ how’s busi- 
ness these days? ” 

“Rushing. Too busy even to attend an important meeting 
this afternoon.” 

“What meeting is that? ” 

“Oh, the printers of Abilene have decided to put over a 
combine. They meet this afternoon with the directors of the 
Association of Commerce to try to convince them that the 
combine is necessary for the prosperity of the industry and a 
blessing to the business men.” 

“Oh, is that so? And will it be a blessing? ” 

“Tt will be a blessing to the printers if they can put it 
over, but I’m afraid Davis and Johnson are too shrewd for 
them.” 

“ Let’s hope not — let’s hope they can put it over.” 

“Why?” Tom gave him a searching look. 
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‘“ Because I intend to be in the business myself before long. 
I leave tonight for Chicago to select equipment. I don’t know 
much about business, but I can readily see how a combine may 
benefit the industry as a whole. But why are you not in it?” 

“Oh, for numerous reasons. I don’t believe in combines, 
in the first place; they are illegal and destructive to competi- 
tion and business ethics. In the second place, I don’t like to 
have any one tell me what to do. But you said you were going 
into business for yourself; that’s interesting news. I believe 
you can make a success of it if you go at it right.” 

Cunningly he watched what effect his statement would have 
on the other. It was plain that his solicitude for Dick’s suc- 
cess was not wholly free from self-interest. Could it be possi- 
ble that he figured on Dick as an ally? 

“T will try my best,” was Dick’s only answer, as he passed 
into Main street. 

But Dick was puzzled. This new information had him guess- 
ing. Suppose the printers of Abilene had been able to form 
1 combine, and suppose the business men of the city had 
agreed to it, wouldn’t this bar him as a prospective competitor? 
Wouldn’t such a combine make his entry into the printing field 
dangerous—unless he could become a part of the combine? 
These and numerous other questions raced through his brain 
as he walked down Main street. What to do? 

His thoughts centered on his old boss as a possible source of 
information and advice. 

Harry White, Jr., was still at the meeting in the Associa- 
tion of Commerce when Dick reached his house; but he came 
home shortly after. 

“Combine? Who said combine?” Harry interrogated 
when Dick volunteered what he had heard. “It is nothing 
but a common-sense arrangement to cut out indiscriminate 
bidding by irresponsible printers,” he added. ‘‘ But why are 
you interested? Are you thinking of going into the printing 
business? ” 

“Ves, I am, Harry,” Dick meekly asserted. “It is but a 
natural ambition that any good printer should be proud of. 
I have some money saved up; I am now out of work, and must 
find something to do at once. I am not used to being idle, 
you know. We’ve agreed to start our own shop.” 

‘““ Who have agreed? ” 

“My wife and I. It’ll be a joint partnership.” 

“Hm! And how much do you two know about businéss? ” 

“Not a great deal, no, I’m sorry to say. But we are able to 
learn. Even the most prosperous printers had to learn.” 

“Have you ever sold printing? ”— disregarding the last 
statement. ‘‘ Have you ever considered what a problem it is 
to sell a customer an order of printing nowadays? ” 

“No, I must admit that I have not.” 

“‘ Vears ago it was an easy matter. The customer just called 
the printer and told him what he wanted. Today it’s up to the 
printer to tell the customer what he needs. That means knowl- 
edge of merchandising and, above all, knowledge of the cus- 
tomer’s needs. Printing, to be worth anything at all, must help 
the customer in his business—to increase his sales or his turn- 
over; to help him prosper, in other words. Even his station- 
ery must be made so as to bring more sales, more prestige, more 
good will. You are a good compositor, Dick; but you'll find 
that’s only a small part of the printing game. A working 
knowledge of merchandising is the main thing. I failed because 
I did not pay enough attention to this feature—not because I 
got into the price-cutting game. If I had paid enough atten- 
tion to merchandising I would have known that the price of 
the job is the least consideration. I would have known that 
if the job could help my customer increase his sales and make 
a bigger profit he wouldn’t even think of price; he would pay 
me what I wanted, and bless me besides. So you see, to sell 
printing profitably today you must know enough about busi- 
ness to be able to convince the customer that what you have 
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to sell him will increase his profits. Suppose you were to go 
to the Johnson Chair Company and try to sell Johnson a piece 
of printing on this principle, where would you be at? Don’t 
you think he would laugh at you?” 

Dick could not discover that Harry had any ulterior motive 
for his preaching, and he did not believe he had. They had 
always been on the best of terms. 

“ Probably — yes —,” Dick assented. “ Still, there must be 
some printing even for a novice, or else what is to become of 
the printing business? The old experienced printers can’t live 
for ever; new ones must come in some time.” 

“Yes, I know, but it’s an uphill pull from the start. It 
takes money and brains and hard work. Frankly, Dick, my 
advice is to give up the idea.: Get yourself a job somewhere 
and stay there. It’s the safest and easiest in the long run.” 

“Ts that your last word? ” 

“ It is — yes.” 


HOW PERMIT FRAUD WAS DETECTED 


An odd angle of the work of the paper-testing laboratory 
of the United States Bureau of Standards was its codperation 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the detection of coun- 
terfeit whisky-withdrawal permits, says the house-organ of the 
L. L. Brown Paper Company. 

The Government Printing Office was consulted on account 
of having printed the whisky-withdrawal permits several years 
ago. In preparing for the trial of the government’s case 
against defendants charged with the illegal withdrawal of vast 
quantities of whisky from bonded warehouses near Pittsburgh 
by the use of counterfeit and forged permits, representatives 
of the Department of Justice and the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue appealed to the public printer for assistance in identifying 
the fraudulent permits. 

More than three hundred suspected permits, the material 
evidence in the case, were carefully examined by printing 
experts, and most of them were found to be counterfeits of 
the genuine permits. However, a number had been so cleverly 
reproduced by the photoengraving process as to defy detection 
by any ordinary examination. In fact, the defendants stren- 
uously contended that many of the permits were genuine and 
had been issued to them by government officials. 

There seemed to be no way of proving these permits to be 
counterfeit until the public printer suggested that a test be 
made of the paper. Records of the Government Printing Office 
showed that the genuine permits had been printed on a paper 
of a certain rag content, with the government watermark run- 
ning lengthwise of the sheet. The bogus permits were on paper 
which also had the special watermark reading “ Internal Reve- 
nue Prohibition.” 

When E. O. Reed, chief of tests of the Government Print- 
ing Office, made a laboratory examination of the fraudulent 
permits, he found that they were on paper varying from all 
wood pulp to ninety-five per cent rag content. None of the 
sheets contained the percentage of rag stock as used in the 
government paper. Furthermore, the government watermark 
had been placed across the machine direction instead of length- 
wise of the sheet, as in the government paper. 

Pointing out these vital defects aided the government to 
obtain a conviction in one of the biggest whisky frauds ever 
prosecuted under the federal prohibition law. 

Watermarks have long played an important part in crime 
detection. There have been innumerable instances in which 
frauds of various kinds have been revealed simply because it 
was possible to trace the history of documents by means of 
this identifying device. Even when attempts have been made 
to imitate watermarks, close scrutiny has revealed the lack of 
similarity and has made it possible to run down the source of 
notes and important documents illegally used. 
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Technique in Typography 


By A. RayMonD Hopper 


ment of type than a clear representation 

of an object by lines is the only require- 

ment of a drawing. Just as drawings are 
@ rendered in various techniques, so different 
) faces of type are the variations in the tech- 

nical rendering of these other symbols that 

signify ideas. A drawing can be made to 
express daintiness or vigor, clean-cut precision, artful careless- 
ness, severity or ruggedness; and any of these modes can be 
drawn in a light or dark key, according to the demands of the 
subject and the purposes of the work. Type, too, has been 
drawn and can be used to express different sorts of feeling. It 
is “ feeling” that distinguishes a Franklin Booth production 
from that of a draftsman. Feeling sets apart the Bodoni type 
face from Goudy Bold. Not that one has it, while the other 
has not. It is present in both; but in Bodoni it is of one 
nature, in Goudy quite another. What is this quality that 
artists, principally, call “ feeling,” in their work? Is it some- 
thing that we can find also in type, and if so how can we use it? 

For one purpose, an outline drawing is sufficient. For 
another, it is desirable to add shading. This shading can be in 
strong blacks or delicate gradations. The lines of the figure 
can be strong and dominant, or delicate traceries; they can be 
crisp and definite, or mere sketchy suggestions. Minds react 
differently to various styles of art. Why? Probably because 
the subtle suggestions they convey assimilate, or they do not, 
with the nature of the beholder’s thoughts. 

It was not by accident that the Italian Giambattista Bodoni 
designed the style of type he did, while the Germans were 
clinging to the old black letter; or that William Morris, an 
Englishman of vigorous tastes, striking individuality and a 
strong sense for music and color, preferred and designed for 
the Kelmscott Press sturdier characteristics than did the 
French type designers. 

It is probable that Nicholas Jenson was as different a man 
from Bodoni, and he from William Caslon, as the type faces 
each created. And what they respectively designed, doubtless 
was an expression of their individualities. So the man im- 
presses himself in his creations, and what of himself he thus 
stamps into his work we call feeling. In reality it is the be- 
holder who has the feeling, who is sensible of this spiritual im- 
print of the artist. Furthermore, the same man thinks and 
expresses himself differently at different times. Compare the 
old style of Frederic Goudy, to which he gave his name, with 
his earlier productions. It is told of Harold Bauer, the eminent 
pianist, that as he was showing some students how to render a 
certain piece of music, one young lady exclaimed, “ Why, Mr. 
Bauer, you played that very differently yesterday.” “Of course 
I did,” was the prompt answer. “I am not the same man I 
was yesterday.” 

Can not we put these thoughts to work for us in the typog- 
raphy of advertisements? Let us see if we can. This soul of 
feeling in the style of a type face is akin to the overtones in 
a musical instrument, to the connotations of thought in a 
piece of careful writing — of which we sometimes say we read 
“ between the lines ” — and like that common faculty of asso- 
ciation we exercise when, in reading, we end one page with an 
adjective and sense the noun that will begin the next, even 
before turning the page. It is important to an adequate appre- 
ciation of the tale that is to be told presently, of type “ spirit- 
ualities,” that this elusive idea be well understood. Therefore, 
bear patiently with me while I attempt an illustration by one 
or two further analogies. 





George B. Hotchkiss, writing on “‘ Atmosphere of Words ” 
in his recent book, “Advertising Copy,” quotes from O. Henry’s 
“Calloway’s Code,” wherein this code message, “ Foregone, 
preconcerted, rash, witching, goes, muffled, rumor ——,” was 
solved by a cub reporter this way: “ Foregone conclusion; 
preconcerted arrangement; rash act; witching hour; goes 
without saying; muffled report; rumor hath it——.” You 
may protest that this is nothing more than a manifestation of 
habitual association. Well, have it so. 

Drawing again from Mr. Hotchkiss, a young copy-writer 
is trying to find a word to describe the people who are being 
invited to patronize a certain mountain resort. Each word 
he uses an older writer criticizes by its associated reaction: 
Dressed for dinner; 

Corned beef and cabbage every Wednesday ; 
Ten cents a flop; 

Patients In wheeled chairs; 

Inmates In padded cells. 

Here we have something more than mere mechanical associa- 
tions based on habit. 

Ask, beg, request, plead, solicit, pray, petition and several 
other words signifying, roughly, a desire for something, can 
not be used interchangeably, because of the connotation, the 
atmosphere, surrounding each word. You do not petition 
some one to pass you the butter, ask a case at court, or beg a 
question. (Some people do the last, however.) Why do 
smell, odor, aroma, fragrance, bouquet, imply more than they 
specifically state? Surely not only because of habitual asso- 
ciation, for as smokers know, a cigar may have an aroma for 
one person and only a smell for others, while a flower that is 
fragrant one day has an odor several days later. 

When you grasp what is meant by the atmosphere of words, 
you will also begin to perceive that a type face can have a 
spiritual significance. The late Benjamin Sherbow was quite 
right, however, in ridiculing the idea of chasing around in 
search of the precise type face to express, say, a sewing-ma- 
chine. You can not express with type anything but ideas, and 
matter is not the stuff of which ideas are made. Type faces 
express neither things nor the ideas of things, but only the 
ideas that the things themselves express, their qualities or their 
attributes. Some of this already has been perceived in a 
vague way. Few of us would think of using Cheltenham Bold 
to set an advertisement for silk lingerie, or Kennerley to 
exploit a line of heavy hardware. We say they would not be 
appropriate. But this is merely the pioneer outpost on the 
frontier of type-face expression. 

The beauty of type — its very spirit — speaks to us always, 
only our senses are dulled by misuse, abuse, or we are inatten- 
tive. The perception, of course, as well as the sense, is in us. 
The finest music is only a play on our emotions. A painting 
is appreciated only when our minds are the canvases, our 
sensibilities the artist’s pigments. Mind speaks to mind by 
symbols. One might sleep through a magnificent rendering of 
“ Aida,” or the exquisite music of “ Lohengrin,” or hear no 
more in the chords and counterpoint than a crash of noise, 
while another sits enraptured. An eminent Chinese critic once 
said, “In my young days I praised the master whose pictures 
I liked, but as my judgment matured I praised myself for 
liking what the master had chosen to have me like.” 

Let me tell you how certain type faces have impressed me; 
then see if you can not find the correspondence to these im- 
pressions in the things you have to advertise. One day, as 
more assignments had been received than could be completed 
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during normal hours, I took a number home with me intend- 
ing to spend the evening on them. Whether it was what the 
missus gave me for supper, or that disinclined Nature de- 
murred at continuing in harness, concentration seemed espe- 
cially reluctant. The pipe smoked smooth and cool, but ideas 
came less and less into focus, and while I sat musing, idly 
turning the pages of the type book on my lap, the letters moved 
about strangely and seemed to take on new forms. This book 
was still a collection of faces — no, it wasn’t a book, after all 
—how had I come into this quaint assemblage? — faces all 
around me, not type faces, but surely typical faces; they 
appeared so familiar, too, both men and women. 

One young fellow looked as if he were here for a purpose. 
I addressed him during a lull; he was a most interesting 
talker, but very businesslike and matter-of-fact. Rather 
Scotch, I fancied; scarcely could imagine his joking with 
any one; had his mind too strictly on his work. Very efficient 
and alert; “ feet-on-the-ground ” is the way he impressed me 
(which reminds me, he wore square-toed shoes, I noticed) ; 
kind of well groomed, wideawake fellow you’d pick to do an 
important errand. As some one called him, I learned his 
name was Scotch Roman. Thought I knew him! 

Just then a chap slapped me on the back, and I turned to 
see a very masculine type of individual, not at all as efficient 
looking as my previous acquaintance, but a more friendly sort 
of man. As I watched him later, some of his swashes had the 
rustic charm of the rather ungraceful flourishes characteristic 
of an English country squire of Addison’s day. When he drew 
himself up to his capital height he was so erect, judicial and 
severe, I felt here was a man of integrity, one to be trusted; 
and then, though unsmiling, he was always sunny and cheerful. 
He introduced himself as Bookman Old Style. 

Three gentlemen were approaching me by this time. One 
was evidently a business executive, rather pompous though 
not portly. He was of that energetic, virile, dominating type 
that, while courteous, even suave at times, would, I felt sure, 
be likely to hammer on the desk, at business, if my attention 
should wander. This man, whose name was Caslon Bold, had 
on his right another much younger than himself; a cousin of 
some sort, I think, who called himself New Caslon. A very 
fine type of man—TI’m a little confused here; maybe that 
ought to be man of type — he was courteous, not too polished, 
rather vigorous in an all-around athletic style. New Caslon 
struck me as being thoroughly sophisticated, but truthful and 
frank, and the spontaneity and freshness with which he 
greeted me was very charming. I liked him immensely. 

The young man on his partner’s other hand was quite 
amusing. He was at a social affair quite evidently for the 
first time. Everything about him was so correct. His lips 
were tight-pressed, as if his mouth were full of the rules of 
etiquette and if it opened ever so little a few might spill out. 
Century Old Style was so austere and cold—TI’m sure he is 
very capable — but narrow. I would not want to discuss any- 
thing with him; Bookman Old Style is lots more genial. 

Over to one side was a group that seemed all of one family; 
and every one Irish, if face could be relied upon. And true 
to the Celtic strain, each looked as if he could play hod-carrier 
or gentleman equally well. These persons seemed more indus- 
trial than businesslike — do I make myself clear? — without 
any great refinement, but strong in native worth. Self-made 
men, apparently, and inclined to be narrow, as the self-made 
men often betray themselves to be. One, whose Christian 
name, though he carried it behind, was Wide, had cultivated a 
certain breadth of view, and the sort of rusticity acquired in 
the neighborhood of White or Thomas street, in New York. 
A “ free-thinker,” he, studiously worldly. His brother, Old 
Style— the family’s name, by the way, was Cheltenham — I 
found very immature, even puerile at times, and always un- 
duly constrained. One member of the family the others kept 
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calling Bold, and I couldn’t but admit the name was apt. He 
was of a primitive, meat-eating type, rather brutal and leonine, 
yet with somewhat of the dignity we are prone to associate 
with that kingly cat, how justly I have never been in a position 
to know. I caught myself, at one time, speculating on the sort 
of roar he might emit, should he be inclined to open up; there 
still rings in my mind’s ears the sound I then imagined. On 
the whole, the Cheltenhams had many interesting points, but 
I thought their lack of imagination but poorly offset by a cer- 
tain unconscious art. (Except Bold; he was just a machine, 
a Titan, a monster.) 

How differently I was affected by another group that passed 
before me; the Bodoni family, some one said they were. 
Surely they came from somewhere nearer Rome than Cork. 
The father was a typical temperamental Italian gentleman, of 
dark complexion, an exquisite refinement, but with now and 
then a glint of cruel hardness. When he wears evening clothes 
(italics, they call them) he is a tasteful, graceful society light. 
The younger man, Bodoni Book, didn’t impress me at all favor- 
ably. A visit to a doctor might help him. He was anemic 
and very flat-chested. Probably indoors too much. If he 
could be induced to stand up and breathe deeply — that is, be 
given enough word and line spacing — he would have a cer- 
tain beauty and delicacy of feature. But he is a poor mixer; 
can’t stand much competition. If that chin of his weren’t held 
so high, as if pushed up by a stiff collar, and he would stop 
crowding his fellows for physical and moral support, as if 
afraid of his own voice, or shape even, he might appear less 
puritanical. Curiously though, his evening dress gives him the 
scintillating beauty of skilfully cut gems. 

At first, in this motley crowd, the men, as I have men- 
tioned, attracted my especial attention, but as I became by 
degrees accustomed to the surroundings and was able to walk 
over the floor safely, for in parts it was highly polished, or 
coated, and elsewhere of a variety of textures, such as Antique, 
Eggshell, Laid, Wove and many other funny names, the ladies, 
as I might have expected, began to invite my notice. There 
was one, in fact, to whom every one deferred whenever she 
moved in his or her direction. She was a queenly creature, 
though simple and unassuming, and had a graciousness and 
refinement that bespoke a pure mind; not of ignorance, but 
of conscious virtue. She had not a very strong physique, but 
her form was attractive, and mentally she was well balanced 
and highly intelligent, rational but not materialistic. Her in- 
formal dress showed catholic tastes of extreme propriety, but 
later she changed into a ball gown that was fussed up with too 
many jewels and ribbons, and adopted an unnatural reserva- 
tion and wilfulness I did not fancy. You may have met Miss 
Caslon Old Style yourself. 

Another striking female character deserves special men- 
tion, Miss Goudy Old Style. Here was the gloriously fem- 
inine, modern athletic type of girl, free and graceful, with a 
beauty more than skin deep. Generous and frank, she de- 
lighted too much in the broad swinging movements to be 
patient with detail. Unfortunately, she acted like a spoiled 
child, when dressed for the ball. Her beautiful traits and 
pretty tricks became nervous and erratic, and she was too 
whimsical and wilful to afford a harmonious ensemble. 

Miss Goudy Old Style had with her what I took to be her 
father, a sturdy, handsome man almost regal in manner, lav- 
ish with wealth, a lover of life’s good things, with few faults 
of his own and charitable towards those of others. No 
mouther of creeds, he, but broad of heart and liberal in mind; 
not a hair-splitter even on the truth. Goudy Bold was a 
man’s man, striding along impatient with inactivity or delay. 
His whole attitude said “ Let’s go.” He seemed iempera- 
mentally artistic, and even in evening dress was not showy, 
but graceful and rhythmical in motion. A noble host he would 
make, I thought. 
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I can not forbear mentioning two curious characters, of 
such a different type from those I have described, that I asked 
their names, and was told one was called Cloister Old Style, 
the other Cloister Bold. They might have stepped out of the 
old guild days of early England, artists who worked with their 
hands in metals and jewels, marble and clay, fabrics and laces, 
or with pen, brush and graver. Both were rather crude and 
angular, even awkward, perhaps from a too close application 
to one specialty, not too clean-cut in speech, with an easy, 
rather attractive drawl, and a twinkling eye and witty tongue, 
sunny and good humored. I was conscious of an air about 
them of absolute integrity and trustworthiness. Furthermore, 
they gave evidence of an ability to accomplish much in little 
space. Bold, especially, was a sturdy upholder of honor, tra- 
dition and dignity; and I am inclined to think him strong in 
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character, inventive ability, originality and worth-while utility. 
Neither of the two men expressed the ideas of austerity, 
asceticism, or sleek rotundity so often associated with their 
name. 

There were a great many more people present; in fact, a 
whole great bookful of them. Many were charming in a minor 
way, but as I was about to observe some of them more closely, 
a hand touched my shoulder and the missus was saying, 
“Hadn’t you better leave the rest of your work until tomor- 
row and come to bed now?” The spell was broken, the hour 
was late, and, of course, she was right, as usual. But I didn’t 
have the heart to admit to her that my work was still unbegun. 
And then, it seemed that you might perhaps appreciate the 
tale better, and maybe find something more in it than a dream, 
just as I have done many times since. 


Getting Business by Manufacturers’ Codperation 


By Joun T. 


BOOKLET before the writer entitled 

ys “ Built-in Convenience,” printed for the 

I) W. B. Barr Lumber Company, of Denver, 

by Sam T. Greene & Co., is a demonstra- 

tion of a type of service that printers can 

use for their clients more often, in many 

places, than they now do. This booklet 

4 runs to twenty-four pages and cover. The 

price of the total job was between $300 and $400. Of the 

total sum, $120 was borne by six different manufacturers, 
each of whom contributed $20. 

The booklet had its genesis in the desire of the W. B. Barr 
Lumber Company to extract most benefit from a list of names 
of prospective house builders which reached it regularly from 
a name-securing service. This service or bureau advertised 
in the Denver district a valuable book on home building that 
would be sent free to intending builders. In effect, the service 
swapped the book for a name, then it sold these names at so 
much apiece to numerous concerns in the building field. 

R. H. Byrum, of Sam T. Greene & Co., working on a mail 
plan to secure business from this list for the lumber company, 
was brought up against the fact that the cost of a substantial 
booklet would be a rather large sum for a local lumber company 
to bear. Another angle was the fact that things which the com- 
pany would wish to advertise in the booklet to some extent 
would be directly beneficial advertising for manufacturers. 

This general situation is one repeatedly found in many 
cities of the United States. Dealers in various trades would 
frequently like to use booklet and other advertising, but be- 
cause of the expense and the necessarily limited nature of their 
territory, they hesitate to do so. 

As part of his service to the client, Mr. Byrum outlined a 
general booklet plan, then wrote to six manufacturers behind 
whose lines the W. B. Barr company put aggressive selling 
effort. Roofing, cement, paint, building hardware, and so on, 
were represented in the list. Every manufacturer on it “ came 
in” on the deal. Each contributed $20. In return the com- 
pany allowed each of them approximately two pages of space 
in the booklet. Mr. Byrum participated in the separation of 
the advertising copy, so that it was presented in a manner that 
harmonized with the rest of the booklet. As a result of this 
cooperative effort, the W. B. Barr company was enabled to put 
out a much more substantial advertising booklet than it would 
otherwise have felt like doing. 

The rest of the mailing plan included a printed letter, on 
which appeared “To help you get the most for your money.” 


BARTLETT 


This made an offer of the booklet, “ Built-in Convenience,” 
and drew out the suggestion of saving through use of the W. B. 
Barr company’s services. One point which should be empha- 
sized is that it was printed—not duplicated. To give it 
superiority over the usual printed circular letter, blue ink was 
used. Then, too, two different sketches were included, thus 
giving pictorial appeal. One of these was of an attractive 
home, the other of an opened chest of money. Along with this 
printed letter went a return post card. The company has had 
excellent returns from this general plan. 

There are hosts of manufacturers in various lines who are 
nearly always glad to “go in” on joint advertising enterprises 
with the dealer. In one recent case that was called to the 
writer’s attention by an alert retailer, the manufacturer offered 
to go fifty-fifty on any advertising the retailer chose to do. 
Of course, this implied advertising that would play up the 
manufacturer’s product, but the dealer was not restrained from 
advertising his other services in a minor way. Every manu- 
facturer aggressively active in his advertising work is continu- 
ally confronted with the advertising inertia of most dealers. 
When a dealer comes along who is enterprising in this direction 
he stands good chances of getting most beneficial codperation. 

This angle in connection with advertising the local dealer 
has not yet been overdone. The printing company’s service 
department that is alive to this fact, and is ready to work 
out situations with it as a basis, will find many opportunities. 


CONSULT YOUR POSTMASTER 


Within the last few days two cases have come to our atten- 
tion where failure to consult postmasters as to mailability of 
direct-mail pieces has cost the mailers a great deal of money, 
says General Topics. 

In one case the mailer lost $120 worth of envelopes be- 
cause the printed matter occupied too much space on the 
envelope and the return postage guaranty was in the lower 
left-hand corner instead of in the upper left-hand corner. The 
postal officials declared the matter unmailable. 

In another case a mailer was compelled to pay 2 cents 
postage on a folder because it was folded in such a way that 
the inside was closed against inspection. 

When you are planning mailing matter take your dummies 
to the postmaster and have him pass upon them before you 
have it printed. He may be able to offer suggestions that will 
not decrease the effectiveness of the mailing, but will save 
you money and material. 
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By EvGENE St. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Manufacturers of Paper-Seasoning Machines 
A Canadian printer inquires who makes the paper-seasoning 
or conditioning machine. 
Answer.—The Willsea Works, Rochester, New York. 


Overlay for Platen Presses 
An Oregon printer asks which is best overlay for platen 
presses. 
Answer.— Write A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia. Use a platen press halftone ink. 


Hard Packing for Gordon Presses 
A Minnesota printer asks where nitrocellulose and rolled, 
ground and polished zinc in sheets may be bought. 
Answer.— Nitrocellulose is sold by dealers in photographic 
supplies. The zinc is handled by dealers in photoengravers’ 
supplies, or it may be bought from a photoengraver. 


Embossment on Reverse of Printed Sheet 

A Pennsylvania printer states he can print on light-weight 
stock without punch showing on the back of the sheet, but is 
unable to do likewise on heavier stock. He asks why this is so. 

Answer.— It is necessary to decrease the thickness of the 
packing when changing from light to heavy paper. The sheet 
to be printed on should not be more than .003 or .004 inch 
above the cylinder bearers by the straight-edge. 


Ink for Paraffined Bread Wrappers 

A Missouri printer is seeking ink or drier to hold on paraf- 
fined bread wrappers. He wants to blot out inks printed on 
the wrappers prior to the paraffining. 

Answer.—Your problem is possible when the paraffin coat- 
ing is quite thin, but to get an ink to hold on the thick wax 
on sample you submit is impossible, as the wax is a non-drier. 
It would be more practicable to print the successor’s name on 
another strip and inclose this with bread in the wrappers im- 
printed with his predecessor’s name. 


Specks in the Solids 

An Iowa printer writes: ‘Enclosed you will find two 
sample pages taken from a paper we are running. These two 
pages were both taken from the same half of the sheet. We 
are running a thirty-two-page form, work and turn. Size of 
sheet 41 by 54. You will notice that the one cut prints fairly 
well, while the other one is full of specks in the heavy shades. 
As we wash up every day and are using a good book ink, I 
don’t think it can be dirty rollers. I had the same trouble 
last summer, and thought possibly the rollers were the cause 
of it. But the trouble continues, with new rollers.” 

Answer.—The specks are in the solids only, everything else 
printing clean. You need more impression on the solids and 
after a washup the specks will not bother you. 


Emery Overlay or Chalk Overlay? 

A Minnesota printer asks whether emery powder overlays 
save time and are suitable for use on halftones. 

Answer.—The powder of emery overlay in the hands of a 
practiced user will save time over hand-cut overlays, but the 
chalk overlay is much better, and since the royalty has been 
removed it is so cheap that it is within the reach of every user. 


Wants Criticism 

A Tennessee publisher submits a two-color circular printed 
in very good register on a newspaper press a quarter century 
old and, also, a two-color platen press job on ledger paper, on 
which he asks for criticism. 

Answer.—The register is evident, but the circular would 
look better if all units of the form were measured with a type- 
high gage and made ready to print with harder packing. The 
two-color job on ledger in orange and royal blue would look 
better if a stiffer bond ink were substituted for the job orange. 


Wrinkles at Edge of Sheet on Offset Press 

A Nebraska printer writes: ‘I am having trouble with 
sheets wrinkling on the back end on our offset press. It takes 
a sheet 36 by 44. We also have a smaller one. I shall be glad 
to receive information to overcome this trouble.” 

Answer.—While turning the press by hand, watch the sheet 
as it goes to the grippers. If there is no wrinkle at this point 
the trouble is likely caused by the contact of the cylinders 
being such as to prevent the gears traveling in unison with the 
pitch-line. The pitch-line must be maintained at all times 
in rotary presses. If the sheet wrinkles as the grippers take 
it the end ones should be made a trifle loose and the center ones 
more snug to the sheet. 


Setting the Impression on the Gordon Press 


A New York printer asks how the screws are turned to 
regulate the set of the platen on the Gordon press. 

Answer.— All impression screws work on_ right-hand 
threads. On each screw are two nuts, the inner the impres- 
sion nut, the outer the check or lock nut. The impression is 
gaged from the embossment on the reverse of the sheet from 
four large cap M’s or W’s, one in each corner of the chase, 
no ink being applied to the rollers. The two lower lock nuts 
are loosened toward the large gear wheel and the impression 
nuts turned in the same direction to increase the pressure. The 
two upper lock nuts are loosened toward the flywheel, and 
the impression nuts turned in the same direction to increase 
the pressure. After the platen is parallel to form the two 
lower screws seldom need to be adjusted, but the two upper 
screws are used to throw the platen forward at the top for 
very heavy forms or forms which are very heavy at the top 
and light at the bottom. When moving the nuts, turn them 
the same number of faces to keep the platen parallel. 








Printing and Paraffining in One Operation 
In answer to a number of inquiries: The Coated Paper 
Products Company, Minerva, Ohio, is the manufacturer of 


machines for paraffining to be attached to rotary presses like 
the Kidder and the Meisel. 


Best Press for Pari Mutuel Tickets 


A Nevada printer inquires which is the best equipment to 
turn out pari mutuel and similar tickets. 

Answer.— It depends somewhat on exactly what your re- 
quirements are, but either the Kidder, Meisel or New Era 
presses are used to advantage in this field. 


Packing for a Drum Cylinder Press 

A Kentucky printer queries best packing for drum cylinder 
press used to print a weekly newspaper. 

Answer.— A good blanket is made by Carmichael Blanket 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia. It or any other packing will last 
longer if you will use a type-high gage to make sure all units 
of the form are type-high. 


Offset From Tripping Platen Press 


A Maine printer asks for preventive of offset caused by 
drawsheet and form coming into contact in spots when a platen 
press (thirty-nine years old) is tripped when printing large 
forms with the platen thrown forward to the limit. 

Answer.——(1) Make ready as much as possible with under- 
lay or interlay. (2) Discard all bulky cardboard packing and 
use instead photoengravers’ zinc plates which are absolutely 
level. (3) Use oiled manila drawsheet, clipping off the four 
corners to get it to lie taut when clamped down by the bales. 
(4) After makeready is complete, carry the zinc not more than 
one sheet below the drawsheet. 


Various Questions 


A Kansas printer asks whether paste drier is necessary in 
platen press halftone ink when sheets must be folded, stitched 
and trimmed in twelve hours after printing; whether a me- 
chanical overlay will save time in halftone printing; what 
causes a Click on reversal of vibrator on form rollers on a 
Gordon press; whether expansion roller trucks are necessary 
when such a vibrator is used; what glue is to be used to fasten 
heavy covers on a college annual. 

Answer.— Paste drier is not needed under normal condi- 
tions with anything like average thermometer and barometer. 
A mechanical chalk relief overlay will save much time, is no 
longer costly and is easy to use. The click is due to composi- 
tion rollers being of greater diameter than the trucks. Expan- 
sion trucks are an improvement and they are well worth while. 
A bookbinders’ fish glue or iron glue will answer for covering. 


Do Hard Rollers Wear a Form? 

A Wisconsin pressman asks if hard rollers will wear a form. 

Answer.—The principal wear on the form is from the sur- 
face of the paper at impression and the nature of the impact, 
whether properly regulated or not. While the wear of a hard 
roller on a form has not been determined so far as we know, 
it is likely that some wear occurs. Rub an old halftone with 
a soft rubber eraser and then with a hard one and you may 
note a difference. You can probably get the answer to your 
question by putting a form on a platen press. After make- 
ready, trip the press and let it run all day. In the evening 


wash the form and pull an impression freshly inked. Com- 
pare this with an impression pulled in the morning when the 
form was made ready, using a strong glass. We presume you 
are assembling arguments against the use of hard rollers. If 
so, the important argument is hard rollers decrease the quality 
and quantity of the output. 
form wreckers. 


Other things surpass them as 
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To Avoid Streaks in Bag Printing 


An Ohio printer who specializes in bag printing on rotary 
presses asks how to overcome the streak where the lap comes. 

Answer.— Either a repressed felt blanket may be used on 
printing cylinder to help the makeready, or the ordinary form 
may be replaced by duplicate in hard rubber. 


Weak Impression and Blurred Edges 


A Montana printer writes: “I am sending you a copy of 
this week’s issue of our paper. We use an obsolete press 
and have never been able to get a good print from it; the 
impression is always heavy in some spots and exceedingly 
weak in others. Inking is poor on the one I am enclosing; 
it is usually better than that. I am inclined to think the 
trouble is in using wrong tympan, but want your opinion. We 
use two sheets of pressboard, the rest news. Some time ago I 
set the cylinder down so it rode exactly on the bearers and 
also used a micrometer to bring the bearers exactly to type- 
height. That did no good. Now we have to overpack in order 
to get a print at all.” 

Answer.—The cylinder, dressed so that the sheet to be 
printed is .003 inch above the cylinder bearers by the straight- 
edge, must be brought down until it pinches folio on the bed 
bearers with a full form on the press. Setting the cylinder 
so it rides the bearers on an empty bed will not answer. 


Asks Criticism of Halftone and Process Color Work 


A South Dakota printer submits three booklets printed in 
different pressrooms. Some of the halftone and process color 
plates are the same in the three booklets. We are asked to 
pick the best. 

Answer.—There is little difference in the makeready and 
register in the three, but No. 1 kept the color best. So far as 
the color plates are concerned, No. 1 ranks first, principally 
because the plates were printed on a cream tint white coated 
paper, which favors all color plates made from outdoor scenes 
in sunlight. The black and white halftones in No. 3 rank first 
because printed on a blue tint white coated paper, which is 
more favorable to black and white halftone plates than is 
creamy white. Stating this in another way: The black ink 
in the halftone prints is made to appear deeper on a back- 
ground of bluish tinted white coated paper than on creamy 
white, and this improves the contrast in tone and makes the 
print snappy. In the color prints a creamy white paper adds 
warmth and light to the print and so gives life to it, while a 
bluish tinted background helps the blue only and makes the 
picture flat and dull. 


Ink Not Suitable to Stock 


A Pennsylvania printer ascribes a squashy print to water- 
logged rollers and asks for remedy. 

Answer.—In a climate where humidity is excessive we 
have found by experience that the remedy is to place the water- 
logged rollers above the furnace in the boiler room until the 
superfluous moisture sweats out and then immediately to rub 
a saturated solution of tannic acid in alcohol into the roller. 
This is the best method known. Afterward never leave the 
roller uncovered except when changing colors of inks and then 
just for as few minutes as is necessary. Keep the ends of the 
rollers covered always. If a boiler room is not accessible and 
convenient one may use gas, electric or other heater for the 
same purpose, employing an electric fan to drive the warm 
air over the rollers. Chrome alum may be used in alcohol 
instead of the tannic acid. These astringents close the pores 
in the surface of the roller and the alcohol penetrates and 
carries the astringents in and also helps to close the pores. 
Your trouble is also aggravated by an ink without sufficient 
body for the hard paper used. You should substitute a stiff, 
heavy-bodied bond ink. 
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HOW TO USE METALLIC INKS 


The Sleight Metallic Ink Company has recently published 
and distributed the following copyrighted suggestions regarding 
he use of metallic printing inks. As many of our readers are 
ising these inks, we consider ourselves very fortunate in having 
obtained permission from the Sleight company to publish these 

aragraphs in THE INLAND PRINTER: 

Gold Bronze Ink.— It must be borne in mind that it is the var- 
ish that causes the powder to print and is the medium for holding 
1e powder on the paper surface. The relative amount of each 

ingredient is of great importance, as there must be enough varnish 
) carry the powder and so prevent clogging, while there must not 

ie such an excess of varnish that the brightness of the luster is dam- 
red, and the ink should flow freely, having the consistency of a 

| -ee-working letterpress ink. No particular set proportions of pow- 
r and varnish can be given. This must be left to the discretion of 
e printer, but the following information is given with a view of 
‘Iping him as much as possible: 

Carefully study the nature of stock for penetration and charac- 
r of surface, and mix the ink to the required consistency to suit 
1e job, always working the ink as thin as possible so long as it 
vers well. Work that is about half covered by printing face 
sually requires practically equal proportions by weight of powder 
nd varnish; lighter faced forms, about forty-five per cent powder 
ad fifty-five per cent varnish; heavy and solid surfaced forms, 
ixty per cent varnish and forty per cent powder, and in some cases 
1inner, according to the absorption of the paper. 

First mix desired quantity of varnish and powder to a stiff 
aste-like putty, stirring or rubbing it well; then add more varnish 

until ink is reduced to printing consistency. It must not be short 
»r butter-like. 

If ink collects on plates or rollers after running a short time you 
are using too much powder. Thin with varnish. Mix ink only as 
required, keeping tins tightly closed. 

Silver Bronze Ink.—- Owing to the lightness of the powder, dif- 
ferent proportions are applicable. The average proportions are two 
parts varnish to one part powder by weight, but this is slightly 
altered according to the job in hand. 

Makeready and Impression— Make ready in another color and 
do not let your machine stand for any length of time after you have 
run up the gold or silver bronze ink. In making ready, dress platen 
or cylinder with soft packing, with a hard draw-on taut sheet to 
obviate any feathering in printing, as a cushion impression is re- 
quired with a hard upper sheet next to the printed sheet. Use only 
a light impression to lift ink from type or plates. Be careful about 
underlaying the forms and interlaying where plates are used. Do 
not get above “type-high.” Get an exact evenness, insuring uni- 
formity of impression and rolling. 

Rollers—A very essential point is to use good, live rollers, 
preferably those which are tacky and made from a composition 
which is not too hard, for the tackiness aids in picking up the pow- 
der from the distributors and deposits cleaner upon the form. Bear 
rollers lightly in perfect time rolling with form or bed movement. 
On platen machines the diameter of driving wheels should be same 
as rollers. On cylinder machines see that all lateral end motion of 
form rollers is eliminated. This insures perfect time rolling. In 
using metallic inks the printing rollers can not be driven by friction 
unless you underink or rub the ink off form, which causes filling up. 
Too much friction by the vibrators injures the luster of the ink. 
Set form rollers evenly and lightly on all forms. On machines 
where roller bearers are not adjustable, it will be found of the 
utmost advantage to use adjustable roller supporters, thus enabling 
full size of press to be used, as supporters overlap chase and can be 
adjusted to take up any unnecessary rub off the form. They also 
prevent damage to rollers while working. 

Use the minimum number of rollers, as too many rollers create 
friction, which cuts up the powder, causing it to lose its polish. 
The exact number of rollers is left to the judgment of the printer. 
The lighter the form the fewer the rollers. For heavier forms add 
rollers, for it stands to reason that a certain amount of evaporation 
takes place, and the friction that would be created by too many 
rollers on the lighter forms would cause the ink to lose certain 
working qualities and ingredients that are essential to successful 
printing. Naturally on heavier forms you have a freer flow from 
the duct, consequently you can add more rollers. 
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Washing Up—lIt is wise to wash up midway through your 
day’s run, after which always wipe the rollers with a damp rag, 
thus obliterating all traces of grease or oil, which is very detrimen- 
tal. Kerosene oil removes this ink from rollers. 

Drying.— Should difficulty be experienced as regards drying on 
certain papers, it may be that too much powder is being used, and 
more varnish should be added accordingly. Also it will be found 
beneficial to mix the ink a few hours before actual use, as this 
enables the powder and varnish to amalgamate thoroughly. Fail- 
ing these two remedies, a small proportion of our special drier may 
be used, but this should not be added unless absolutely necessary. 

Base Size for Underground Printing— When gold or silver 
bronze inks will not print satisfactorily with one impression, ideal 
results can be obtained by first printing an underground with 
Sleight’s paper base size and with transparent cover base size for 
cover papers. When printing base, carry as much color as possible. 
On long runs work base about four or five hours, and gold or silver 
bronze inks four or five hours; it is not advisable to work on two 
presses owing to the necessity of having perfect register. Release 
the impression when printing the gold or silver bronze ink. In other 
words, do not drive the gold or silver bronze ink into the base size, 
but simply lay it on the surface. This ensures permanency of 
luster and causes it to be even and of leaflike appearance when dry. 
The best results are obtained when the size is not quite set hard, 
similar to process color printing. After base size has been used, 
press and rollers must be washed perfectly clean. A double washing 
is best, especially in warm weather. 

Stock.— Should exceptional difficulties be experienced on certain 
papers which can not be overcome by the printer, we should be 
pleased to make special tests, with a view of obtaining the desired 
results, if a supply of the paper is forwarded. 


HOW TO OPERATE THE KELLY PRESS 


By LAURENCE E. GoppARD 


Most of the difficulties in the operation of the Kelly press 
can easily be overcome if a little care is used in the setting of 
the press and in the makeready. 

In setting a press for a registered job (working always from 
the center of the press), set the grippers so there is one at each 
extreme end of the sheet. Use as many grippers as possible. 
Set the guide-tongues between the two end grippers. Reset 
the grippers to two sheets of super or about .005 of an inch 
after taking up the back-lash. Glue fine sandpaper on the top 
sheet under each gripper. After the sandpaper is dry, test the 
gripper bite and be sure the sheet is square with the edge of 
the cylinder. The sheet should be one lead back of the edge 
of the cylinder. This is essential to obtain perfect register. 
Time the drop-guides so they rise as slowly as possible with- 
out nicking the sheet. Be sure the register rack is properly set. 
Under ordinary conditions it requires setting about twice a 
year. The cylinder must be riding the bearers snugly. Have 
the conveyor belts on the feeder tight. When they become 
worn replace them instead of trying to do with the old ones. 

After the form has been properly underlaid do not change 
the guides to get position or register. Make all the moves in 
the form, as moving one drop-guide as little as one lead makes 
a big difference in the register. 

When running a job of halftones there will often be a slur 
or streak at either the front or the back edge of the cut. Some- 
times this happens when the cut is type-high and does not rock. 
If the streak is at the back end of the cut away from the grip- 
per edge, try taking one sheet off the packing on this cut and 
putting it under the cut. Sometimes even two sheets will be 
necessary. Often a little powdered chalk (never rosin) on the 
bearers will overcome it. Should the sheet slur on the gripper 
edge or the front of the cut, get the cut a little below type-high 
and add the difference on the overlay. Most slurs are caused 
by the cylinder not being set tight to the bearers. While this 
may give temporary relief and will not wear the plates, the 
cylinder should be reset at first opportunity. 
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Most wrinkles in sheets where a heavy border is being run 
are caused by too much impression. Some are caused by 
too heavy overlay. It is best to make ready a solid border as 
much as possible by underlaying. You will find there are very 
few wrinkles in sheets that can not be altogether eliminated 
by a lighter impression and a more careful makeready. Do 
not set the brush tight and expect to stop a wrinkle. The 
purpose of the brush is to smooth the sheet so that it will hug 
the cylinder before going over the impression. At the same 
time it cleans the dirt and dust off the sheet. 

By using a one-fourth-inch oversize form roller in No. 1 
socket much better results are obtained by setting the second 
and third rollers off the plate and using these for distributors. 
Roller marks caused by rollers Nos. 2 and 3 reversing on the 
form are eliminated. By using the oversize roller you have 
about one-fourth inch more printing surface, which is often 
badly needed. 

The Kelly press, if properly set and properly made ready, 
will produce from 2,500 to 3,000 printed sheets an hour on 
processwork without wearing the plates. 


PREPARATION OF ADVERTISING COPY 


By Harry WARNER 


To many of us the preparation of advertising copy is a vast 
and unexplored field. The advertising expert tells us that his 
work is based on sound principles of psychology, and he points 
to the attention, interest, desire and action values of his copy 
as essential steps in successful selling. An analysis of the 
advertising now appearing in American magazines will show 
that, classified according to the purpose of the copy, there are 
three distinct groups: (1) Good-will advertising, (2) sugges- 
tive or general publicity advertising, and (3) direct sales 
advertising. 

Good-will advertising is an attempt to win the good will 
of the public through the usual advertising channels. Much 
of the advertising of the General Electric Company and the 
Standard Oil Company could likely be placed in this group. 
In publicity work of this nature it is unfair to judge the prob- 
able result of one advertisement apart from the others in the 
series. The end is intangible. 

In suggestive or publicity advertising the dominant tone 
of the copy, though persuasive and impelling, need not neces- 
sarily lead to direct sales; although the general aim is to lead 
to a sale eventually. The national campaigns conducted by 
manufacturers are most of them easily recognized as members 
of this group. 

Direct-sales advertising, forming as it does the greatest 
bulk of modern advertising, has received the greatest share 
of attention. This branch, which has been rightly termed 
“printed salesmanship,” may be subdivided, according to the 
nature of the appeal to buying motives, into several groups: 
(a) Economy, (b) pride, (c) comfort and (d) safety. Econ- 
omy is one of the strongest links in the chain. It has a strong 
sales appeal and, when combined with quality, often forms the 
most efficient appeal in the group. Pride is a buying motive 
not to be underestimated. The ‘“ What’s wrong with this pic- 
ture? ” type of advertisement is apparently based on an appeal 
to pride. Comfort is another point which may be safely em- 
phasized when the character of the merchandise or service will 
permit. Safety is still considered an effectual appeal by some 
advertisers. We are all familiar with the “ Danger Line ” and 
the ghoulish suggestion, ‘‘ Suppose this happened to you,” and 
other headlines threatening misfortune, sometimes even death 
itself, which show the extremes to which those who use this 
appeal often go. Such advertising is unsound because it con- 
veys a negative suggestion. 

The reactions of the reading public may have been carefully 
recorded and charted; yet not every successful advertisement 


is based solely on these buying motives. They may be consid- 
ered, however, as types of appeal which are effectual when 
properly presented and the advertisement built as a whole 
upon fundamental principles. The magazine page which by 
its very appearance, makeup and copy seems to proclaim “I 
am an advertisement,” will receive but little consideration at 
the hands of the average reader. Human-interest appeals gain 
attention and arouse buying motives. 

The appeal to the intellect, rather than to the senses, pre- 
supposes an audience of readers capable of appreciating higher 
buying motives, and in such advertising the character of the 
thing advertised determines the nature of the appeal. 


PRINTING IN MID-OCEAN 


By C. M. LiItTELJOHN 


Returning vacationists from abroad are usually much im- 
pressed with the printing and publishing activities now carried 
on aboard some of the large ocean liners. Fully equipped print 
shops, capable of getting out a six-page daily newspaper with 
metropolitan features, with staffs of competent printers, com- 
positors and makeup men, are among the latest additions to 
the up-to-the-minute liner furnishing the ultimate in service 
to its transatlantic passengers. 

As the fifty-thousand ton floating palace plows through 
the waves between England and America, the clatter of the 
printing machinery is drowned in the recesses of the ship’s 
hold, but the printers there are as active as bees in a hive while 
the passengers walk or lounge about the decks and in the salons 
of the vessel. News gatherers drift around among them to 
secure material for the printers below. 

During the roll of the vessel in a heavy sea, or during 
“ dirty weather,” as the nautical man terms it, the printers in 
the warm compartment below decks may find it difficult to 
refrain from pieing the type, for they must print with unfailing 
promptness important news as it comes over the wireless or 
that written in a lighter vein by the deck reporters, who pick 
up no end of anecdotes or gossip about the passengers and news 
happenings aboard ship. 

The editor passes on to the waiting linotypes in leash the 
news received from the wireless rooms, after he has gone over 
the “copy” and edited it. Messages stream in during the 
day and night, but there is more activity during the evening 
hours, akin to metropolitan morning papers. Similar to scenes 
in the large newspaper offices, there is the same hurry prior 
to the starting of the large presses, the passing on of proofs, 
the locking of frames and the pulling of final proofs just before 
the electric button signal for the operation of the printing 
presses is given. As the paper goes to press, many of the ship’s 
boys are forming in line, to bring the hundreds of copies of 
fresh-run papers to the passengers, who may be taking their 
preprandial “ constitutional ” about the decks in the first wel- 
come rays of the morning sun. 


HE GOT THE JOB 


Considerable excitement was caused at the state asylum the 
other day. A patient who had long been confined there and 
whose particular penchant had been peacefully and endlessly 
to scribble on pieces of paper, suddenly caused a panic among 
the mildly afflicted patients with whom he had been permitted 
to mingle by suddenly becoming violent upon the approach 
of a visitor. Screaming wildly, “I got the job,” he attacked 
the visitor murderously. Upon investigation it developed that 
before being confined the patient was a printer; that his mind 
had broken down under the strain of guesstimating and that 
he had mistaken the visitor for a purchasing agent—The 
Dunning (Chicago) Creditor. 
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in Poster Art 


As Exemplified by the Work of 


Joseph A. Kiss 
a 


OSTERS are the modern town criers, calling gently but firmly 
so that all may hear. A poster must deliver its message quickly 
and positively; it must be planned, balanced, designed and 
written so that pedestrians and those on passing vehicles may 
quickly grasp its message and be duly impressed by its appear- 
ance. Here brevity of expression and magnetism of design 
have their greatest virtue. In this country, the home of the original “tired 
business man,” true posters should come into their own in the competition for 
the favorable attention of a more or less disinterested public. Detail has no 
value unless studied; it requires deliberate attention to be seen or appreciated. 
As posters are directed to an audience in motion, detail is wasted and actually 
diffuses the main objective. With detail eliminated as a means of distinguish- 
ing foreground and distance the effect is obtained through the use of tones or 
values. Vast color masses are pleasingly played one against the other to form 
an attractive composition. Numerous objects on the same plane of distance 
are blended into one mass as a silhouette, with what detail that does appear 
used on the focal point of interest. Posters do not attempt to depict any definite 
object with photographic fidelity but with rather an impressionistic freedom, 
more as things are seen by the human eye focused definitely upon but a small 
part of the entire scene. With the elimination of detail comes the opportunity 
to give directed emphasis through vividness and contrast in color, and exagger- 
ation in size. True posters are so expressive of the modern feeling of freedom 
and spontaneity that they truly deserve the acclaim which this type of work 
is constantly receiving. Posters executed in this manner are unexcelled as a 
medium of quick and effective expression. The examples on the following 
pages typify the use of color masses, the avoidance of detail and the 
freedom which forms an inherent part of dynamic expression. 


K 





Posters reproduced on the following pages through the courtesy of their designer, 


Joseph A. Kiss, 4809 Kenmore Avenue, Chicago 
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The warm glow on the comfort chair and the luxuriant depth of colors produce a telling effect 
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A spectrum of reds makes this poster a dominant fiery thing of powerful attention value 
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By J. L. FRAzIER 


1 this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 





These discussions and the examples will be 


oecialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 


1e printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 








A Sign Painter’s Invoices 


THE INLAND PRINTER boasts a paid circulation of 11,187 
opies, and the Audit Bureau of Circulation guarantees the 
ccuracy of the count. Conservatively stated, each copy is 
ead by three people, making over 33,000 readers for the maga- 
‘ine each month. If we should let down the bars and offer 
letailed criticism of printing by letter it is at once apparent 
‘hat the work would require the full time of a great number 
of persons, who, in the first place, are not available. Secondly, 
it would mean an expense out of all proportion to the rela- 
ively few — though many — thus served. That is the reason 
we have our departments, where the problems of one reader 
and their solutions are passed on for the enlightenment of 
many. Yet, in spite of the caption under the department 
heading “Specimens,” which proclaims our inability to make 
criticisms by mail, we are still called upon to attempt this 
impossible task. Have a heart! Don’t make us hate ourselves, 
wishing we could answer all 
requests for advice or criti- 
cism. If you have a dispute 
as to the relative merits of 


AXMINSTER, KANSAS. 


still further argument and perhaps cause loss of some one’s 
hair. Why, however, let us state in passing, should any one 
object to hearing the reason one purchase is bad, another good? 
Why shouldn’t a printer who hasn’t a good array of types, and 
doesn’t know how to use them, appreciate a point that will help 
him to do better work? Our correspondent will surely agree 
that we have protected him, but it is not inapropos to ask to 
whom he expected to show our detailed written comment except 
to the parties at issue with him. That being the case, why 
make us reset much of these forms? 

Our writer states, ‘A certain sign artist here ordered some 
statements from his printer with the request that they make 
some display of his business in the setting up; that is, he 
wanted the fact that he made signs to hit one in the face.” In 
general, it is well that whatever an advertiser makes should 
strike one effectively, but when it comes to the maker of signs 
: we think by the very nature 

| of things the word “ Signs ” 
' can logically dominate the 
piece, even brought out,above 








this or that, send it to us 
and let us bring out as much 
about it as we can — for you 
and, at the same time, for 
all our readers. Maybe your 


point which can be brought 
out in a public discussion 
and prove beneficial all 
around. 

Such is the case with re- 
spect to two settings of an 
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Tw * 
the name of the advertiser. 
Our correspondent tells 
us that “the job came and 
he accepted the work, but 
before he used half of them 
he discarded them and or- 
dered more from another 








printer, using the first lot as 
scratch paper.” 

Now we have no way of 
telling whether the design 
we have sought to match in 
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invoice heading, which a 


correspondent submits with iis 


the statement, “I should like 
to hear from you direct in- 
stead of the other way,” 
meaning by “the other way” 


AXMINSTER, KANSAS, 


general by Fig. 1 or the one 
that Fig. 2 simulates was 
employed on the lot the sign 
' painter later discarded and 
192. | __-used as scratch paper, but a 
sign painter ought to have 








through the columns of the 


an appreciation of the good 
formation of letters and of 





magazine. Now, by that 
statement, our friend has 
made it necessary for us to 
alter the specimens so that 
we can make use of the very 
good material he offers and 
at the same time avoid di- 
vulging the name of his cus- 
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tomer, which would stir up Fic. 2. 
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their pleasing assembly. 
Hence, our guess is that the 
invoices used for scratch 
paper bore the design which 
in general is represented by 
Fig. 1. In that event we pro- 
; nounce him a sign painter 
capable of differentiating 
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between the relative merits 
of different letter forms. 
Thus is established the first 
point, that no one can turn 
out neat twentieth-century 
typography with types of 
the nineteenth century. 
Point No. 2 concerns the 
extraordinary letter spacing 
of the word “ Signs.” Letter 
spacing must weaken the 
display effectiveness of any 
line, not only because of the 
fact that more white is in- 
troduced into it— remembering a bold line is stronger than 
a light-face line — but also because the space between letters 
is so great the unity of the word is greatly weakened in effect, 
if not in fact, for, of course, the line must hang together more 
or less because the letters thereof are the largest in the design. 
Probably the crudest thing about Fig. 1 — and, pardon the 
expression, the most nonsensical — is the hair-line rule under 
the line “ Signs.” Wha’ for? Emphasis? How can a line so 
much larger than other lines be strengthened measurably by 
a rule underscore, even one that maiches the tone or color of 
the line? Why apply this device of emphasis to the already 
most emphatic line? Underscoring of large lines is without 
merit as a general practice; lines that can not be set in large 
type might much better have the strengthening effect of this 
medium of emphasis. Was the rule used as a cutoff? Why 
then a period before a conjunction? The cutoff in display is 
a full stop, just like the period in body matter. This cutoff 
made a serious invasion upon the available white space and, 
considering the wide spacing between the letters of Fig. 1, 
much more space seems necessary between lines; in fact, the 
space between letters and even words should never exceed that 
between lines. Really Fig. 1 is a form we feel certain no self- 
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consequently large letters, 
the more compensation the 
sign painter gets. It is all 
right, we repeat, to treat the 
sign painter’s invoice, letter- 
head or what not, in this 
fashion — in fact, to fill the 
whole space, so to speak. 
However, this can be ac- 
complished with more up- 
to-date type than used for 
Fig. 2, which, by the way, 
is more up-to-date and of 
better design than the types 
used in setting Fig. 1. But that isn’t all. We approach the 
kernel of the situation. Why make the permissibly very large 
and very bold type look needlessly crude? The same effect of 
bigness, the same representation of the sign business, would be 
given with better taste if the striking contrast of black type 
in black ink on white paper were avoided and some colored 
ink used, possibly in connection with paper of a tint of the 
color of ink used. Blue ink on blue-tinted stock, brown ink 
on buff or India tint — any number of agreeable combinations 
of ink and paper requiring no extra expense, at least none worth 
mentioning — even in a bill —are available. Not only would 
the effect be softened and the sign effect maintained, but the 
addition of color would be still further apropos of the business 
represented. This is brought very clearly out in Fig. 3, where 
a color has been used to show what would be accomplished in 
this direction. 

We have spoken of “ color ’’ as opposed to black, assuming 
the whole form were to be printed in one color. An invoice 
of this character, for a business of this nature, most assuredly 
justified two-color printing. Thereby the minor lines could 
be set in type of moderate weight and the lines “ Signs and 
Sho-Cards ” in vermilion, which, although loud and warm, has 
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respecting sign painter would use, so it must have been in the 
lot that made such good scratch paper. 

Many of our readers will rise to remark that Fig. 2 “ is 
rotten also.” Well, it is not what we would use if we were the 
sign painter, but, remember, a principle is involved and as 
representative of that principle it is all right. We think the 
sign painter may well use much larger and bolder type for 
the line “ Signs” than the butcher may employ for the line 
“ Meats.” Big letters are the sign painter’s business. Indeed, 
it is not silly to remark that the larger signs his customers buy, 


not the strength (value) of black, hence doesn’t make such a 
sharp contrast with white stock. Fig. 4 is suggestive of this 
line of thought and is more in line with the treatment such an 
invoice would receive at the hands of the better qualified 
typographers doing this class of work. 

But if our correspondent wants a definite opinion in so 
many words on the two he submitted, represented by Figs. 1 
and 2, we repeat that the blackness of the type used for 
Fig. 2 doesn’t make it inferior to Fig. 1, in which the inferiority 
of type and setup are pronounced. 
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Bad Effects of Wrong Punctuation 


By B. W. WILtiAMs 


LEARNESS. in the written expression of 
one’s thoughts is attained largely by cor- 
rect punctuation. Ambiguity, reversal of 
meaning, or even sheer nonsense some- 
times results from the omission or wrong 
use of points. A few examples are here 
given. At a public meeting the following 

4 toast was proposed: ‘‘ Woman — without 
be a savage.” The local newspaper erred in 
sunctuation and made it read: “ Woman, without her man, 

‘ould be a savage.” 

An agent, in reporting to his produce house, quoted prices 
na certain product, and inquired if he should buy at the fig- 
ires given. The thoughtless reply was: ‘‘ No; price too 
igh.” The telegraph operator, in transmitting the message, 
iaturally omitted the semicolon, making it read, “ No price too 
igh,” thus reversing the meaning and causing the agent to do 
he very opposite of what was desired. 

An English statesman, having called an official a liar, was 
‘equired to make an apology. He read his apology thus: “I 
aid he was a liar, it is true; and I am sorry for it.” When 
yrinted in the London Times it read: “I said he was a liar; 
t is true, and I am sorry for it.” This made it a reiteration 
instead of a retraction of his former statement. 

At a religious meeting the following request was made: “A 
sailor, going to sea, his wife desires the prayers of the congre- 
gation for his safety.” By a change in punctuation and the 
misspelling of a word, the note, when printed, read: “A sailor, 

going to see his wife, desires the prayers of the congregation 
for his safety.” 

In describing a scene in the House of Lords, an English 
writer submitted the following paragraph: ‘‘ Lord Palmerston 
entered; on his head a silk hat; on his feet a pair of white- 
topped boots; in his hand a hickory cane; on his brow a with- 
ering frown; saying nothing.” With the semicolons misplaced 
it was made to read: ‘ Lord Palmerston entered on his head; 
a silk hat on his feet; a pair of white-topped boots in his hand; 
a hickory cane on his brow; a withering frown, saying nothing.” 

A war correspondent, in a letter to his home paper, used this 
sentence: ‘“ While the hungry soldiers were eating, a child, the 
son of one of the natives, approached them.” He was horrified 
to observe, when it appeared in print, that two of the commas 
had been omitted, making it read, “ While the hungry soldiers 
were eating a child, the son of one of the natives approached.” 

Some years ago in a southern city a restaurant keeper was 
arrested on a charge of violating the law designed to protect 
female workers, in that he had compelled them to work longer 
hours than the law permitted. The judge, in trying the case, 
quoted one section of the law which provided that females 
should not be employed in any “hotel restaurant, or theater 
for more than fifty-four hours in one week.” He then quoted 
another section which provided that the proprietor of a “‘ hotel, 
restaurant, or theater” must provide seats for female em- 
ployees. From the fact that the comma was omitted between 
“hotel” and “restaurant” in one section, and used in the 
other, he argued that the lawmakers intended to limit the hours 
of female labor only in “ hotel restaurants,” but that all res- 
taurants must provide seats for female employees. Hence, he 
instructed the jury to acquit the defendant. 

A few decades ago, the editor of a political paper, in criti- 
cizing the appointments made by a president of an opposite 
political party, denounced him for turning out competent and 
faithful men to make room for “a thief, a jailbird, or a sneak 





like Smith.” Thereupon, Smith, who had been appointed local 
postmaster, sued the editor for $20,000 damages. At the trial 
the plaintiff proved by a host of witnesses the falsity of the 
charge that he was a thief or a jailbird. The counsel for the 
defendant called attention to the fact that the comma after 
the word “ jailbird ” showed that the appellations of thief and 
jailbird did not apply to the plaintiff, but only the following 
part, in which he was called a “ sneak.” He then proved that 
the conduct of the plaintiff had been such as to warrant the 
defendant in calling him a sneak. The jury acquitted the 
defendant, and assessed the costs to the plaintiff. An appeal 
to the Supreme Court resulted in a similar verdict. But for 
the comma, the case, no doubt, would have gone against the 
defendant. 

The constitution of Texas, as adopted in 1869, provided 
that “All elections of state, district, and county officers shall 
be held at the county seats of the several counties until other- 
wise provided by law; and the polls shall be opened for four 
days from 8 o’clock A. M. to 4 o’clock p. M. of each day.” A 
few years later the legislature passed a law providing that elec- 
tions should be held in each precinct and on one day only. 
When new officials were elected under this law, the defeated 
ones sought to have the election set aside as illegal. From the 
manner in which the section of the constitution was punc- 
tuated, they contended that the legislative authority to amend 
applied only to the first part of the section, relative to places 
for holding elections, which clause was followed by the phrase, 
“until otherwise provided by law;” and they insisted that 
the semicolon after the word “law” showed that the consti- 
tutional provision concerning elections on four days was not 
subject to legislative modification. The Supreme Court, after- 
ward long known as the “ semicolon court,” sustained this con- 
tention, declaring the act of the legislature unconstitutional 
and the election void. 

Such are sometimes the far-reaching consequences of errors 
in punctuation. All who would express their thoughts clearly 
on paper, and especially all who aspire to write for the press, 
should study the subject carefully, and be able to punctuate 
their productions so as to render the intended meaning unmis- 
takably clear. Printers and proofreaders should also be scru- 
pulously careful in this regard, and should not be unmindful 
of the responsibility which rests upon them. 


EPIGRAMS FOR EVERY ONE 


Going fast is no advantage, unless you are going in the 
right direction. 

A thing done right today means less trouble tomorrow. 

Business goes where it is solicited and stays where it is 
well treated. 

A machine can do most any work a man can do nowadays, 
but a machine can never think. 

There is a wide difference between seeing through a thing 
and seeing a thing through. 

When you always tell the truth, you don’t have to remem- 
ber what vou said. 

An ounce of performance is worth a ton of complaint. 

Face the sun and the shadows fall behind. 

True wisdom is to know what is best worth knowing, and 
to do what is best worth doing. 

A good book is a good friend, particularly if it be a bank 
book. 

A single fact is worth a shipload of argument. 
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A Story of a Woman and the Printers of Chiapolis 


ELL, I see you have been improving your 
mind while I was telephoning. I really 
) didn’t think I’d be so long, but as you 
have been reading the events of the world 
i6 in the Chiapolis Chronicle, your time has 
not been wasted, especially if you have 
read Mrs. Renier’s advertisement. That’s 
another one of her ideas that have caused 
the printers of the city to sit up and take notice. When she 
started to advertise in the Chronicle, we thought an era of 
price cutting had begun, with more troubles for the printers, 
but the funny part of it is that she has inaugurated a new idea. 
Now the printers do not know what to make of it because it 
has upset all their ideas. 

A few years ago John Renier was about the only printer 
in town who used the daily papers. He ran a small want ad. 
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The easy job is any man’s job; the impossible 
one belongs to the few. 














offering a thousand letterheads for $4, a thousand business 
cards for $2.50, and the like. Once in a while the others ran 
a few advertisements, but they all soon quit. 

The matter of advertising was given a great deal of atten- 
tion at our meetings, and it was decided that direct advertising 
was the only proper means for printers. Charley Brown said 





Something for nothing is nothing for something, 
with grief for a side line 
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it did not look like good business for commercial printing 
plants to advertise in newspapers or other publications when 
they were advocating direct advertising for their customers’ use. 
Blotters, folders, mailing cards, enclosures, and so on, would 
show that we believe in our own medicine and then our exam- 
ple would be followed; in other words, it would serve a double 
purpose. Practically every member agreed with Charley and, 
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The Second Year, Part II.—By R. T. Porte 


as a result, during the past few years no printer in Chiapolis 
has used the newspapers. Neither have they used direct meth- 
ods, except to send out monthly blotters, until Mrs. Renier 
started her campaign. 

Her first advertisement appeared over a year ago, announc- 
ing a great bargain in letterheads for Monday only, at a stated 
price. Can you tell me when a bargain is a bargain? Since 
these advertisements have appeared, I doubt whether you or 





The alarm clock of opportunity rings for many — but 
few respond 


The opportunity of making a satisfied customer is never lost at the 
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I really know a bargain. Look at that one in the paper now. 
On Monday she will give one thousand letterheads on bond 
paper for $7. The price list shows that a medium or sulphite 
bond letterhead can be sold by any one at that rate. It is the 
regular price — not a bargain at all. Yet the man who reads 
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that ad. thinks he is getting a special bargain in letterheads. 
It seems that no matter what the price is, it does not make any 
difference if the word “bargain” is used, or the inference 
given that it is a special price for Monday only. 

At Christmas time she advertised special bargains in Christ- 
mas cards, and about every so often she states that on Monday 





“Business — the most engrossing indoor sport” 


We’re in it because we love it—that’s why our work is good 
and our prices right. 
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only she will engrave 100 calling cards for $1.75, if the plate is 
furnished. The joke of it is that $1.75 is the regular price, not 
a cut price at all. Miss Corman tells me Mrs. Renier has 
actually been getting a lot of business on that basis from buyers 
who had an idea they were getting something special. You 
can well ask if there is anything new in advertising a printing 
business. My answer is that Mrs. Renier has discovered it. 
She has, most likely, taken the very same experience she 
gained in the dressmaking and millinery business and has 
applied it to printing. 
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We see other lines of business offering great bargains at low 
prices and all that sort of thing. I figure that they are not 
cutting prices at all, but are, by this method, convincing the 
oublic that their prices are low when figured at their regular 
merchandising margin. Look at those two furniture displays. 
fach store says it is the lowest-priced one in town. They quote 





what you know you are 
Printing of Distinctive Character is the Reputation of the 
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wrices, seemingly bargains. I tested them out a short time 
go by going to both stores and pricing some common kitchen 
ables. The prices in both stores were alike. Then when I 
vent to one of the larger dealers, known as a high-grade place, 
i found his price on the same article was about the same. He 
was a little more dignified about it and used a different method 
of selling, but his prices were not much higher. I tried the 
same thing out on other lines and found that it was only in 
are cases that prices were actually cut. Yet one would think 
ach was actually trying to cut the other’s price and give the 
public the benefit. 

Do you think Mrs. Renier is wise to that, or did she just 
happen upon the idea and find that it worked? If any other 
printer in town had started such an advertising campaign, he 
would actually have cut prices and probably a half dozen other 
shops would have done the same, unless the prices were ridicu- 
lously low. 

What gets me is that the other printers never thought of 
such a thing. Their only idea of advertising prices was to make 
a big cut, which antagonized all the printers in town. Her 
advertising has certainly stirred them up, yet not one of them 
uses the newspapers in the same way. They hate to copy after 
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a woman, or they think such advertising is not convincing and 
is actually an injury to the business. I think it lowers the tone 
of the printing business somewhat to advertise prices in this 
manner, but evidently Mrs. Renier is not up to this one thing 
and doesn’t care for dignity if she can make buyers believe 
she sells at a bargain. 

I have been giving this matter a lot of thought in the past 
few months. After studying what printers here are doing, 
I have come to the conclusion that most of them are not using 
up-to-date methods, that the ideas they are using were old 
twenty years ago. A few concerns have a new tone to their 
advertising, but these are owned by men who have not been 
brought up in the business and who are really newcomers. 
Most of it is the same old stuff about service or better printing, 
or it is a motto card or something like that. As far as really 
placing the printing trade on its rightful plane as a worth-while 
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business, these advertisements are a waste of paper and ink. 
Some time ago when a printers’ organization inaugurated a cam- 
paign, one of the biggest lines in the advertisements was the 
announcement, “ This is not a price-fixing organization.” Now 
I leave it to you if that isn’t hot advertising. Did you ever see 
an advertisement of any other business making such an 
announcement? Leave it to printers to be strictly original. 

Look at the advertising being done by plumbers. There, 
right at the top of that page. The name of every first-class 
plumber is signed to it, yet nothing is said about their being 
an organization that does not fix prices. They ask you to go 
to a qualified plumber to get your work done and they tell 
you he is willing to give you a fair price, based on good mate- 
rials and good workmanship. They make known what “ sani- 
tary engineering ” is doing for the world, why it is necessary 
to hire a plumber who understands his business, and warn you 
that you will run the risk of disease, sickness and perhaps death 
if your plumbing is not right. 

Another association of printers came out with the plea that 
its members hired only union help, hence had the best men, 
and called on all union men to support them. Still another 
association did a similar thing, only they did not employ union 
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help and therefore should have the public’s support. Can you 
beat that for real up-to-date advertising? Nobody cares what 
kind of help they hire. All the buyer wishes to know is that 
the goods are right and the price is fair. 

Perhaps I am wrong, but if we were to advertise printing as 
a club, I would put in prices showing that letterheads, well 
printed, delivered in neat boxes, could be bought from $5.50 
to $19 a thousand, depending upon the kind of paper and the 
amount of printing. In larger quantities the prices would range 
less per thousand, depending upon the amount. I would say 
that a merchant would instantly discharge a shabby, untidy 
clerk, yet many merchants use just that kind of stationery in 
their business, to say nothing of their advertising matter. I 
would give the price on printing five thousand folders, with a 
circular letter and envelope, and would then show how these 
would reach five thousand customers and make sales. I’d point 
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out that every merchant should have a list of customers that 
should be circularized regularly, and would show how easy it is 
to reach them at a very slight cost per customer. 

Is this being done? Not so you would notice it! I have 
tried to tell the printers here about it, but it is no use. They 
are content to go on in the old way, even though Mrs. Renier 
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has shown them that prices can be set forth in the right way 
and that buyers like that kind of thing. 

This whole thing has stirred me up. Two years ago I didn’t 
give it much thought, but since those advertisements have 
appeared I have realized how printers have been passing up a 
good bet. Mind, I am not in favor of cut-price advertising; 
that is not necessary. I am in favor of mentioning price when 
price is right. I can see no reason why a right price should 
not be advertised. Some of the printers have argued that if 
those right prices are published, some other printer will tell 
their customers they will do the work for a little bit less. That 
is all rot. Most buyers will not chase around to get prices 
when they have decided to get a thousand letterheads for $7. 
This is what they have decided to pay, and when a price of 
$6.50 is offered they are likely to think something is wrong 
with the work, or that there is a joke some place. 

If you think that isn’t enough, just look out that window. 
See that boy over there in the uniform with a nifty cap all 
trimmed in gold braid and the gold braid on the seam of the 
pants? Looks as if he might be a page boy from a big hotel, 
or something like that. Well, he isn’t. That is the Renier 
Print Shop’s proof boy, or errand boy. Every stenographer 
in town in struck on him. He’s always as polite and smiling 
as you can make them. They all try to flirt with him and he 
is pleasant to them all. In fact, they hunt up work or excuses 
just to have him come to the office, he is “so cute,” they all 
say. Talk about a salesman. That boy brings in more work 
than any two salesmen in town. Even Charley Brown has lost 
his reputation. You have been wondering how Mrs. Renier 
could get Charley all worked up. Look at that boy; then guess 
what Charley said when he learned that this is Mrs. Renier’s 
errand boy, going after a job or taking a proof or just walking 
around the street as an advertisement, being nice to old ladies 
and taking off his hat to every stenographer he meets. 

Yes, sir, that is something the printers of this town got 
excited about. They began to wonder what would happen 
next, and it didn’t take very long for it to happen, either. 

There’s that telephone again. Here’s the last edition of the 
Chronicle. Look it over while I see what the message is. 


THE SERVICE OF PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 


Printing is merely impersonalized salesmanship. Its lack 
of personality is a handicap, but this is overcome by its mul- 
tiplicity. Willian J. Eynon, former president of the U. T. A., 
says printed salesmanship can win if it is backed up by: 

1.— Knowledge of type, type possibilities, type measure- 
ments and type meaning in relation to copy necessities. 

2.—The application of the laws of balance, harmony and 
proportion as they affect the layout, which so closely concerns 
effective presentation of message and illustration. 

3.— Grasp of the color in printed salesmanship, the har- 
mony of colors, the laws of color contrast, the relationship of 
intelligently chosen color to the product advertised and the 
advertising message. 

4.— Physical form of the sales message, such as booklet, 
mailing card, folder, circular, etc. 

5.— Knowledge of paper, its usefulness, and the part played 
by its various finishes, textures, tints, etc., in making the printed 
message more attractive, more vigorous, more resultful. 

It behooves every printer to study his customer’s copy and 
endeavor to ascertain the results to be attained. His knowl- 
edge of type, layout, format, color and paper, with thorough 
understanding of the new postal laws, can be of great assistance 
to the buyer of printed salesmanship. Printing is not merely 
sO many impressions on so many pieces of paper —it is in 
reality designed for the attainment of the results desired. It 
is a service, not a commodity.— San Francisco Printer. 
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A LETTERHEAD IDEA 
By Joun T. BARTLETT 


Judged by extensiveness of use, telephone directory lists 
are well up toward the top as the basis of sales-letter mailings. 
One thing such a list implies is that every name on it has a 
telephone number — further that this information is available 
in assembled form. And with a great many other lists in busi- 
ness use, telephone information is quite readily obtainable. 

An advertising letterhead of Frederick L. Cavally, Denver, 
is one of the few that make capital of this condition. Instead 
of the circular-mailing condition, founded on a telephone list, 
being a disadvantage, it is actuaily turned to special account. 
At the top of the letterhead, in the center, is shown Mr. 
Cavally talking into a telephone. Both hands are in the pic- 
ture, but shoulders are cut away. The photographic repro- 
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duction is large — about three inches high. This is all there 
is at the top of the letterhead. There is no wording whatever. 
Such a letterhead immediately has unusually good attention- 
getting and interesting-arousing properties. There is the appeal 
of novelty. The photograph is curiosity-arousing. 

Using the letterhead, Mr. Cavally follows this up with the 
salutation, in “telephone style”: ‘“ Champa 33333, Cavally 
talking.” 

Down in the lower left corner of the sheet is such a let- 
terhead design as might be looked for in the center at the 
top, the name of the business and the services sold. Finally, 
there is a single line in small type at the very base. Although 
the order of presentation is reversed, this letterhead conveys 
all the information found on an ordinary letterhead — plus 
the photograph of the advertiser, talking into a telephone. 

The personalizing results of the idea are worth special note. 
First of all, of course, it personalizes the writer of the letter — 
the advertiser. A photo is about the most personal thing you 
can print. Then, also, it must be remembered that a man’s 
telephone number is a pretty personal and intimate thing as 
regards himself, and it is used by people who talk to him instead 
of write. Again, the letterhead idea personalizes in respect to 
the recipient. 
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By Ropert E. RAMSAY 


Author 


“* Effective House-Organs,” “ Effective Direct Advertising 


” 


and “ Constructive Merchandising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. 


It is not a “review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Inland Printer Company. 


All rights reserved. 


Planning Direct Advertising in the Plumbing Field 


Several months before the date when the annual conven- 
ion of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World was to 
e held in London, the writer was talking with one of the men 
it headquarters’ office in New York. 

“How are the reservations coming in from the clubs? ” 
i asked. 

He laughed as he replied: ‘‘ Why, we already have more 
reservations for hotel rooms with bath than there are bath- 
rooms in the whole of Europe, let alone the one city of 
London.” 

Perhaps he did not have the exact figures in mind as he 
spoke, but it is a fact that visitors from foreign shores marvel 
at the tendency of Americans to surround themselves with 
bathrooms. The younger generation can well recall when a 
typical 500-room American hotel would advertise in some such 
way as this: “500 Rooms, 200 With Bath.” Today, only 
a decade or so later, that same type of hotel advertises: 
“ 500 Rooms, 500 Baths.” 

“Tt is true, beyond doubt, that the American people place 
greater stress on the necessity for the facilities of cleanliness 
than any other nationality,” we read in A. B. P. News, issued 
by Associated Business Papers, of which THE INLAND PRINTER 
is a member. The publication adds: “ They may be no 
cleaner, the American people, but they like more ‘ fixin’s.’ It 
is said that the Englishman takes his tub into the wilds of 
Africa and to the arctic circle on his many expeditions of 
exploration for which he is famous. But to him a tub is a 
tub, a bathroom a place to wash up, indispensable, of course, 
but incidental so long as it serves his purpose. Not so with 
the American. To him it is an institution.” 

All of which emphasizes the importance of a field that is 
very little considered today from a direct advertising stand- 
point, though there are prospects on every hand, in every 
city. R. L. Polk & Co. tell us there are 39,860 plumbers and 
gasfitters in the land, but this number is small beside the army 
of makers of “ fixin’s”’ and others who have bathroom and 
plumbing supplies to sell. 

One of the trade publications in the field has inaugurated 
a “ Bath a Day ” movement that is multiplying the sales pos- 
sibilities still further, inasmuch as the plumbing and heating 
contractor or dealer sells, installs and repairs plumbing, 
steam, vapor, vacuum and hot water heating equipment, ven- 
tilating equipment, refrigeration plants, domestic water supply 
systems and accessories, lighting plants and kindred products. 

To be sure, the installation of new equipment and the 
repairing of that already installed are the principal divisions 


of the work of the plumbing and heating contractor or dealer. 
In some of the larger fields the architect or owner becomes a 
sales factor of greater importance than the plumber. 

Fig. 1, reproduced through the courtesy of Domestic Engi- 
neering, a Chicago journal of plumbing and heating, shows the 
channels of distribution in these allied fields of which we write 
this month. The solid black lines indicate the channels that 
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Fic. 1.—The channels of distribution in the plumbing field are shown here in 

this chart originally produced by Domestic Engineering, the trade journal of 

the plumbing and heating field. The solid black lines indicate the channels 

of distribution that are used by most manufacturers. The light-face lines indi- 
cate the method most generally used to reach the market. 
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are used by most manufacturers. The light-faced lines indicate 
the method most generally used to reach the market. 

If your first impulse is to give a short shrift to this field, 
let me call your attention to the fact that during the past twenty 
years the plumbing trade has grown more than in all previous 
time. Fifteen or twenty years ago a building with 1,000 to 
1,500 fixtures was quite a large undertaking; today there are 
buildings with as many as 8,000 plumbing fixtures. 
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Buy a wealth of 
Home Comfort 


IHAT does not mean spending a lor of money, instead 1t 

means spending only a little—bur spending it wisely. Fora 

I fraction of what you spend on fleeting pleasures you can 

purchase that all embracing convenience which will make your 

housekeeping duties less wearisome and your home life more at- 
tractive. 


Lack of Instant Hot Water 
is Wasting Your Day 
and Cheating You of Your Leisure 


‘OW often have you consulted your clock at what you the >ught was midafternoon only 
to learn with amazement that it was close todinner time? “Where has the day gone?” 
you say to yourself as you reckon how little has been accomplished and how many 

tasks remain undone vie. You wearily recall that you were on the go all day. Your tired body 
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This comfort contribuung element 
which serves you in such a vanety 
of helpful wavs, which means so 
much to the physical well being of 
the family and which 1s the prere- 
quisite of an efficient, cheering and 
inviting home 1s—instant hot water 
at the turn of the faucet. 
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And the instrument which pro- 
vides this indispensable human 
necessity in the most abundant 
quantity, in the most dependabl- 
manner and at a cost of but a few 
pennies a day, 1s the “Pittsburg 
Automatic Gas Water Heater 
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M. A. Walsh 
Plumbing & Heating 
129 Wolf's Lane Pelham, N. Y. 
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Dear si ‘t- 


Are the hot water faucets in your home misnomers? 
Do they serve you with a constant supply of hot water just as 
the cold water feucete supply cold water, or dco you hav~ to 
play nursemaid to s black image in the basement +o bave a mene 
ger supply of hot water when you want i'! 
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fou should not nave to do thies in fact, you do not. 
A Pitteburg Water heater installed in your basement or kitcher 
wfll end your trouble. You will get bot water from the hot 
water faucet every time it {s opened and all you will have to 
do is open the faucet. You never nave to wait with a Pittsburg. 
This heater does not depend on anybody to light or shut off 
the gas at the right time. 
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Why should you put up with your old-fashioned method 
of heating water! Make your home modern behind the scenes es 
well as out front. It does not cost auch to have this convene 
fence. In fact it will cost less per gallon to leat water with 
@ Pitteburg than by your present method. 

Learn how little it really ccste to have this service 
in your home. Come into our displey room today and see a demon= 
stration of the Pittsburg just as it will be in your home. 
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Sroorprised closet the small onsouet of 
gas it consumes. 


Is Confirmed by Thousands of Housewives 
| who use | 


| Pittsburg Water Heaters| 


‘1c. 2.— Last year’s very complete five-piece campaign furnished to plumbers and other distributors by the Pittsburg Water Heater Company. 
details and order of mailing. Each piece was imprinted with the name and address of the plumber. 




















See text for 


showing the type of prospects and estimated number of “ fix- 
tures ” required: 


Bear in mind also that a plumber today is not the itinerant 
traveler who always “ forgets his tools ”"— his workmen may 
still do that! — but in recent years he has become a factor 
from the merchandising standpoint. Many contractors or 
dealers — known by both terms alternately in many cases — 
set up establishments on the main street with the most modern 
and attractive showrooms and window displays. Retail sales 
made over the counter in many modern plumbing shops amount 
to a large part of the gross business. 

In addition to the obvious fields, and the products men- 
tioned in an earlier paragraph, the plumbing industry has prof- 
ited by showing farmers the advantage of water-supply systems 
and electric light and power plants. This appeal for making 
the country home more comfortable and sanitary has devel- 
oped a goodly volume of business. Installations of water- 
supply systems have been followed by additional sales to 
farmers of septic tanks, heating equipment, modern bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry fixtures and other appliances. 

That the printer-producer of the plumbing field may get a 
broader view, consider this list of items that the contractor 
or dealer buys as a rule from the jobber: Plumbing fixtures, 
heating equipment, water-supply systems, plumbers’ brass 
goods, water heaters, range boilers, pipe and fittings, plumbing 
and heating accessories, vacuum cleaning systems, electric 
washing and ironing machines, electric light and power plants, 
electric equipment and supplies, tools and machinery used to 
install and repair, trucks and wagons for delivery and for 
carrying equipment and tools. 

And if you have thought only in terms of the plumber who 


ESTIMATED 

FIXTURES 
61,771 
171,709 
19,790 
131,203 


TYPE OF BUILDING 


Industrial balidiags 
Public buildings 
pear and ‘memorial DuUuiuGgings......5..%.. 


3,474,336 
The items which go to make up these fixtures are lavatories, 
toilets, urinals, drinking fountains, baths, sinks and laundry 
tubs only. 

In explaining Fig. 1, when it was originally brought out, 
Domestic Engineering truly said: “ No set rule for selling 
the plumbing and heating industry can be laid down as the one 
and only way to success. Each manufacturer has his own prob- 
lems. There is, however, a broad, general, tried and proved 
plan that can be followed, with modifications.” This is ex- 
plained in graphic form on the chart, which we reproduce here 
as Fig. 1. Interpreted in words we would add: 

When about to market a new or unknown article in the 
plumbing and heating field, the first step is to acquaint both 
the jobber and the contractor or dealer with the merits of the 
product through advertising of some character. Business paper 


came to make good the leak in your plumbing system during 
some cold snap a few winters ago, consider these figures for 
a seven-month period compiled by F. W. Dodge Company, 


advertising (No. 1 on Fig. 1) may be used to do the double 
job indicated, but it is generally found desirable to supplement 
it with direct advertising (No. 5 on Fig. 1). 
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As the product becomes known through advertising, sales- 
men should be employed to call on the jobber and on the larger 
contractor or dealer. Reprints of advertising can be mailed to 
ihe jobber with letters (direct advertising) showing how this 
advertising helps him sell the product to the contractor or 
lealer. Counter displays and window signs for the jobber’s 
showroom and booklets and circulars (more direct advertising) 
for the jobber to insert in his mail are valuable helps to keep 
he product before the trade. 

When the salesmen and the advertising are working to- 
‘ether, it is time to place the catalogue in a directory in order 
hat the jobber may at all times have detailed information on 
he product. (Here the departmental editor would again em- 
yhasize the fact that more and more in the planning of adver- 
ising and sales campaigns the counsel — whether printer, 
ithographer, business paper, or what not — must make use 
if other mediums in order to do a good job thoroughly and 
‘onscientiously. ) 

Presuming that national distribution through the jobber 
1as been obtained, the advertising to the trade should be 
increased and supplemented by direct-mail advertising to the 
‘ontractor or dealer. Window signs, display stands, newspaper 
advertisements, moving picture slides, booklets and circulars 
for the contractor or dealer to insert in his mail or send as a 
special campaign, and other selling helps, if they are properly 
planned, are effective. 

For our purposes here No. 6 on Fig. 1 need be given but 
little consideration, as consumer advertising will come later, 
and when it does should obviously be handled by a recognized 
advertising agency and not the printer-producer of direct 
advertising. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the very complete five-piece campaign 
offered plumbers and other distributors of Pittsburg water 
heaters by the Pittsburg Water Heater Company. 

The first unit of this campaign is a folder mailing piece 
printed by the offset process, which forcibly brings to the 
attention of the prospect the thousands of steps that are re- 
quired each day from the sink to the range and up and down 
stairs for a meager supply of hot water. This folder is im- 
printed with the local plumber’s name and address, as are all 
the other units. That used as No. 5 in our illustration is not 
imprinted, as this plumber did not set a date for demonstration 
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week, which fact prevented the imprinting of this information 
together with his name and business address. 

The second piece plays up the endorsement of leading 
household economic experts; the third plays up economy of 
this particular device; the fourth is a personalized illustrated 
letter, signed with an imitation facsimile signature; the fifth 
is a demonstration card. It should be noted that this particular 
piece is included in the campaign only when a “ Pittsburg ” is 
connected to water and gas on the display floor of the plumber. 

This particular campaign brings us up against the problem 
that is most important of all when we come to consider direct 
advertising to owners, whether for material prepared by the 
plumber himself or by the manufacturer for his use — the 
mailing list. 

E. S. Jordan, president of the Jordan Motor Car Company, 
aptly said: “A mailing list is the most important thing in any 
business. If a man is selling through salesmen, dealers or 
direct to consumers, he can not conduct his business success- 
fully without a mailing list. He is only half selling his product 
until he puts direct mail into operation.” 

The Pittsburg Water Heater Company, as far back as 1920, 
in its annual portfolio of direct and other advertising to and for 
plumbers stated: 

Our method is local, direct and intensified. We have had the 
pleasure of codperating with hundreds of plumbers and gas com- 
panies during the past year. Through them we have conducted 
direct-mail campaigns aggregating 50,000 names. The results were 
very satisfactory, and in some cases fairly sensational. 

The “ foreword ” of the same portfolio further emphasized 
the splendid results this manufacturer receives from direct- 
mail advertising: 

Several years ago we inaugurated the plan of selling water heat- 
ers to consumers by direct-mail advertising. The proved value of 
this codperative sales service is evidenced by the intense interest 
shown by our dealers, and even more vital — the increase in sales. 

Fig. 3 shows the current portfolio of direct-mail advertising 
issued by this same company as a means of interesting plumb- 
ers in its products. Would that space were available to repro- 
duce this portfolio in its entirety as a fine example of getting 
dealers (plumbers at that!) to cooperate! Nothing is left to 
chance or even the discretion of the plumber. After a fore- 
word, we read: “‘ How to Conduct Your Campaign.” 
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This folder forcibly contrasts the prospects’ present methods of heat- 
ing water with the Pittsburg way and makes a strong appeal to visit your 
display room where they can see a demonstration of the Pittsburg | 





This folde: is imprinted with your name and address as indicated 


Pittsburg Automatic Water Heater Rncloare 
Mailing Campaign 


Part One of Our Complete 


Selling the Consumer Service 
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PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY 
‘The Largest il Gas Water 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE the home. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





This booklet is enclosed in the envelope with the letter on the opposite 
page. It tells a very interesting story of the proper hot water service for 
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Fic. 3.— An example of putting before the plumber in A B C form the steps he is to take to operate a direct-mail campaign, While this particular campaign 


applies to the plumbing field the same idea should be and can be utilized in a great many other fields. 
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Under this we have three subheads on this first page: 
Determining the Dates; The Mailing List; A Salesman Must 
Call on All Prospects Circularized. 

The last quoted is on the bottom of the page and heavily 
displayed. Subsequent subheads read: Sending Out the Mate- 
rial; Newspaper Advertising and Store Display; The Demon- 
stration; The Follow-up; The Complete Selling the Consumer 
Service. 

Throughout the book on various pages are pasted in sam- 
ples of the material in the campaign, which for 1925 includes, 
first a folder, then a four-page letterhead, filled in and personal- 
signature-imitated demonstration card — with which is en- 
closed a booklet entitled “Your Faithful Servant at All Times.” 
For the demonstration card a government postal card was used, 
this time, to save one-half cent mailing cost under new postal 
rates. Compare this campaign still in use with the complete 
1924 campaign shown in Fig. 2. 

Every printer-producer will do well to heed these para- 
graphs under the subheading The Mailing List: 

The most essential feature that enters into the preparation of a 
campaign is the list of prospects to be circularized. Great care 
should be taken to secure names of people who own their homes 
and are in a position to purchase a Pittsburg Water Heater. Do not 
try to compile lists from a telephone book or directory. 

If you do not have an up-to-date water heater prospect list it 
will not take long to compile one in the following manner: Select 
the better class districts of your city where most of the water- 
heater prospects live and check your records to eliminate those 
who do not own their homes. Also check your records to eliminate 
those who have purchased automatic water heaters. Have your 
salesmen make a door-to-door canvass or phone the other names 
on the list to gain knowledge of their water heater and other gas 
equipment. 

In this way you can compile a list for ranges and room heaters 
while you are getting the water heater prospects. Spend plenty of 
time on compiling the list. The campaign will stand or fall on this 
list. Be Sure That Every Name on the List Is a Home Owner and 
Possible Prospect. 

Your list should be typewritten, and care should be taken that 
the correct street address appears so that the postoffice will be able 
to make delivery. The literature should be addressed to the woman 
of the household, not to the man. It is the woman who will be 
interested, and she will sell her husband. 

Do not have more names on the list than your salesmen can call 
on in two or three weeks’ time. Big lists do not produce as many 
results as smaller lists do because the salesmen can work smaller 
lists intensively, and on the big lists they can only “hit the high 
spots.” If you have a big list and want to circularize all of it, by 
all means split this list into two, three or four parts, taking the 
east, west, north and south sections of the city and circularize these 
as separate campaigns, having each campaign dovetail into the 
other so that your salesmen’s work of calling on prospects will be 
continuous. 

I have quoted at length because therein you have the rea- 
son for more failures of direct advertising, more business lost 
to printer-producers after they have once gotten the buyer 
started than any other thing. For example, one list the writer 
is familiar with is now down to 22,000 names as against 50,000 
three vears ago, and yet this concern is selling far more goods 
today than it sold then. This has been accomplished by elimi- 
nating the poorer prospects. 

Asked for a statement as to their results, H. G. Mentzer, 
manager of sales promotion of the Pittsburg Water Heater 
Company, wrote: 

We always get good results from direct-mail advertising, but it 
is very hard to check the results as we have no means of keying 
any particular campaign. The only way we can figure it is in the 
total volume of sales at the end of the year and the number of new 
accounts that we have put on our ledgers; and, believe me, in the 
last ten years that I have been connected with this company using 
this sort of publicity for the trade, we have increased our business 
and our accounts considerably through this one effort alone. 
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It so happens that through the courtesy of the American 
Multigraph Sales Company we have an example right in the 
plumbing field which proves the efficacy of our method. 
Alphonse Caya was a journeyman plumber located in Mon- 
treal, Canada, when he took his problem to C. Holmes, adver- 
tising manager of Enseignment par Correspondence. 

Mr. Caya began business as a master plumber in February, 
1923, without capital. To introduce himself to the public he 
distributed 2,000 blotters. The very day these were distributed 
Mr. Caya had more business than he could attend to and he 
had to get helpers. 

The following figures tell the story: 


March 17 to 31, amount of work done.....$ 471.52 
NWR Osco ee whan PAE OE ee See ewan se 1,082.88 
MND dine win sis Ap nas SSS Ree Seis ari we eee 2,726.93 
PUNE cp mcseaewns nauk knee Senses oeesnes 2.825.07 
GRY MO GUY W.. ccc secs conse wanna 1,698.08 

Total for five months................ $ 8,804.48 
Unfinished work on July 17.............. 3,385.00 

CORREO no aiSo ions caccas .ocx's on op heeoas 
Actual surplus in bank, July 17........... 3,252.76 


From zero to more than three thousand dollars in five 
months speaks well for Mr. Caya’s work and his advertising. 
Following the blotters he used letters, postal cards and similar 
small pieces mailed to prospective customers and steady trade. 

Direct advertising in the plumbing field pays, too! 


Work in every hour, paid or unpaid; see only that thou 
work, and thou canst not escape the reward: whether thy work 
be fine or coarse, planting corn or writing epics, so only it 
be honest work, done to thine own approbation, it shall earn 
a reward to the senses as well as to the thought: no matter 
how often defeated, you are born to victory.— Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 
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“In the Days That Wuz’’—The Transportation Problem 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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W. G. Curist, Jackson, Mississippi— In a gen- 
ral way the booklet you executed and issued on 
1e occasion of your sister’s marriage is very satis- 
ictory. The cover is attractive, but it would be 
ven better with a somewhat larger cutout in the 
over stock, through which the portrait printed on 
he first inside page appears as part of the cover. 
t should have been large enough to allow all the 
vhite neckpiece and the shoulders to appear; in 
hort, the background should approximate that of 

good bust photograph. The short type pages on 
he inside are placed too low, being centered verti- 
illy; they should be placed above the center to 
vercome the effect such groups create when they 
re exactly centered, of being below the center and 
therefore unbalanced. 

E. Barpon, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your small pieces 
ire neat and attractive. They demonstrate the fact 
hat with one face, Caslon Old Style, in this in- 
tance, a printer can adequately 
treat a wide range of work and that 
the work will reach a higher average 
better than if several faces are used. 

Ceci. Matwatp, Beatrice, Ne- 
braska.—The specimens you have 
sent us are very good in display and 
arrangement; they indicate skill 
and good taste in design. The type 
faces, however, are not choice, as 
you doubtless realize. If Caslon, 
Garamond, Kennerley, Cloister or 
some other of the better available 
type designs had been used the 6 
work would rate much higher. Tri- ¥ 
angular type groups that fit closely 
in rectangular panels do not look rity 
well, as is demonstrated by the 
panel on the card for Creo-Root. 
The manner of arranging type in 
the corners of a page, as practiced 
on the cover for the Hotel Paddock, 
is nearly always unsatisfactory: 
centering is more satisfactory in 
almost every case. The item under 
consideration is not an instance of 
the exception to this rule. 

J. C. Lesuer, National Capital 
Press, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia.— ‘‘ Town Forests” is a 
very neat booklet, although subject 
to improvement through minor 
changes. The cover would be better 
if it were more conventional; that 
is, if the main display lines at the 
top were centered in conformity 
with those of the remainder of the 
page, which, although too closely 
line-spaced, nevertheless appears to 
excellent advantage. The page is 
dignified except for the arrangement 
of the two main lines and the fact 
that the top of the initial ‘ T,” 
beginning the first of them, extends 
through the border, the back margin 
and to the back edge of the book. 
The treatment that is accorded the 
main lines is inconsistent with the 
rest of the page and with the nature 
of the book. The typography of 
the text, set in a relatively large 
size of Kennerley, is very good, but 
the Vanity initials are inconsistent 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 








By J. L. FRAZIER 





Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 





should not appear as specks in the sky or islands in 
the sea, but should blend in with the type matter; 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
Replies can not be made by mail. 







attention immediately and hold the undivided inter- 
est of all those who receive letters typed upon it. 


they should have a minimum of white space around C. E. Tracy, Los Angeles, California— In all 
them. The margins, furthermore, are not well except one detail the label placed in each book in 
apportioned; the top margin is far too wide and the library of your local union is excellent. The 
the bottom one is equally too narrow. The back exception is the initial, which doesn’t fit at all. It 
margin is somewhat too wide and the front one a does not conform with the space, with the type or 
trifle too narrow. The margins should progress with the character of the item, which is dignified. 





around the page 


from the back, to the top, to the The illustration is excellent and apropos, the colors 


front and then to the bottom. A single rule under are pleasing and the printing is exceptionally well 


the running head would be neater than the parallel accomplished. 
FRANK WicciIns TRADE ScuHoor, Los Angeles, 


rules; also, there is hardly enough space between 


the rule and the first line of text. While we have California.—The booklet outlining the course in the 

taken considerable space for faults the booklet is department of printing is a fine exemplification of 

nevertheless praiseworthy, presswork being first class. the art of typography and printing. The cover 
Joun E. Zevtzer, New York city.—The Curtis design throughout is unusual and interesting, while 

Company letterhead is one of the most distinctive the typography is of the best grade. 

and impressive we have seen. It is such a departure MICHAEL 

from the conventional that it is sure to command 


VT 1s one thing to write 
a piece of good copy. 
ee 3 but anenturely separate 
thing to transform it into an at- 
tractive printed page. And it 1s 
thistransformation, which must 
take place before copy becomes 
advertising, that is the job of 
advertising typography 


EVERETT R CURRIER 






THE BIGGAR PRINTING COMPANY : 634 HURON ROAD + CLEVELAND 
Printers and Type Setters for Advertisers 





Advertising broadside that effectively demonstrates the importance and value of 


wi > ype ¢ i 5 > ° % Py ° ie : . 
with 7 body type and, in some good typography, hence gcod publicity for the Biggar Printing Company, Cleve- 
cases, the effect is of quite too much land, Ohio, by which company it was issued. The original is in black and brown 


white space around initials. These 





on India tint antique paper. 


Moun, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


- Specimens recently sent us are in good taste in 


every way. The poster entitled 
* Our Print Shop ” is impressive — 
also exceptionally well designed. 

T. W. Farrow, Indianapolis, In- 
diana.—The booklet for the Myer- 
Kiser Bank building is generally 
high grade in spite of the fact that 
the back and top margins are too 
wide, the front and bottom ones 
being correspondingly too narrow. 
The handling of the side heads, 
regarding which you asked specific- 
ally, is satisfactory, although the 
lines are too closely spaced as a 
rule, and especially where several 
high letters appear in a line. If 
the blue were not so light the side 
heads could have been printed in 
the second color, as we usually find 
heads of this kind handled. The 
cover, featured by a handsome high- 
light halftone, is very attractive. 

SOUTHERN Press, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia.—-Your house-organ, Sales, is 
attractive and interesting in appear- 
ance. The short final line of a 
paragraph appears at the top of 
page three, a typographical error 
that can hardly be condoned. The 
front margin is also too narrow. 

Tue ALPINE Press, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts..-The folder, ‘‘ Athena,” 
advertising and sampling a_high- 
grade coated paper, is both attrac- 
tive and impressive —a_ combina- 
tion more often attempted than 
achieved. 

Rosert O. Battou, Chicago, I!i- 
nois.—The small book entitled 
‘* Fournier’s Specimen of 1757” is 
quite a novelty: in fact, a beauti- 
ful thing that book lovers and col- 
lectors, especially, will wish to 
have. The text pertains to a 
specimen of small types issued by 
the great French founder, together 
with facsimile pages of the original 
booklet. 

RatpH P. Ricuarpson, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—The ‘‘ Epworth Eu- 
clid’’ booklet is handsomely done, 
a characterful and appropriate 
piece of work from start to finish. 
At that, however, it is only repre- 
sentative of all your work, which 
is maintained at a high degree of 
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The blotters, particularly the one we 
being characterized 
Letter- 


excellence. 
wrote for you, are high class, 
especially by an excellent use of ornament. 


heads are likewise of the finest, but why draw dis- 
tinctions between items where the quality of all is 
uniformly high? 

Writtam Corvarp, Los Angeles, California.—The 
specimen folder, 


“*A Word About Hiring a Printer,” 








BANKKONTO: GEWERBEBANK 


POSTSCHECKKONTO: STUTTGART 13454 
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gray-stone letter you often use are unattractive; it 
is therefore impossible to do attractive typography 
with them. A few dollars invested in one of the 
better series, a versatile face that can be used on a 
wide range of work, would go far toward improving 
your work. One can set entire forms in good types 
and avoid the ill effect that results when two or 
more styles are used in the same piece of work. 


October, 1925 





same arrangement as on page 45, only reversed — 
the two narrow measures at the sides of the center 
cut would be avoided. The type alongside would 
be in one column on one side and the lines would 
be made twice as long. Care should also be exer- 
cised in marking up the sizes for engravings before 
they are made so as to avoid narrow type measure. 
To make cuts without consideration of the type to 
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in which examples of your work are shown full size, 
is a handsome piece of work, as are also other pieces 
included in the package. 

Lonpon ScHooLt OF PRINTING AND KINDRED 
Traves, London, England.—The posters are digni- 
fied and yet impressive, fine work in every respect. 
The booklet, ‘“‘ Cambridge Printing,” the text of 
which is a lecture delivered at the school, is quite 
interesting. 

Oscar F. Witson PRINTING Company, Rockford, 
Illinois.— ‘‘ Proof,” the brochure containing re- 
prints of your advertisements which appeared in a 
Rockford newspaper, is impressively done. The 
advertisements individually are very well worded 
and are also finely treated typographically. 

Woop-CLarKE Press, Boston, Massachusetts.— 
The booklet, ‘‘ Kam. Lefevere’s 
Carillon Concerts,” is a character- 
ful thing. We admit we do not like 
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Characteristic letterhead designs which were reproduced from current German printing trade publications and which offer suggestions for occa- 


sional use by American typographers. 


WESLEYAN Misston Press, Mysore City, India. 

-** Building Brotherhood in Western India’ is 
an interesting booklet. We consider it remarkable, 
especially since the type was cast in your own 
plant and the printing done on very old presses 
by native workmen. The halftones, of which there 
are a great many, are unusually well printed. In 
places spacing is very wide between words, and we 
suggest that hereafter you arrange cuts with a view 
to having a minimum number of places where the 
measure is narrow. The shorter the line the more 
likelihood of too wide or too narrow word spacing. 
As an instance, consider page 44: If the middle 
cut, instead of being centered on the page horizon- 
tally, had been placed at the extreme right, and 
the third cut at the extreme left — following the 
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DEUTSCHE BANK, 









appear in connection is a bad practice. The run- 
ning head in Copperplate Gothic is inconsistent 
with the roman text, particularly since the former 
is so large. 

Howarp F. SHAyLER, Towanda, Pennsylvania.— 
Consistent with your past work, the latest package 
of specimens contains good examples of neat and 
attractive typography. 

Micuaet M. Moun, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.— 
Your letterheads are excellent, the one for Chamber 
of Commerce being the best of those submitted. 
Good type in connection with simple layouts does 
the work every time. 

Joun M. Wuitmore, St. Mary’s City, Maryland. 
— Unfortunately we do not recall the previous issues 
of the Press you say you sent us, hence we are 
unable to draw a comparison. Con- 
sidering your age and experience, 





the cover, particularly because of 
the crudity of the lettering (wood 
block style). However, the heavy 
Italian hand-made stock compen- 
sates materially for the ineffective- 
ness of the design, and when the 
recipient turns to the inside and 
meets the chaste composition in 
Caslon, with text-letter headings, 


despite the inconsistency between 
cover and text. 
Harry EmMerson, New York 


city.—It strikes us as being par- 
ticularly unfortunate when arrange- 
ment and display are satisfactory to 
examine work such as yours which 
lacks effectiveness only as a result of 
the use of unpleasing type faces. 








Let Us Blot Out Your Troubles 


Studebaker Sales 
and Service 
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Almost every one of your specimens 
would be excellent if more refined 
type faces like Caslon, Garamond, 
Cloister and Kennerley were used. 
Block-letter types and the shaded 


King, York, Pennsylvania. 


Interesting borders like this afford an effect of variety and originality and add dis- 
tinction to even such ordinary things as wee pass-book blotters. 
Original is in orange and black on buff stock. 


ie) 
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By Howard N. 


i 
' we feel you are doing well, although 
' the new issue of the paper is far 
from a satisfactory piece of work. 
There are too many ornaments on 
the cover and they are not arranged 
in an agreeable form as_ regards 
pattern and balance. The whiting 
out is bad in both panels and the 
form as a whole is altogether too 
irregular and disorderly to be pleas- 


¢ ' 
i ing. If the upper panel had been 
: made deeper, the lines of the title 
; could have been centered with 
Al! appropriate margins around the 
€ type. The arrangement of the 
title with the first main line flush 


at the left and the second flush at 
the right creates a wide variation in 
marginal spaces and suggests that 
the title is two things instead of 
one. Simplicity is the cardinal 
principle of good typographical dis- 
play; if you are ambitious in this 
line we urge you to purchase two or 
three good books on the subject of 
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display — and study them. Once you grasp the 
main principles your progress will be rapid; with- 
out them you are in the dark. The presswork is 
bad, mainly as a result of too much ink and too 
little impression. The lack of impression doubtless 
suggested the abnormal amount of ink you used. 
Long dashes should not be placed between titles 
und the articles over which they appear. 
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printing and typography the book is quite satisfac- 
tory, too, although it is not high class. The figure 
on the cover stock is too pronounced, particularly 
in view of the size of type; the stock, in fact, 
weakens the clarity of the type. The design is 
excellent, however. The title page, which is satis- 
factorily arranged, would be better if more refined 
type than the condensed and rather bold roman 
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KoENEMANN-RIEHL & Co., Evansville, Indiana. 
— “ How to Pull Down the Wall of Indifference ” 
is one of the cleverest novelty folders we have seen. 
The sheet is folded twice into three sections. After 
the first opening one finds a narrow strip connecting 
the bottom of the sheet with the top. This is over- 
printed in red to represent brick, and the lettered 
words ‘‘ The Wall of Indifference ’’ are printed upon 
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Distinctive letterhead designs featuring the use of Goudy’s Hadriano type in the major display line. The upper design is in red and black, the 
lower one green and black; one the product of Johnck, Kibbee & Co., San Francisco, the other of Arthur C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





Greorce P. Smitty, New York city.— Among 
the many specimens of small commercial printing 
you sent us there is not one inferior piece of work. 
We are reproducing a ticket which suggests an inter- 
esting and effective use of an ornament in connec- 
tion with a rule border. 

ArtHUR C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

- You maintain your place high up among the 
leaders in the field of general display typography. 
Your ability to work in different styles with uni- 
formly excellent results is admirable, and the large 
package of specimens recently sent us demonstrates 
the fact that you improve with age. An interesting 
letterhead is reproduced. 

SamuEL Gutick, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
‘“When you want printing in a hurry, call Grant 
5743” is an unusually good blotter, although the 
slogan, ‘Glick Service Means 
Quick Service,’’ which is particu- 
larly apropos as a result of the 
similar sound of ‘Glick’ and 


had been employed in setting it. If the Cloister 
Cursive had been used for the ‘‘ Foreword” and 
“Introduction” titles, as used for the excellent 
page, ‘‘ My Objective,” the booklet would have 
been improved a great deal. The Cheltenham Bold 
italic is crude at best and not at all satisfactory 
for booklet work. The text, in Cheltenham Wide, 
is clear and readable, and being well printed, the 
pages have a clean looking appearance that is 
gratifying. The use of a running head would have 
enlivened the pages, however, and made them more 
interesting and less bare looking. It would also 
have permitted a better effect of lining up, espe- 
cially where illustrations appear at the top of a page 
and on a line lower than 4he type at the top of 
the preceding page. All in all, however, in spite 
of these few details, the booklet is commendable. 





the red. The edge of this strip, stuck to the top 
of the sheet, must be torn loose to get at the text. 
The tendency of the whole thing is to arouse one’s 
curiosity. Once the strip is torn loose the reader 
finds that direct advertising will pull down the wall 
of indifference, just as the recipient has torn down 
this representation of a wall. The typography and 
printing of the piece are consistent with its excel- 
lence from the standpoint of advertising, and the 
copy is likewise high grade. The other specimens 
submitted are also excellent. 

RECORD PUBLISHING ComMPANy, South Pasadena, 
California.—The poster, ‘“‘ Congratulations,” is ex- 
cellent typographically. 

CENTRAL HicH Scuoor, Kansas City, Missouri. 
— ‘The Centralian ”’ compares favorably with the 
average product of commercial plants and is, we 
think, the best annual we have seen 
that was executed by students. The 
layout and artwork throughout are 
excellent. Although some of the 
Ww halftones appear a little pale, the 





' 
' 
“ Quick,’”? might well have been : 
more prominent. Your business! 
card is very satisfactory and quite ' 
impressive, as is also the letterhead, . 
although the lines of the latter are | 
somewhat too widely spaced. The : 
fact that the street address and city 
are the same length seems inconsis- ' 
tent with the remainder of the 
form, which is not so squared up. 
Colors are good and the printing 
is satisfactory. 

Henry A. Breucker, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.— ‘‘ Margins and Impo- 
sition, Regulation Sizes and Paper 


APRIL DANCE 


St. Bartholomew's Mothers’ Club 


MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1925, 8 P.M. 
ASSEMBLY HALL, 209 EAST 42np ST. 


SUBSCRIPTION, FIFTY CENTS 


fact that there are no specks or fill- 
ing up is a compensating advantage. 
Some of this pale effect is plainly 
due to the fact that photographs 
are lacking in contrast. Advertise- 
ments are very satisfactory, but we 
regret light-face types were not 
used for all the display, as some of 
the bolder display lines seem incon- 
sistent with the chaste character of 
the book otherwise. The cover is 
handsome and of a de luxe charac- 
ter plainly professional, and as the 
work otherwise rates high in com- 








Trade Customs’”’ is satisfactorily 
complete and ought to prove a 
mighty good text for use in the 
school on the subjects referred to. 


It is something on which there is a Another interesting border treatment which lifts the ticket from the realm of the 
commonplace. By George P. Smiley, New York city. 


dearth of material. As an item of 





parison we do not find, as is often 
the case, a fine cover binding a 
commonplace book. Our compli- 
ments are extended the instructors 
who are, of course, largely responsi- 
ble for the fine work of the students. 
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THE 
Magnolia Oil News, Dallas, Texas.— All the 
many issues submitted are excellent, the covers 
being striking and effective and featured by pho- 
tographic illustrations of points of scenic interest, 
admirably printed with appropriate tint back- 
grounds. Seldom, indeed, have we examined a pub- 
lication on which the covers are of such consistent 
excellence. The display forms on the inside of the 
front cover, the text of which was obtained from the 
writings of prominent authors, are interestingly 
arranged and attractive. Presswork throughout the 
whole text of the different issues is high class, and 
the typography is neat and readable. You un- 
\\ = - af \ doubtedly do business with a printer who knows 
v i ; Ta aS 
alee’ yi \ } 1S DuSINess. 

L, | H. J. Straus Printinc Company, Freeport, Illi- 
nois.—The rather interesting cover of the booklet, 
“‘ Tdeas,’’ would be improved if the lines in blue 
crossed each other. This could be accomplished by 
the use of corners of the egg and dart border, 
printed in yellow along the twelve-point blue rule. 
The italic initial letter of the word “Ideas” is 
altogether too light to match and balance the 
remainder of the word in Goudy Bold italic. The 
group below the title should be higher and the 
ornament below this group one-third the distance 
from the second to the third group. The lines of 
the lower group are too closely spaced and the three 
lines in one size of bold-face capitals are monot- 
onous looking. If the street address were set in 
lower-case, or in a smaller size of capitals, a much 
better appearance would result at this point. There 
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JOHN HENRY NASH, printer and book 
maker, collector of rare volumes; follower in 
the steps of Gutenberg and Caxton; founder 
of a press in San Francisco,as famous in Lon- 
don as are the presses of Morris and Cobden- 
Sanderson in our western land; establisher up- 
on the Pacific Coast of that art without whic 
educationina democracy would be impossible 
and which preservesthe best of human thought 
in forms o' imperishable beauty. ' 
FROM ADDRESS BY DR. AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT ] 


PRESIDENT MILLS COLLEGE, WHEN CONFERRING THE 
M. A. DEGREE 


can't do everything—so what i can 
do, i try to do well. 


set my type with infinite patience, 
as there is no one to drive or hurry 


obn Henry Nash willaddress the convention 
me but myself. 


of the American Photo-Engravers Association, 
NewYork,] uly, nineteen twenty-five. ® 


1 


print carefully and clearly on mod 
ern presses, as i don’t have to accept 
any more work than i can handle 
myself. 


Third page of a beautiful folder commemorating the conferring of the Master of Arts degree 

upon America’s foremost typographer, John Henry Nash, of San Francisco. The type face is ] 
an Italian letter imitating the old humanistic hand, and, by the way, known as Humanistic. 
Johnck, Kibbee & Co. produced the folder, on the original of which a pale yellow tint marks 


the sheet held in the hands of the old-time craftsman. use only the best materials, because 


i buy only to suit myself and my cus- 
tomers. 


Jounck-KippEE & Co., San Francisco, Cali- the Lloyd Press Agent is characterful, 
fornia.— We regret we can not reproduce the re- striking and attractive, although the 
moval notice brochure of the American Engraving composition of the entire text in capi- 
Company in all the glory of its multiple colors — tals is regrettable on account of the 
but we can not. We can, however, reproduce the slow reading caused. It is important to 
handsome folder commemorating the conferring of mention, however, that lower-case would 
the M. A. degree upon John Henry Nash by Mills not achieve the “ effect’ by which the 
College. If it is done in fewer colors than the blotter is distinguished. 
first-mentioned item it is nevertheless representa- B. F. Netson, Mahanoy, Pennsyl- 
tive of the fine taste always apparent in everything vania.—Too much large display in the @ 
you do. It is a joy to receive and look over your lower part of the blotter, featured by 
work; it is, moreover, a great satisfaction to realize the line ‘ Unexcelled International 
that such high ideals of craftsmanship are asso- News Service,”” makes the bottom 
ciated with the general everyday business of entirely too heavy and the design as a 
printing. whole overbalanced. Balance would be 


—that’s the kind of service you get 
from me because my plant is small. 


william eskew printer 


Wituram Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio.— As usual, 
your work is equal to the best in every detail. The 
blotters are excellent, and we are reproducing one 
that is unique, also because it carries a good key- 
note thought. Did modesty or the desire for nov- 
elty suggest the use of the lower-case i’s throughout ? 

Tue Lioyp Press, Brooklyn, New York.— Your 
blotter announcing resumption of the publication of 


further improved if the last were a full 
line. An additional bad effect results 
from the use of lines of extended and 
condensed capitals near one another. 
If single instead of parallel rules 
appeared above and below the main 
display line a decided improvement 
would result. 


portsmouth ohio 


Blotter by William Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio, in which his 
ideals are admirably set forth with a suggestion of modesty and 
novelty expressed in the use of the lower-case i’s. 


Original in blue and black. 
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are some very good display specimens in the book- 
let, notably those of the Henney Six, the Freeport 
Floral Company, Stukenberg & Borchers, and the 
State Bank of Freeport. Consider these carefully 
and you will realize how much too ornate are speci- 
mens like the display of Crum & Forster, your own 
entitled ‘‘ Real Service ’’ and the page on “ Color.” 
Decoration should never be so extensive as to de- 
tract from the type, as it does in these last-named 
specimens. Your advertisement on the final page 
suffers from that dread malady “ capitalitis,’”? upon 
which most people turn the cold shoulder, much as 
hey do to the sniffles. If you wish your work to 
rate high you must make considerably less use of 
yrnaments. Presswork on the booklet is first class, 
although the general effect is quite too colorful, even 
if individual specimens are not. 

Howarp N. Kino, York, Pennsylvania.— We are 
eproducing your very handsome announcement, 
iemonstrating the effectiveness of Bodoni type in 
onnection with liberal white space (a cardinal 
equirement) and appropriate ornament. Our 
eproduction, however, is by no means an adequate 
representation of the full-size original printed on 
intique paper. The menu-program booklet for the 
ocal manufacturers’ association is likewise high 
trade, as, of course, are all the specimens in your 
jatest portfolio. 

Tue GarrFreLtD Press, Chicago, Illinois.—The 
jlotter, ‘An Appreciation,’’ is neat and attrac- 
tive. We doubt, however, its effectiveness as an 
advertisement. 

J. F. Storz Company, Portland, Oregon.—Your 
1ew letterhead and envelope are unusually good 
iypographically, and the color effect is delightful. 
\ very favorable impression is made by them. 

Tuomas C. PETERS PRINTING Company, Utica, 
New York.— ‘ Through the Eyes of a Child” is 
interesting and effective; it is well printed. 

FULTON PRINTING Company, New York city.— 
‘Your Castle in the Air” is an interesting and 
ittractive folder. The rules on the title page de- 
tract from rather than add to the appearance of 
the page; if the illustration and type only — im- 
portant and very good features — appeared on the 
page the effect would be more like an “ art ’’ cover 
and less like a typographical one. The type matter 
on the third page is, of course, neat, but appears 
too insignificant with the second page blank. We 
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LADIES’ 
PROGRAM 


National 
Metal Trades 
Association 


CLEVELAND 
April 21 and 22 
1925 























Cover of tiny program booklet by Ralph R. Richardson, rising 
typographer of the Eisele Printing Service, Cleveland, Ohio, featur- 
ing an interesting made-up border. Original in blue 


and black on buff stock. 


Introducing a 


NEW PRINTER’S MARK 


ee ee AS 
A 


H-N- KING 


In the year 1457 Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer were 
the first printers to identify their work by the means of 
a Printer’s Mark. The so-called “coupled shield” which 
they adopted for this purpose was first used by them in 
the colophon of the famous Psalter which they printed 
at Mainz. The mark used by those two great craftsmen 
consisted of two shields hanging from a bough, one of 
them ornamented with two printers rules “in saltire” or 
crossed, the other with a similar pair forming an acute 
angle. This was a forerunner of the countless devices 
which during the next two centuries, were adopted by 
the printer’s craft. In this twentieth century new marks 
are constantly being brought out, to emphasize the fact 
that they are personal guarantees of the excellence of 
workmanship. It is with the spirit of these old craftsmen 
that this new mark is introduced in which there is hope 
that it may gain recognition along with those printers of 
the twentieth century who are doing such excellent work 


—_—— 


HOWARD N. KING, Typographer 
AT 335 WEST MARKET STREET 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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the announcement of Howard N. King, reproduced above. A cardinal requirement is illus- 
trated in the wide line-spacing, while wide margins, which we have reduced somewhat to get 
a larger reproducticn, are also essential to the full effectiveness of this type. 


suggest the employment of larger 
type for this page, with perhaps an 
initial and a border in the red that 
is used on the title; such treat- 
ment would give the page strength, 
interest and attractiveness. In 
short, you have not made the most 
of your opportunities. In general 
your blotters are too ‘‘ spotty ”’ as 
a result of the use of your trade 
device under the name of the firm 
and in some other cases where orna- 
ments and_ illustrations appear 
under the type matter. On infre- 
quent occasions this practice is all 
right, but not often, the size and 
strength of the type being an im- 
portant determining factor. If such 
devices have the effect of detracting 
from the clarity of the type their 
use in that manner should be 
avoided. You show too great a 
fondness for the Parsons type face. 
It is satisfactory on occasions — 
for just the right kind of jobs, 
namely, cards, letterheads, and the 
like, where there is little copy and 


where the subject is not of a dignified nature. For 
a florist or a modiste the face would be very good, 
provided the condition respecting the amount of 
copy were in effect, but the face would be altogether 
out of order for a bank’s or lawyer’s stationery, 
and, being a novelty face, it is not a good one for 
any printer’s extensive use. It is unsatisfactory 
when set wholly in capitals and, as the various 
characters depart so much from conventional anl 
familiar standards, the face is not a good one for 
straight matter or body composition. 
PoweRs-Tyson PRINTING Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan.—The Every-So-Often Magazinette is 
clever and interesting in format, and on that ac- 
count, as well as on account of the novelty of its 
extremely small size and apparent similarity to a 
prominent national weekly, we are certain it will 
get a hearing wherever it goes. Possibly a little 
less copy in larger type would improve the value of 
the publication, but, remember, we say ‘“ possibly.” 
We are not certain on that score, but you can take 
the thought for what it is worth as a suggestion. 
LaRue PrIntING Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri.— Although by no means high grade from the 
standpoints of art or typography the announcement 
of the Captain Kidd Party is interesting and effec- 
tive because of its novelty. The title page of the 
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unusual panel fits the conteur of the type lines. 





of light blue. 









folder being cut to show portions of the illustrations 
on the third page has the effect of arousing curiosity 
and also provides illustration and color for the first 
page, a wise move in this case where illustrations 
were colored by hand. 

EuGENE J. Vacco, New York city.— We regret 
crediting to Mr. Reiss, in the September issue, the 
card of the Broadway Bookbindery, which was de- 
signed and submitted by you. The error resulted 
from putting to one side specimens tentatively 
selected for reproduction and then forgetting who 
submitted the one in question. Your present col- 
lection of specimens is of the best standard in all 
details. Chaste type faces are expertly used. The 
signature lines in the cover of the Phillips Petro- 
leum Company booklet are somewhat too low; the 
group appears to crowd the bottom edge. 

H. J. Green, Government Printer, Melbourne, 
Australia— We appreciate your sending us the 
various invitations, menus, etc., not only because 
they relate of the splendid entertainment tendered 
the United States Fleet upon its visit to your coun- 
try, but because of their interest from a printing 
standpoint as well. The extensive art and engrav- 
ing indicates your generous, friendly attitude —a 
spirit which fills us with pleasure. It is fine to see 
two peoples so much alike and having therefore so 
much in common on such splendid terms. But to 
the subject: We admire the characteristic and excel- 
lent artwork featuring the folders and cards; they 
are not only in fine taste but of representative 
style. The paper stocks are fine and the presswork 
as good as can be. Indeed, we have always regarded 
Australian presswork as high grade, especially with 
respect to the taste indicated in the use of colors. 
What we regret — and it is apparent in these speci- 
mens — in fact, the only fault of consequence, is 
that the type faces are not in accord with the excel- 
lence of the workmanship, colors, paper, presswork 
and other details. For instance, the very impres- 
sive, interesting and handsomely printed souvenir 
booklet is composed in Cheltenham Old Style and 

























Interesting cover by John M. Murray, Los Angeles, California, in which an 
Type and leaf ornament 
are in deep blue (against a white tint background) with a surrounding rule 
The decorative border and the stock are in gray. 
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* GRAPE FRUIT MARASCHINO 
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| CHICKEN BROTH WITH RICE | 
| 

| 

BOILED CHINNOCK SALMON 

| 


ROAST STUFFED YORK COUNTY TURKEY 


MASHED POTATOES 
INDIVIDUAL MAPLE MOUSSE 


CIGARETTES 


Menu 


— 


~ 


— 
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~- 
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OLIVES SALTED NUTS 


HOLLANDAISE SAUCE 





POMMES PERSILEE 


CRANBERRY SAUCE 





WAX STRING BEANS 


ASPARAGUS TIPS 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING 


ASSORTED CAKES 


DEMI TASSE 








CIGARS 











Howard N. King, York, Pennsylvania, has been doing ordinary things extraordi- 
The menu page herewith reproduced is featured by an 





narily well for a long time. 








a modern machine face. If this brochure were set 


in Caslon, Garamond, Kennerley or Cloister, which 
are much handsomer faces than those used, the item 
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Daring treatment of title on cover of booklet by the 
Federal Advertising Agency, which suggests a possi- 
bility for the attainment of striking effects that may 
Original in green, 
, 


be adapted by any typographer. 


black and red, the word “ Oiling”’ being in red. 





unusually pleasing border and a novel use of brackets under the title. 
in the original is printed in black and green on toned antique paper. 








The page 





would be thoroughly de luxe. The cover of the 
banquet menu is handsome; the effect is a beau- 
tiful one. The type matter in Old English is, 
however, weak in relation to the other details, be 
cause the type is too small and weak on the deep 
brown stock. The lines are too widely spaced — 
the words, too. Type of this style depends for good 
effect upon close spacing throughout, which is 
merely carrying out the nature of the individual 
closely knit characters. The menu page is inter- 
esting, but the slight facing page is placed quite 
too low for good design. 

FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, New York city. 
—The Sinclair Company’s lubricating manual is 
not only a good booklet but is remarkable for the 
graphic manner in which it points out the different 
points on a car where oiling must be regularly done, 
of course, in connection with recommendations as 
to the kind of oil (Sinclair’s) that should be used. 
To readers of THE INLAND PRINTER such matters 
may or may not be of great importance, but the 
design of the booklet is per se important to them, 
so we are reproducing the unusually effective cover 
design for the suggestion value it has in directing 
the way to a novel departure in the treatment of 
such pages. The attention your agency gives typog- 
raphy and printing is an indication of its ability 
and intention to “ go the limit’? with its clients 
to the end that their publicity will be one hundred 
per cent effective. 

Crown Printinc Company, Cleveland, Ohio.-— 
The blotter with the text in roman is a great im- 
provement over the original setting in italic. The 
other specimens are very good indeed; the blotter 
titled ‘“‘ The Printed Word of Today ”’ is effectively 
arranged and pleasing in appearance, although the 
Caslon Open Face, which is highly satisfactory for 
the display, is pale and somewhat indistinct for 
the body. We would like to see your letterhead set 


in some face other than the Engravers Roman, 
which is lacking in ‘ class”? and consequently 


makes a “classy ” letterhead impossible. 
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By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Photo-Lithography and Offset Lithography 


Part IX.—By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


Firm Necatives.— As far back as 1855 one Scott Archer 
patented a method of coating collodion negatives with a solu- 
tion of guttapercha in benzol. When dry the film was sepa- 
rated from the glass by soaking in water. The more recent 
advances in film photography consist in the coating of paper, 
insoluble gelatin, celluloid and non-inflammable celluloid 
(called protectoid) with the sensitive bromid gelatin emulsion. 
These films are then exposed in the printing frame or camera, 
according to the nature of the work in hand, developed, and 
fixed in the same manner as dry plates. Their principal advan- 
tage over glass is, of course, in their lightness, inexpensiveness 
and small storage requirements. They have also the advan- 
tage of being flexible, unbreakable, and can be packed in very 
small space. In the photography of brightly lit objects they 
are superior to glass, as halation is avoided. Another advan- 
tage is that prints can be made from either side with equal 
facility — a decided advantage to the collotype printer and the 
offset lithographer, especially for black and white work, but 
they are not so adaptable for colorwork, due to their tendency 
to stretch or contract. 

The best kind of films are those made upon insoluble gela- 
tin or celluloid. These films are manufactured in such large 
quantities by the Eastman Kodak Company, Ansco Company. 
and various other photographic material concerns, that it would 
be a waste of time to attempt to make them for individual use. 
These companies issue pamphlets containing formulas and all 
necessary information for the development and treatment of 
such films, and these can be secured from any of the many 
supply houses throughout the country. 

STRIPPING Fitm.— Some of the first stripping papers used 
in the photo-lithographic field were first coated with a solution 
of soluble gelatin, and then with a sensitive gelatin emulsion, 
such as is used for dry plates. Such papers acted as a tem- 
porary support during the operations of exposure, development, 
fixing and washing, after which the film was laid face down- 
wards on a prepared sheet of glass, and the paper removed 
with warm water, which dissolved the soluble layer and left 
the image-bearing film upon the glass. The temporary paper 
support was then replaced by a prepared sheet of gelatin called 
a stripping skin, and the whole stripped, when dry, from the 
glass. This process gave a clean, transparent, flexible negative 
of superior printing quality, having all the advantages of glass 
without its fragility, and about one-fiftieth of its weight. Such 
negatives can be printed from both sides equally well, and are 
therefore suitable for the rotagravure and photomechanical 
processes. The process of developing and fixing is precisely 
the same as with a dry plate. No alum bath should, however, 
be used prior to stripping. 
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In very recent years there has come on the market, for use 
in photo-lithography, a number of stripping films, the support 
of which was a baryta-coated paper. This support admitted 
of developing and fixing, and then stripping off preparatory to 
mounting on glass, glassine paper or cellophane. With the 
exception of Hugo Knudsen’s paper, these papers were all of 
foreign manufacture, the most notable of which are Dr. 
Albert’s stripping paper made in Vienna, Austria, and the 
Typon stripping and non-strip paper made in Switzerland. The 
first-named Austrian paper is heavily coated with an emulsion 
similar to collodion and, after exposure and development, 
strips very easily from the paper. It can either be mounted 
on a glass plate or hung up and allowed to dry. In practical 
experiments with this paper in this country it was found that 
contraction was considerable — sometimes one-eighth of an 
inch — but that a very good negative was secured which com- 
pared very favorably with the wet-plate negative. The Albert 
paper was considerably more expensive than the later impor- 
tation of Typon, and it was found the latter produced remark- 
ably good negatives at a minimum of expense. Believing that 
Typon will be the paper more largely used in the photo- 
lithographic industry, we shall endeavor to give you full infor- 
mation concerning this product. 

It has been predicted that some day a perfect substitute for 
the wet-plate negatives and the celluloid-film negatives would 
be found in a film negative —a paper that would, to a large 
extent, do away with the messy wet-plate operations. A great 
many attempts have been made in various countries to develop 
such a film, the requirements being flexibility of the medium. 
uniformity, fineness and density of the emulsion. Many of 
these requirements seem to have been met in a paper negative 
which was introduced to lithographers in this country about a 
year ago, under the name of Typon reflex paper. 

Typon, as stated, is a product of Swiss origin and there are 
many drawbacks to its importation, delays, the uncertainty of 
the life of the product and its continuous uniformity. It has 
been understood, however, that the distributing company in 
the United States is making arrangements for the manufacture 
of Typon in this country. A trained staff of experts will iron 
out some of its seeming imperfections and irregularities. 

Typon was introduced as a reflex paper and great stress has 
been laid on the fact that reproductions can be made without 
the use of a camera. While it is true that some very excellent 
results can be obtained in this manner, yet to the writer’s mind 
the future use of this product will be in the camera and not 
by the reflex method. In a recent article William Gamble, 
London, England, has the following to say about the use of 
Typon in the reflex process: 
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There are several ways of using the Typon process to suit dif- 
ferent kinds of originals, and two sorts of paper are supplied —a 
stripping film paper and a non-strip paper. If the original is good 
— say sharp, black type matter —a piece of the strip film paper is 
laid with its emulsion side up on the yellow filter, which is placed 
on the glass plate of the vacuum frame. The original is laid face 
down on the sensitized side of the Typon paper, and the back cov- 
ered with a sheet of black paper or cloth, the frame being then 
fixed down. The exposure will be, according to light and subject, 
from thirty to sixty seconds. The sensitized paper is then devel- 
oped, rinsed, fixed and washed in much the same manner as an 
ordinary photographic bromid print. 

After having thoroughly washed out the hypo of the fixing 
solution, a piece of transparent paper, “ glassine,” is squeegeed onto 
the film side, care being taken to remove bubbles and creases. Sur- 
plus moisture is blotted off, and the print is thoroughly dried, pref- 
erably in a drying box. The film adheres to the “ glassine ” and can 
be easily peeled off its paper support, and now forms a very durable 
film negative. It is equally practicable to transfer the film to glass 
or celluloid, if desired for any special reason. By a slight modifica- 
tion of the routine, and by using a different kind of stripping paper, 
it is possible to strip the film without using the “ glassine,” thus 
obtaining a very thin and clear printing film, which can be printed 
from either side, according to its use for direct or offset printing. 
The “glassine ” covered film can also be printed from either side, 
but requires a longer time than the uncovered film. 

Obviously the process would be of only limited use if none but 
good originals could be reproduced. There may be cases where the 
original is slightly yellow or the paper rough and the printed mat- 
ter not quite sharp. The Typon process provides for this by a 
method of printing in three steps. It may seem a roundabout 
method, but it is actually the shortest way out. The exposure is 
made exactly as for the reflex process, but non-strip paper is used, 
the subsequent treatment being the same as before described, except 
that the stripping is omitted. When the paper is dry a positive is 
made from the negative by exposing through the latter with the 
paper for the positive in contact. The exposure is from five to 
twenty seconds, according to the density of the first negative. For 
this step the yellow filter is not used. From the positive thus pro- 
duced a second negative is obtained on the strip film paper, the time 
of exposure being three to eight seconds, development and other 
operations being as before. If the original is very poor, and the posi- 
tive lacks density, the second negative can be improved by using a 
yellow filter and exposing a few seconds longer. The effect of this 
intermediate positive exposure is that the unsharpness and want 
of density of the first negative is remedied in the second negative. 

So far the process described is for dealing with originals printed 
both sides, the printing on the opposite side of the sheet having no 
effect. But there may be opportunities. of obtaining originals in 
good black lines printed only on one side of the paper, such as 
proofs from existing type forms, stones or plates. In this case, 
without using a filter, the original may be printed through, in a 
matter of about three seconds, as if it were a negative, onto the 
strip film paper, and the usual operations of development, fixing, 
washing and stripping follow. 

The reflex method may be popular in Europe where time 
and labor, as well as production, are not valued as highly as 
in this country, but even though the results were fully as good 
as those obtained by the wet plate and camera, yet it would 
have small chance of taking the place of operation by the 
camera. The great value of Typon lies in the fact that it is a 
camera paper of excellent opacity. It seems strange that the 
Swiss manufacturers have not realized this fact and made 
efforts to manufacture a uniform product that would be for 
the camera alone. 

The sheets can be held flat in the camera holder between 
two pieces of glass. For halftone reproduction, where glass is 
not desirable, the sheet may be held flat by means of certain 
devices which secure a flat and even surface. The exposure 
time varies from fifteen seconds to one and one-half minutes, 
according to stops, lamps, size and subject. Where quantity 


production is the aim, much time will, of course, be saved by 
making the darkroom part of the camera so that the lens 
passes through the wall of the darkroom. 
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The Typon emulsion is a slow emulsion and leaves consid- 
erable latitude as regards exposure and developing, and after 
very little experimenting the experienced operator finds that, 
where before he had to rely on reducing and intensifying, he 
can manipulate the Typon negative so as to obtain at once 
the desired result. While it has been claimed, with apparently 
good reason, that the manipulation of Typon requires no spe- 
cial skill and knowledge of photography, which is all very well, 
it goes without saying that, apart from reflex and contact print- 
ing, and when it comes to camera operation, there is a vast 
difference even in Typon negatives between the results ob- 
tained by an expert photographer and those obtained by one 
with just a bare working knowledge. No matter how simple 
this process may be, for best results the operator must have 
familiarized himself with its peculiarities and possibilities. 

The use of the camera extends the range of uses for Typon 
considerably, not only as regards enlarging and reducing, but 
also for kinds of work for which the direct or reflex frame 
method is hardly, or not at all, suitable, as for instance, half- 
tone and letterhead reproduction. 

Among the subjects offering the greatest amount of trouble 
in reproduction is undoubtedly typewritten matter. This is 
due generally to poor copy, broken, blurred and gray letters, 
indistinctly outlined. An acid test of this Typon emulsion, 
owing to its power of contrast, brings out all there is to be 
brought out in the copy, so that it can be favorably compared 
with the “ photostat ” paper negative as used for this purpose. 
Any of the following intensifiers may also be used: 


TI. Bieacuinc SoLuTION 


DS CUS ET) i a ee 34 ounces 

Bichiond of merctiry................... 1 ounce 

MAACO ee canis cree Beene 1% ounce 
II. INTENSIFIER 

DUA SPER Crem teen oe ohmic eens 40 ounces 

UATILCE. 0) OR Ree erp ea es ge 2 ounces 


Note uranic nitrate intensifier may also be used. For 
retouching the negative, it is advisable to use the following: 


Nigrosin (soluble in turpentine) ...... 3 ounces 
AUHSIINMNNE oes nose axa eciesawes 1 pint 
EPCOT CVD aaa 14 teaspoonfuls 


This will prevent the strip film from wrinkling. 

As the Typon emulsion is not sensitive to yellow light, its 
operation can be done by bright amber color light, which is 
decidedly a welcome feature to any operator who has been 
moving about in the dim ruby light of the darkroom. 

There are at present three kinds of Typon products on 
the market, the non-strip, the strip-film Typon paper, and the 
Typon celluloid film. For reflex printing, both kinds, the 
non-strip and the strip-film paper, the latter for the final nega- 
tive, should be used. With the camera either one, or the 
Typon film, is suitable. The difference between the two papers 
is that, owing to the coating of the emulsion on a specially 
prepared and coated paper, the film can be stripped on a 
translucent support, such as glass, celluloid, glassine or cello- 
phane; on the latter after it has been soaked in glycerin and 
water (about one part of glycerin to ten parts of water), and 
on celluloid after washing with glacial acetic acid. The grained 
celluloid is preferable. Most users of strip-film Typon use as 
a stripping support a translucent paper, called crystal glassine, 
of twenty-pound weight per ream. 

The following formulas are for use with Typon: 

I. DeEvELOPER ForRMULA, NORMAL STRENGTH 

Stock solution A: 


RDI AL RENE RVIANIOR 55 ciate ae ow wins Noose eres 37.5 ounces 
LOCCTE ChTT 1) hi. a See aan er 13 drams 
ERIN rr te ores Panis cee Lis as ose pes Sais 40 grains 
Sodium sulphite crystals................ 6 ounces 
POLASSINM MITOMIG 0:56 Sos ec ee eesawsne 13 drams 
Potassium ferrocyanid (yellow prussiate). 19 drams 
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Stock solution B: 
MISE: WALED .5.6. siessws 5c css swwaas d Gh OUNCES 
POtassitina: CanmOnate oi. .60c 6 dosirs ke soles 6 ounces 
Note: In making up the TRP-Developing solution, dissolve the 
chemicals in hot water in the order in which they are mentioned. 
Let each chemical dissolve thoroughly before adding the next. Use 


distilled water. Il. Hypo Frxinc Batu 


IRR  Zorscahcga chs Seen cve ee neta winrar ae 68 ounces 
6 7 Dy SEAT OCR OR ETO EEOC R ETE MC 14 ounces 
Odi ISU DIES 5555. cis shen wie ws iasetecetaess 1 ounce 


For clearing the positive printing the so-called Farmer solution 
may be used. 


Solution A: III. CLeartnc SOLUTION 


TDIRGINEU OE WALER saith Uh Salieaniinrne aun 1000 ccm. 

Potassium: ferrocyanid:....... 0.05.66 056% 100 grams 
Solution B: 

MER ete nar ayaa ot Serere eae ati aner 1000 ccm. 

BAG PIO ape ois Sis eos aa iecol nes see esieee ae 200 grams 
For use: 

RR ee eh cis a ace os nie se see mane bere Sie aKe 500 ccm. 

0) FEY tcc) ge: ee ee ORR a re 2-5 ccm 

Geletieth tis: osteo osc eae owen mcieawe awe 50 ccm 


The stripping operation requires much less skill or time 
than one might suppose after reading the directions. Keeping 
a quantity of glassine sheets, cut to size, soaking in water, to 
be taken out and squeegeed down as needed, and clamping 
down the finished negative now at the four corners on pieces 
of wallboard for drying on racks in order to keep them flat 
after they are dry, saves much time where quantity production 
is required. The film adheres to the support paper and strips 
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easily. In order to gain a purchase on the film, a knife blade 
may be run along the edge and between paper and negative. 

The negative stripped on the translucent glassine support 
requires only about half the time required for printing on the 
press plate through the non-strip negative, and both*sides may 
be used for printing down on the plate, according to whether 
it is used for direct, or offset, or engraver’s plates, but as 
regards the offset plate, it has the disadvantages that in print- 
ing, the glassine support lies between the negative and the 
plate, which gives the light a chance to spread and cause a 
slight fattening of the lines, a disadvantage which is not 
present with the non-strip Typon negative and the Typon cel- 
luloid film. 

Printing through the non-strip negative requires about five 
minutes, more or less, according to the speed of the albumen 
sensitizer on the plate and the strength and distance of the 
light used. 

The writer recently examined a new strip-film negative 
paper which is being marketed by the American distributors 
of Typon, and which can be stripped wet or dry. The negative 
can be stripped after washing and placed wet on glass in exactly 
the same manner as the finished wet-plate film. It has all the 
toughness and clearness of the latter and will not distort. For 
offset press plates it is used dry, and although flexible, it lies 
flat and in perfect contact in the vacuum printing frame or the 
step-and-repeat machines. 

Of course, every invention has to pass through varying 
stages of development and improvement, and the trend of 
events in the lithographing field is decidedly toward a per- 
fected film negative that will in a great measure take the place 
of the present wet-plate method. 






Reactions of Chromic Acid and Its Salts 


Part III.—By J. M. Ever 


bichromate and gelatin differently from on 
a dry one. Only an exposure to light for 
several days of the wet mixture of gelatin 
i and potassium bichromate will turn it 

) brown, and only after a while will the mix- 
ture turn brown without generating any 
gas. The effect takes place slowly. Coag- 
ulated chrome-gelatin is also affected by light very slowly; 
although this is noticeably more sensitive than the wet solution. 

The effect of light is not visible externally for a long time 
after it has begun to take place. If a chrome gelatin-coated 
glass plate is exposed after setting (coagulating) to sunlight 
for hours, the exposed parts will become insoluble in warm 
water. After a long time, the sunlight browns the mixture, 
and the insolubility has increased. 

Light affects the air-dry chrome gelatin incomparably 
quicker. A few minutes of bright daylight browns it; a con- 
tinued exposure produces a brownish black. If the exposed 
chrome gelatin is treated with water at around 60° to 80° F., 
much of the unaffected potassium bichromate is removed. 

If the exposure is short, the chrome gelatin will gradually 
swell up and become almost colorless, but after a long exposure 
it will not swell up in cold water and will remain a light brown. 
Hot water dissolves only the unreduced gelatin and slightly 
swells and partially dissolves reduced gelatin. After a longer 
exposure the gelatin is not affected by either hot or cold water. 

I do not believe it is necessary to mention here in detail 
the length of exposure necessary to produce a photographic 











Translated from the German 


image, because the conditions, methods and results vary too 
greatly. It generally holds that light will work quicker the 
greater the chromate content of the gelatin. In order to obtain 
a photograph of the same density of color, a chromate gelatin 
layer made up of one hundred parts of gelatin and ten parts of 
potassium bichromate must be exposed twice as long as a gela- 
tin containing thirty parts of chromate. Pigment (carbon) 
papers act similarly, namely, a paper sensitized with a two per 
cent chromate solution must be exposed nearly twice as long 
as one treated with a four per cent solution. 

The authorities differ but slightly regarding the sensitive- 
ness of chromate pigment papers compared with the silver 
chlorid ones. The proportion is generally two to one; that is, 
silver chlorid papers must be exposed from two to three times 
as long as chromate papers. Also the sensitiveness varies 
according to the quality of the chromate paper; sometimes its 
sensitiveness is as much as double. The amount of coloring 
matter contained in the gelatin also has a considerable effect 
on its sensitiveness. Papers which contain little pigment need 
an exposure twice as long as those having a large amount 
of pigment. 

The water content of the chromate gelatin has a great effect 
on its light sensitiveness. It has been established that the 
light sensitiveness of the wet and the jelled chromate gelatin 
is extremely low as compared to the dried mixture. The air- 
dried gelatin is not actually dry, as it contains about seventeen 
per cent water. Keeping gelatin in atmosphere of different 
humidity will change its moisture content without changing 
its appearance and without causing it to jell. Such gelatins 
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are called “dry” and I will here discuss the effect of the 
changing moisture content on the characteristics of the chro- 
mate gelatin. 

I find the opinion general that gelatin that has been care- 
fully dried is far more sensitive than that which has not been 
given a reasonable amount of care and is more or less moist. 
It is true that pigment papers are less sensitive from ten to 
twelve hours after sensitizing than twenty-four hours later. 
The pigment papers are most sensitive on the third or fourth 
day after sensitizing; and right here we have a complication 
of causes. In this case, the degree of dryness is not the real 
or only key to the situation, but the beginning of insolubility 
has come into play, as I will show in detail below. 

To determine the effect of moisture on chromate gelatin I 
used the following method: Pigment papers were sensitized 
with a three per cent potassium bichromate solution and air- 
dried in the darkroom for twelve hours. Then they were 
divided into three parts and the first part was dried in an 
exsiccator over calcium chlorid, the second likewise, substitut- 
ing water for calcium chlorid, and the third was kept in the air. 
In this state they were kept for thirty-six hours and then slowly 
exposed under control of a photometer. The result was strik- 
ing. The paper that was kept over water in the exsiccator 
always required a degree more, as indicated on the photometer, 
than the air-dried; that kept over calcium chlorid was notice- 
ably less sensitive than the air-dried, but did not lack all of 
one degree. It appears, then, that the pigment paper which 
was kept in the exsiccator over the water was the most sensi- 
tive; that kept over the calcium chlorid the least, and the air- 
dried varied between the two. With this experiment continued 
with the same material —that is, making tests from day to 
day — no changes took place. On the fifth day, the results 
were still about the same, but the differences in solubility be- 
came marked. The paper that was kept in the air and that 
which was kept over calcium chlorid were entirely developed 
at 86° F., whereas that kept over the water developed at from 
122° to 140° F., at which temperature the first two had 
receded two degrees on the photometer. The most soluble, 
therefore, was that which was not in the calcium chlorid 
exsiccator. Insolubility was therefore present to a small de- 
gree in the wettest of the three papers; in the driest not 
at all. 

In order to determine the effect of the beginning of the 
insolubility on the sensitiveness on the chromate gelatin and 
to eliminate it as a factor in determining the effects of mois- 
ture, on the sixth day I made the following series of experi- 
ments with the same papers: I placed 

1. In an exsiccator over water pigment paper which had been 
kept for five days over calcium chlorid. 

2. Paper of the same description, in the air. 

3. Paper of the same description I let remain over calcium 
chlorid. 

Air-dried pigment papers, over water. 

Air-dried pigment papers, over calcium chlorid. 

Air-dried pigment papers I let remain in the air. 

Pigment paper that was kept over water I left there. 
Pigment paper that was kept over water I placed in the air. 

. Pigment paper that was kept over water I placed over cal- 
cium chlorid. 

As, on the following day, I exposed these pigment papers 
simultaneously under the same photometer and simultaneously 
developed them. I found that No. 7 had printed to the thir- 
teenth degree; No. 8 to the twelfth degree; No. 9 to the 
tenth degree; No. 5 to the seventh degree; Nos. 2 and 3 to 
the fourth degree; Nos. 4 and 6 to the eighth and sixth degrees. 
Numbers 7, 8 and 9 were the least soluble. Then came No. 4 
and then the rest, which were all of about the same solubility. 

On the seventh day the experiments had to be discontinued 
because the wettest paper had lost so much of its solubility as 
to prevent development. 
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These figures indicate clearly that chromate gelatin is most 
sensitive when it has been kept for a time in a humid atmos- 
phere (over water), and least sensitive when it has been kept 
in an absolutely dry atmosphere, under which condition it be- 
comes so brittle that it can not be rolled and laid flat without 
breaking. It must be noted that gelatin layers dried over 
calcium chlorid for a week have not lost all moisture but still 
retain from about four to five per cent water, which disap- 
pears only when heated to about 180° F. Such dried chromate 
gelatin can not be used for experiments, because at 180° F. it 
has become entirely disintegrated and insoluble. The tempera- 
ture of the darkroom in which the pigment papers were kept as 
indicated on the dry thermometer (hydrometer) was at 64° F. 
during the experiments; that of the moist at 58° F.; this is 
about sixty-one per cent humidity and 8.8 mm. vapor pressure. 
The vapor pressure of the humid room was 14.4 mm.; the 
temperature of the well sealed room varied within 2° F. 

I have given these experiments with so much detail because 
my conclusions stand in direct opposition to the prevailing 
opinion that the drier the chromate gelatin the more sensitive 
it is. I found that the air-moist (kept in water vapor) gelatin 
is more sensitive than air or calcium chlorid dried gelatin: 
these results are seen only after careful observations. That 
the chromate gelatin which has been soaked in water is far less 
sensitive than those in the ordinary sense of the word “ dry” 
layers, indicates that the moisture content of the gelatin must 
not be too great but must be absorbed from the water vapor 
at the usual temperature. 

The result of these observations is the following simple, 
practical and important rule: Keep the sensitized chromate 
gelatin in as dry a place as possible and put it in a damp atmos- 
phere for a time before using, whereby it will become more 
sensitive. 

At the same time the pigment paper will become more pli- 
able through the absorption of moisture without being in dan- 
ger of adhering to the negative while being exposed. It goes 
without saying that it is necessary to guard against the glue 
becoming sticky caused by using too high a temperature of 
water vapor. The fact that pigment papers are more sensitive 
in damp weather than in dry is explained by these experiments. 

Temperature has little effect on the sensitiveness of dry 
chromate gelatin, much less than on moist chromate gelatin, 
the insolubility of which is greatly hastened by increased tem- 
perature. I gave two pigment papers, sensitized in a three per 
cent chromate bath and air dried, the same exposure; one in 
a temperature of 86° F. and the other at 50° F. Repeated 
experiments showed the same sensitiveness in both. No effect 
of temperature was noticeable when the experiments were made 
simultaneously and with the same light. Of course it must be 
assumed that the pigment papers were treated alike up to 
shortly before they were used. 

Most of the differences reported to be due to variation in 
temperature are to be ascribed to difference in the intensity of 
the light (sunlight) at different seasons of the year, and to 
different conditions of the sky (cloudy or clear) and not to a 
difference in temperature. Temperature affects only the dura- 
bility of the prepared papers and not their sensitiveness. 

I have mentioned that the beginning of insolubility affects 
the light sensitiveness of chromate gelatin. Chromate gelatin, 
becomes insoluble not only by remaining in the darkroom for 
a long time and by heating but also when certain chemicals, 
such as chrome alum, alum, tannin, gallic acid, etc., are added 
to it. Such chromate gelatin layers are affected differently by 
light from fresh ones that still retain the unchanged solubility 
of the gelatin. In investigating the relative light sensitiveness 
of the two, it was found that chromate gelatin that contained 
the germ of insolubility by reason of some chemical agent be- 
came insoluble much faster than that which was unchanged. 
As the chromate gelatin is in the first stage of insolubility, it 
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does not of necessity produce a fogged picture, but it can be 
entirely developed out like fresh chrome gelatin, and the result 
is a stronger picture. 

It is an undeniable fact that chromated pigment papers 
are less sensitive directly after drying than about three or 
four days later. The reason for this is the beginning of the 
reduction of chromic acid to chromic oxide, which takes place 
in the dark, of its own accord and uniformly throughout the 
entire mixture and the consequent beginning of insolubility. 

Light acts in the same way. If the reduction has begun, 
only a slight impulse of the light is necessary to hasten the 
completion of the reduction, whereas if the gelatin is still in its 
unchanged state the light will have to do so much more work 
and the exposure will necessarily have to be so much longer. 
Of two pigment papers sensitized alike with potassium bichro- 
mate, one kept in a humid (over water) atmosphere and the 
other in the air, after four days the more moist of the two 
will show signs of insolubility in hot water and the air-dried 
will not (as we have pointed out). In order to eliminate the 
effect of the different moisture content of the two, I let both 
remain in the air for two days, so that both will have absorbed 
the same amount of moisture. After being exposed and devel- 
oped the paper which was at first kept moist, producing a 
degree of insolubility, was far more sensitive than the all air- 
dried or more soluble. The more insoluble paper printed from 
two to three photometer degrees more, but had to be developed 
in warmer water. 

The hastening effect of the beginning of insolubility (reduc- 
tion) is here clearly seen. Another way to demonstrate this 
fact is to divide a sensitized piece of pigment paper, expose 
half of it to bright daylight for a few seconds and then let 
both remain in the dark for twelve hours. In the first part 
the insolubility will penetrate the whole mass through the con- 
tinued action of the light, and an experiment with both parts 
will show that the first part is more sensitive and will produce 
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more intense pictures than the second, and with proper devel- 
opment will produce an unfogged picture. 

Another confirmation of my view is the addition of alum, 
which greatly increased the light sensitiveness of the bichro- 
mate gelatin. If one-tenth per cent of chrome alum is added 
to a three per cent potassium bichromate bath, the papers sen- 
sitized therein are about one-eighth more sensitive than those 
sensitized in an ordinary chromate bath. However, papers 
containing chrome alum lack durability, because as a rule they 
lose their light sensitiveness on the second or third day to such 
a degree that they become useless. At the same time they lose 
their solubility in hot water. 

The different ways of artificially (chemically) causing the 
insolubility to start have the same effect, namely, to increase 
the light sensitiveness. Nevertheless, these artificial means are 
not advisable, because it is extremely easy to overdo it and 
cause so much reduction that it is impossible to produce an 
image. Here belongs the observation that slowly dried pig- 
ment papers are more sensitive than those that are dried 
quickly, so that it is hard to get the correct exposure for the for- 
mer. It depends on the degree of the beginning of insolubility. 

It is interesting to note that exposed parts of the chromate 
gelatin increase in insolubility while subsequently remaining in 
the dark, while the unexposed parts do not. Unexposed parts 
of the gelatin increase in intensity by remaining in the dark 
for a few days. If left in the dark for fourteen hours subse- 
quent to exposure, pigment papers will require only one-fourth 
of the full time of exposure. This after effect of light can be 
stopped only by washing out the potassium bichromate. 

I hold that the phenomenon, that older, less soluble chro- 
mate gelatins are more sensitive than fresh ones, is analogous 
to the advance exposure in the negative process. In this case 
the reduction process is hastened by an extremely short ad- 
vance exposure, and yet the main effect only takes place later 
on, on the regularly exposed parts. 






Making Plates for the Typo-Offset Machine 


In a recent article appearing in the British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer, Joseph Goodman describes a very inter- 
esting method for making plates for a special English offset 
letterpress machine: 

As the offset principle of transferring has now been applied to 
letterpress or relief printing methods, it will be appropriate if we 
describe a safe and speedy method in which these printing surfaces 
—so far as concerns photographically produced images or relief 
printing surfaces prepared by the primal aid of the camera — can 
be made and used in this special offset letterpress machine. 

PuHoto-LirHo TRANSFERRING.—The method we are about to 
describe is one that introduces a special anti-grease etch, in connec- 
tion with the rolling up method of blockmaking, and will be found 
most valuable for the finest class of delicate line-engraving work, 
whether used by the regular process engraver or by the printer 
who makes his own line blocks. It permits the image being rolled 
up without the faintest risk of any of the lights of the picture 
taking up ink, thus insuring a perfectly clean, sharp etching. Should 
it have become attached to a dried part, it will be removed as soon 
as water is applied. 

The procedure is as follows: A piece of ordinary thick zinc 
plate, 12 or 14 B. W. G., is sensitized, printed, inked and developed 
in the usual manner, and washed well with clean water; it is now 
etched for three minutes with the ammonia compound etcher, as 
per formula, and gummed. It may then be rolled up with perfect 
safety, the lines becoming fully charged with ink, and the plain 
parts being kept pure and clean, without scum or ink, to attract 
and hold the dragon’s blocd, asphalt or resin powder in the subse- 
quent powdering operations, thus insuring the best work and pre- 
venting waste of time and metal. 





Tue Four Ercuinc Processrs.— Any retouching is now done, 
or dirt cleaned away. Then the back of the plate is protected with 
either shellac or Bates black; and large spaces in the design are 
also painted out to save etching, as they are afterwards “ routed 
out.” The first etch is now made with: 


INSERM GIO a cos ocr cas ee ts a boi eae 2 ounces 
MIG (DO WEEHEE) 60% 12 ca cecncaclew sree watts 14 ounce 
NINO eee erect ane Resale ae eo acre ac cto ena ea aS 40 ounces 


The time needed for this etching is about three minutes if very fine 
lines are in the work, five minutes if coarser work is in hand. The 
plate surface should be brushed over with an “ atzpinsel brush ™ 
to remove the scum. The bath is rocked to and fro during the 
etching, unless a plate-etching machine is used. The plate is next 
washed and then gummed up with gum arabic solution, and if 
etched for three minutes with the ammonia etcher no scum will 
subsequently appear, as this combines with the plain parts and pro- 
tects them. 

The plate is next damped, and the work rolled up with a litho 
“nap” roller charged with a mixture of transfer and black ink, 
Then the plate is dried and the work redusted in with resin powder, 
and then fused with heat. Next follow with asphalt powder and 


re-fuse. After cooling the plate it is then given the second etch: 

BST CONE) C(O (eRe a ae i a 3 parts 

WU SUG eee oes oak ters ot maianis usascienn tiated 40 parts 

And a touch of alum. 

Etch for about six minutes or longer, according to the character of 
the work. Now the image is rerolled up again with ink, etched 
with the ammonia etcher, the plate having previously been damped 
with water in which a small quantity of dextrin had been dissolved. 
Redust the work with resin powder and re-fuse. The dusting off 
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is done with a puff dabber brush, and any superfluous specks are 
removed with a steel “scraper.” Then it is given the third etch: 
Nitric acid 
40 parts 
The approximate time for etching with this bath is ten minutes or 
more. Now the work should stand in relief, so that the old ink 
may be washed off, and the plate rolled up with a glazed litho roller 
and some hard etching ink, which contains more wax than the 
former; the plate is then slightly heated so as to cause the ink to 
run down the sides of the lines just a trifle; the work is again 
redusted with resin and asphaltum, fused as before, and is then 
given a fourth etch: 
Nitric acid 
40 parts 

It should now stand etching for fifteen minutes or even longer. 
When the plate is deep enough for printing it will be found that 
there is what is called a “shoulder” attached to the sides of the 
lines. This is removed by first washing the plate over with whiting 
and soda, then drying it, and reinking up the surface of the image 
with a glazed roller and hard ink, afterwards dusting on resin and 
fuse. Then reétch for the removal of the “steps.” The time of 
etch for this should be about five minutes. The plate should now 
be washed and finished ready for the mounter. The edges must 
be beveled and the whites routed out. The block should now be 
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ready for mounting and proof pulling, and be suitable for use in the 
typo offset machine. 

If this method described by Mr. Goodman is for use on the 
“typo offset machine,” and this machine is similar to our regu- 
lar flat-bed cylinder press, we do not see what advantage is 
to be gained in its use, except to be able to use an uncoated 
paper and get softer results on the flat-bed press. Certainly 
the production will be no greater than on the cylinder press. 
Why not adapt this same method to the regular offset litho- 
graphing press and do what is known as “ dry lithography ”? 
It can be done, and has been done, in this country. The writer 
has seen an aluminum plate, % inch thick, size 38 by 52 inches, 
etched down about 12 of an inch and run on an offset press 
without the use of the damping roller or the water fountain. 
Of course the cylinder of the press had to be ground down to 
accommodate the increased thickness of the plate, but the 
results were excellent and the plate was good for at least a 
half million run. 

The dry lithographic platemaking belongs essentially to the 
photoengraver. He knows how to do it and has all the neces- 
sary equipment to turn out the right kind of plates. Some are 
already doing it, but more of them should get into this kind of 
work, for offset lithography is growing. 


The Miehle Offset Press 


It has been generally known for some time that the Miehle 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has been 
perfecting an offset lithographing press — that several of the 
presses have been installed in plants for commercial use and 
have been under constant observation for several years. This 
observation and the knowledge and experience gained from 
actual contact with the problems involved in offset lithography, 
enabled the company to perfect the press that is now being 
offered to the lithographing and printing industry. Miehle 
designed and Miehle built, it represents the latest and best in 
design and construction, and bears the stamp of Miehle qual- 
ity. The Miehle company invites the fullest investigation and 
earnest consideration of every one interested in offset presses. 
At present the press is built in but two sizes, according to the 
following specifications: 


No. 54 
BO mae” 
ga”) x 58" %081"” 
44” x 54” x Ye” 
19” x 21" 10” 


No. 65 
457 =x 64” 
48” x 65” x 2031” 
52” x 65” x te” 
21’ x 12’ 10%” 
7’ 5” 


8’ 5”” 
151% tons 13% tons 


Size of sheet, 
maximum 

Size of plate 

Size of blanket... 

Floor space 

Height 

Weight net 


A number of these presses are in use in plants East and 
West, and the following description and illustration will give 
our readers a comprehensive idea of this latest addition to the 
Miehle line: 

The design of the Miehle offset press includes many new 
features which, while not radical departures from well known 
practice, form the basis of a well defined advance in machines 
of this class. The plate and distributor rollers are arranged 
so that all can be easily and positively set, and are so positioned 
that they are immediately accessible for washing up. 

The entire inking mechanism is designed so that wear and 
rub on the plate caused by incorrect roller relation and drive 
are eliminated by the transmission of this load from the main 
drive shaft instead of from the cylinder gears, thus preserving 
the grain on the plate, obviating scum and adding to the life 
of the transfer. The ink fountain is so placed that it can be 
adjusted by the pressman from the floor, and is of a specially 


designed type which can be opened up so that the blade and 
roller are exposed for washing up quickly without disturbing 
the setting. Washing can be done in but a small fraction of 
the time usually required. 

The dampening rollers and water fountain are arranged to 
give a finer degree of adjustment and control than has been 
possible on offset presses heretofore, something which all lithog- 
raphers will agree has been greatly needed. The dampening 
and inking devices are arranged so that the plate can be rolled 
up while the press is tripped. An automatic trip is provided 
for the plate rollers which acts without any noise and with- 
out disturbing the gear relation when the press is tripped by 
a defective sheet. 

Plate and blanket clamps are designed so as to be adjusted 
quickly and while they are of great power they do not distort 
plates or blanket through irregular strain. 

One important advantage is in the arrangement of the 
cylinders which permits all three — plate, blanket and impres- 
sion — to run constantly on fixed centers and with bearers in 
contact. This is accomplished by the use of a blanket on the 
impression cylinder, which is attached so as to permit of pack- 
ing being quickly added or taken off, so that it is not necessary 
to change the gear relation’ of the cylinders when changing 
from one thickness of stock to another. This also permits the 
use of helical or spiral gears in which the teeth are not dis- 
torted, as is necessary in other designs. 

In practice it has been conclusively proved that a much 
sharper impression can be obtained by the use of a blanket on 
the impression cylinder, principally because such a blanket 
reduces the amount of indentation in the printing blanket and 
therefore causes less “spread” of the design than where a 
metal cylinder presses the sheet into the printing blanket the 
full depth required to get printing contact. This difference is 
particularly noticeable where rough or irregular surfaced stock 
is used. Another great advantage lies in the protection 
afforded the printing blanket from puncture, as there is much 
less likelihood of a puncture where two blankets are used. In 
addition to gain in the quality of the printing, there is the still 
more important factor of absolute uniformity of travel of the 
cylinders when all are in positive contact at the bearer lines. 
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This instantly discloses overpacking and prevents consequent 
wear on plate and blanket with the attendant streaks, greasy 
print and loss of register caused by the loosely fitted or muti- 
lated gears necessary for the adjustment of an impression 
cylinder which can not be set to a fixed position. 

The floor space occupied by the Miehle offset press is less 
in length than that needed for other offset presses printing the 
same size sheet. This is accomplished by placing the delivery 
in the space usually occupied by feeder mechanism. So placed 
it makes possible a press in which the plate and blanket cyl- 
inders are unobstructed by the delivery or by the usual plat- 
form and can be reached by the operator from the floor without 
kneeling or stooping and without the use of a platform. The 
delivery is of the lowering pile type in which a truck can be 
swung so as to be readily removable. The sheet being deliv- 
ered is under positive control at all times, the delivery requir- 
ing no adjustment for different weights of stock or in changing 
speeds. 

Operating in connection with the sheet delivery an inspec- 
tion table is provided, placed directly under the ink fountain, 
plate and blanket cylinder. A sheet can be delivered on the 
inspection table instantaneously at will of the operator, and 
as the sheet is placed printed side up in full view it can be 
more easily inspected than is possible in any other type of de- 
livery. Sheets which are defective or out of register are also 
delivered to the inspection table automatically so that only 
perfect sheets go into the delivery pile. 

All these features contribute to convenience in getting the 
press under way, ease in producing a high quality of printing 
uniform in color and impression, as well as to steady running, 
resulting in unusually high production at whatever speed is 
determined to be most suitable for any specific job. 

The automatic suction pile feeder is of the latest design 
and is manufactured by the Dexter Folder Company. The 
Miehle company assumes entire responsibility for the complete 
unit, the feeder and the press. 


SETTING TYPE BY PHOTOGRAPHY 


For the past five years we have been hearing a great deal 
about machines that will set type by photography, machines 
that will greatly facilitate the growth of offset lithography and 
do away with the present method of transferring or making a 
photographic negative from a press proof. Such machines have 
come nearer to being perfected in England than in any other 
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country. Men like Bawtree, Lee, Hunter, Walton and others 
have spent years of tireless energy in working out photo- 
typesetting machines and have been more or less successful in 
their undertakings. The latest news on these inventions came 
in a special cable to the New York Times, under date of 
August 13: 

In a small work shop in a London back street two men, after 
four years of patient work, have brought to what is called com- 
mercial perfection a machine which, it is asserted, will revolutionize 
printing. J. R. C. August and E. K. Hunter, brothers-in-law, say 
they have perfected a new application of photography which may 
make the use of metal type in printing obsolete. 

The basis of the invention is a film on which letters, figures and 
all kinds of type have been photographed. By a keyboard like a 
typewriter, characters from the “master film” are projected in 
rapid sequence onto a sensitized base and photographed by frac- 
tional exposures. The exposed film corresponds to type set on a 
linotype machine, bearing the image of the matter to be published. 

The printing may then be completed by a line block for letter- 
press, by direct lithographing, by photographic processes from plate 
to stone, or by offset photo-litho. 

The camera projecting the master film characters focuses auto- 
matically. Different sizes of type are obtained by adjusting the 
lens of the camera by an automatic operation, and an infinite 
variety of type can be secured, they say, adding that the width of 
the column, style and size of type and spacing between letters can 
all be decided in a quarter of a minute by the adjustment of small 
levers. 

By the application of telegraphy and wireless telegraphy, it is 
also claimed, the operator of a keyboard in London could set up 
copy simultaneously in provincial towns. 

Seventy patents have been taken out on the invention, the main 
use of which, the inventors think, will be the offset-lithographing 
process, which is rapidly coming into favor in America. It is stated 
that the invention, which will be available for the newspapers in a 
few years, will save millions of dollars to the printing industry 
in capital outlay and will increase the speed of production. 


COMPANY-MINDED SALESMEN 


Fortunate is the printer whose salesmen will work for his 
interests as well as for their own; men who will appreciate the 
fact that the success of any business depends upon the co- 
ordinated efforts of all the employees; men who will forget to 
think in terms of “ my account”; men who will not strive to 
erect a barrier between themselves and their principals — 
always figuring that some day they will change jobs and will 
want to take these accounts with them.— Exchange. 
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The Miehle Offset Press, the Latest Creation in Press Building 
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Lithographic Topics 


By “Sutty” 


Botu the Miehle company and the additions to the per- 
sonnel of its offset department are to be congratulated. Charles 
P. Titsworth, who for many years was closely identified with 
the sale of the Potter offset press, is now a member of the 
Miehle family and as such will give a good account of himself. 
Mr. Titsworth enjoys the friendship and esteem of lithog- 
raphers throughout the country. I extend my congratulations 
and good wishes for his success in this field of endeavor. 

Henry Roeser, until recently the superintendent of the litho 
division of the Magill-Weinsheimer Company, is another addi- 
tion to the Miehle family. He is to have charge of the service 
department and is well equipped for such a position. I have 
known Henry for many years; I know him as a deep stu- 
dent of all things relating to offset lithography and photo- 
lithography, and believe his thorough knowledge will enable 
him to untangle many snarls that still beset the offset game. 


“‘T was interested to read an article of yours in the Janu- 
ary number of THE INLAND PrinTER,” writes Alfred Lee, of 
Devon street, New Plymouth, New Zealand, “ concerning a 
visit to a litho shop in Portland, Oregon, especially the part 
dealing with the manufacture of automobile license plates. 
This country imports all its plates — about 100,000 pairs annu- 
ally and I should very much like to put in a bid for this work, 
and should appreciate any help you can give that will enable 
me to figure it out. Will you kindly tell me, therefore, the 
names and addresses of the firms making the necessary ma- 
chinery and equipment, or, better still, have these firms send 
me their catalogues and price quotations direct? ” 

This all goes to show that the printed word can travel a 
long ways, especially when it reaches to the other side of the 
globe. I am passing Mr. Lee’s letter on to the one man who 
can answer it far better than any one else — S. M. Luders, of 
the Irwin-Hodson Company, Portland, Oregon. 


PRACTICALLY every lithographing plant in the city of Chi- 
cago was visited during the month of September, and this is 
what was found — approximately two hundred offset presses 
running in forty-five establishments, some of them operating 
day, night, Sundays and holidays. Have you any idea of the 
volume of business turned out by these presses in one week? 
Let us say that the maximum production is 20,000 impressions 
a day. We'll cut that in half and say 10,000 per day per press; 
multiply that amount by 200 presses and you have 2,000,000 
impressions a day, or 11,000,000 impressions for a five and 
one-half day week. And that estimate is far below what is 
actually being accomplished on the offset press in Chicago. 
And all around I heard of more presses being installed and new 
establishments starting up in offset lithography. 


WHILE standing beside a press in the Sherwood Lithograph- 
ing Company I saw a metal name plate bearing this inscrip- 
tion: “ Built by the Potter Printing Press Company for the 
Sherbel Manufacturing Company, Patents Pending.” That 
takes one back twenty years to the time when the first offset 
presses were built — and this was one of them — out in Plain- 
field, New Jersey. Alexander B. Sherwood and Ira W. Rubel 
were the pioneers in this undertaking, which has grown into 
such a live, hustling industry. By no means should the name 
of Andrew H. Kellogg be omitted as one of the pioneers, for 
it is due to the persistent perseverance of these three that 
the offset press became a reality. Two of these presses, one 
twenty years old and one nineteen, are still running in the 


Sherwood plant and doing good work. Ira Rubel died some 
years ago in England, but Alexander B. Sherwood and Andrew 
H. Kellogg are still with us and enjoying the fruits of the 
industry they did so much toward founding. 

OnE of the particularly interesting plants I visited was that 
of the Bankers Supply Company, at 5950 South State street, 
now owned by the Todd Protectograph Company, of Roches- 
ter, New York. The pressroom is presided over by a 
genius by the name of Clifford L. Jones, and the way he got 
production out of his three Harris presses was a treat to see. 
Those three presses were producing from 100,000 to 110,000 
lithographed sheets a day, size 28 by 34. Jones came from 
Denver; in fact, he started with the Bankers Supply Com- 
pany when the first Denver plant was established, which was 
fifteen years and more before the Chicago plant came into 
being, and he has been with the company ever since. He is 
an expert in bank-check printing and methods for sensitizing 
the paper for making it “ safe.” More offset presses are being 
installed to make up a total equipment of six Harris presses. 


I RAN into Roy Ashley, of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, and was surprised to find him on the selling end of the 
business. The last time I saw him he was active in the photo- 
litho division, but they tell me he has turned his talents into 
selling and is making a howling success of it. Bill Goodheart 
is another of the Donnelley staff that is running away with the 
sales end. I did not even know Bill had gone into selling until 
I saw him the other day. It is good to see the boys again and 
to learn of their upward strides. 


It was also a pleasure to run into Nicholas J. Quirk, the 
“oldest woodpecker in the United States,” as he calls himself. 
Of course so fine a wood engraver as Nick can have no admira- 
tion for offset lithography, yet we had a very enjoyable evening 
together and I learned much about the time-honored craft of 
wood engraving and many of the celebrities in it. 


HISTORY IS ADVERTISING AGREED UPON 


We were discussing history, especially American history, 
and my friend remarked that it was not so much what a man 
did as the way it was advertised that insures his place in his- 
tory. He cited Barbara Frietchie, Evangeline, John Smith, 
and half a dozen others as instances to prove that they are 
remembered not for what they did, but because they had 
excellent publicity promoters. 

“Very good,” I agreed. ‘“ But show me a case where per- 
sons who have really done a big thing have been overlooked.” 

“You know Paul Revere, of course,” he agreed. “ But tell 
me the names of the two other fellows who rode that night 
to spread the news that the British were coming.” 

““ Never heard of them,” I admitted weakly. 

“There were three waiting to see the signal hung in the 
tower of the Old North Church,” he said. “ Every one of 
them was mounted and spurred, just as Longfellow described 
Paul Revere. They all got the signal. They all rode and 
waked the farmers, spreading the warning. Afterward one of 
them was an officer in Washington’s army, another became 
governor of one of the states. Not one in twenty thousand 
Americans ever heard the names of the other two, but there 
is hardly a person who does not know Revere.” — Selected. 
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Snowed Under—in Midsummer! 

Not long ago I sent out an S O S, begging for more queries. 
‘hen I almost had to send another S O S, asking our friends 
to let up on us. So many inquiries came in that the Chief told 
ine to take a three months’ vacation while he disposed of the 
overset! During that period queries kept coming in, and now 
the problem is how to handle them all without overloading the 
galleys again. Well, let’s get right down to business! 


Don’t Be Too “‘Invariable”’! 


“Ts there a rule for placing the interrogation point before 
or after the parenthesis: ( )? or ( ?)? In reading 
proof I get it both ways, and have invariably placed it inside.” 

It depends on the logic of the sentence. These two exam- 
ples will demonstrate the difference as completely as a page of 
explanation could do it: “ Will you go (if it is possible)?” 
* T will go (will you?) if it is possible.” 


That Distress Signal 


An Ohio correspondent says: ‘I am glad that some one, 
at last, has called to the attention of proofreaders the fact 
that the radio distress call SOS does not take periods between 
each letter. But let us take a step farther and take out the 
spaces. And let us say ‘radio’ and not wireless, for there 
are so many methods of communication which are wireless.” 

Like the dinner bell! ‘‘ Between each letter”? Ruat 
coelum! To run the letters in changes the thing from a symbol 
to an illegitimate word. The department remains committed 
to “SOS,” no periods, but spaced. 


Money-Figures 

From Nebraska: * Does the rule to spell out all numbers 
under 100 apply to figures concerning money, too? Would 
you write ‘ He paid $5.00,’ or ‘ five dollars’? Which is proper, 
‘The paper cost $.03,’ ‘ three cents,’ or ‘3 cts.’? And should 
it be ‘ $1,000,’ or ‘ $1000,’ without the comma? ” 

It is only in exceptional cases, where the impulse will arise 
naturally, that it is better to write out a sum of money than 
to use figures. I prefer “$5” to “$5.00”; the point and 
ciphers seem like excess baggage. The form ‘ $.03” would 
seldom be used, except in statistical or technical financial mat- 
ter. ‘‘ Three cents’ would be used in running text, to match 
an expression like ‘“ three nickels,” “‘ three dimes ’— that is 
to say, when you are speaking of cents as things, rather than 
naming a specific sum of money. The abbreviation “ cts.” is 
convenient ; so is the symbol ¢. As to the commas in figures for 
thousands of dollars, I would use them the same as in any 
numbers with many digits. Some people use them for numbers 
in four figures, some prefer not to begin until five figures are 
reached. My own training favored use of the comma begin- 
ning with the first thousand; one for the thousands, one for 
the hundred thousands, one for each three figures added. 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 





A Long Range Query 

All the way from Mysore, India, comes this letter: “ In 
Hart’s ‘Rules for Compositors and Readers’ at the Oxford 
University: Press, itis stated: ** ad/loc:;” “‘ct.,” “e. g.,” “et 
sede,” “abe” ““ibids? “"is ds” “lee: cit.” “ opseit., > “qu'v:,” 
“5s. v.,” “viz.” to be in roman unless otherwise directed. 
Print “(circa),” “ ante,” “ infra,” “ passim,” “ post,” “ supra.” ’ 
Why roman in some of these and italic in others? ” 

Frankly, we do not know. The academic mind seems to 
like to make things harder, instead of simpler. The distinc- 
tion appears to be between abbreviations and the full word. 
To us, it seems a hollow one. The same book calls for lower- 
case for abbreviations beginning a footnote. This, again, 
makes no appeal to us. De Vinne agrees with Hart, but the 
rule seems out of date, in these days of simplification. Either 
roman or italic, would be our ruling; but uniform in the 
selected style. 

This querist wants to know, further, about punctuation 
following a Latin contraction: ‘‘ On occasion a full point only 
will be used; in other cases, a full point and comma.” Why 
not let simple common sense be the guide? Period after an 
abbreviation, followed by the sentence punctuation? This 
department has few hatreds. One that it does have is for 
affectation. Even scholarship can be humanized. The most 
profound scholarship is apt to be the most human. 

Again: “ De Vinne gives the following example of style: 
‘ Shakspere’s 1 Henry VI, iii. 2. 14.’ Would it not be cor- 
rect to print ‘ Shakspere’s 1 Henry VI, ili, 2, 14°?” 

To this we say that the second form is not only correct, 
but as we see it, a good deal better. 


‘“Broadcasted”’ 


From Aberdeen, Scotland: ‘I am deeply interested in the 
Proofroom queries, and I agree with all your July answers ex- 
cept one; and yet I do not entirely disagree. ‘ Broadcasted ’ 
may be correct, but I would suggest that this form be used 
only in the passive voice when the tense is likely to be doubt- 
ful. The ‘-ed’ seems to me to spoil an otherwise perfect verb, 
as it would if used with the verb ‘cast,’ so: ‘They casted 
them into prison,’ or ‘ They casted stones into the river. Of 
course, both of these examples are utterly wrong, so the only 
way to imply exactly the same sense and leave no misunder- 
standing as far as tense is concerned is to use the passive 
voice.” 

What I have said in these answers is that “ broadcasted ” 
should be treated as a brand new word, of regular conjugation, 
and distinguished from its root word “ cast.” That is the sim- 
ple and comfortable way. It works all right, and saves trouble. 
As soon as you concede the ‘“‘ -ed” in any voice or tense, you 
concede it in all forms where that termination fits in a regular 
verb. I have broadcasted this view of it, and it has been pretty 
thoroughly broadcasted. 
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Two Quotations in One Sentence 
A friend in Tennessee who says “I find great interest and 
help in the Proofroom department ” sends a sentence which is 
here reproduced with what seems to us correct punctuation: 
as the following quotations indicate: 
. It must be admitted that the theory has fallen 
upon evil days” (Professor Blank, “ The Pres- 
ent Position”), and “ By now a new generation 
has grown up” (Nature, September 29). 
The sample as sent was badly muddled in punctuation. The 
above form will stand analysis. And some one will rise to 
protest against this use of “ above.” 


Absotively and Posilutely, Not 

“ We are using a line for a customer of ours which reads, 
‘Its high quality makes it economical.’ Should there be an 
apostrophe? ” 

There should not. This is not opinion, but elementary, 
fundamental grammar. “Its” is the possessive of the pro- 
noun. “It’s” is a contraction for “it is.” And those two 
things are as different as butter and hard coal. 


Open for Discussion 
A woman proofreader writes: “Is not ‘surrounded on all 
sides’ painful to an educated ear? Does not ‘ surrounded’ 
include ‘all sides,’ the prefix giving the idea of totality, com- 
plete enclosure?” It does! “And ‘around’ and ‘round.’ 
We know the ordinary distinctions, but how about ‘the year 
around,’ or ‘the year round’? Personally, I decline to use the 
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apostrophe, or ‘ around,’ when the word is part of a compound. 
And I think appearance alone, and convenience, justify ‘ all- 
round comfort,’ ‘ year-round pleasure,’ etc. 

“T haven’t written to you for more than a year, because I 
feared your former habit of giving names. Lately I see that 
others have trusted you — and rightly. Many thanks for your 
helpful articles.” 

“The year around ” may be literary, but it is not what we 
say. In writing, “the year ’round” does look somewhat 
affected. It may be wicked, or it may be just low-down lazy; 
but I can write “the year round ” and suffer no pangs of con- 
science. There are so many real errors to be fought that one 
can afford to be accommodating on lesser matters. (Is 
“lesser ” a monstrosity?) 


An Eagle Eye 

The department’s old friend, Clark Alberti of San Diego, 
has the keen vision of the old-time proofreader. He writes: 
“The Roycroft has always posed as a model of typography, yet 
in the July number I note ‘ mislead’ meaning ‘ misled,’ ‘ dis- 
silute,’ ‘ William Dean Howell’s,’ ‘ Alleghaneys.’” Mr. Alberti 
(whose name is exempt from the anonymity rule) encloses 
with his letter a clipping of “ As I Like It ” (Professor Phelps 
in Scribner’s), calling his attention to a date line, “ Bagnio, 
P. I.” Professor Phelps says: ‘“ I have never been in Luzon; 
but if the fashionable set there are what some of our novelists 
say they are elsewhere, I think they would believe that the 
proofreader simply called a spade by its name.” Haven't 
heard, as yet, from Baguio, P. I.! 


Decay of Proofroom Standards 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 


YA pee) S the first of a new month comes along, 
AS this particular shouter for good manage- 
S %} ment in the proofroom is confronted by 
the same old problem, choice of a subject. 
Do you think the difficulty must be in 
y “finding something to write about”? 
Truly, it is just the other way round; 
the difficulty is to select from a flock of 
topics clamoring for discussion. For it is a live, intensely 
human “ field,” this of Proofroom! It means bread and butter 
to men and women. More than that, recognition of the proof- 
room’s importance means to them ideals realized, life work 
worth the patient toil put into it, a profession honored and 
fairly placed in the Scheme of Things. It means to them, if 
the proofroom’s work is undervalued, not merely poor pay but, 
more importantly, faithful effort unappreciated, study wasted 
and hard work unrewarded. Therefore I choose, this month, 
to postpone discussion of some smaller topics that have been 
pressing for attention and to concentrate upon the central 
question of the present-day proofroom. 

A letter from a New York compositor precipitates this de- 
cision. He deserves to be quoted at length: 

“The reader in charge of the proofroom of one of New 
York’s large afternoon newspapers,” he says, “ once quoted 
this remark of another to me: ‘ Well, why don’t the men get 
out of the proofrooms? It’s a woman’s job!’” 

And it’s a bold man, nowadays, who dares say a word 
against the women folks in any business. I wouldn’t dare tell 
you how hopelessly old-fashioned I am in my belief that not 
woman’s “ place,” but woman’s glory, is in the home. It is 
too big a subject to plunge into brashly; but this particular 
phase of it demands attention. Let’s be fearless, but not fool- 
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ish. Proofreading is not a man’s job, exclusively; nor is it 
a woman’s job, on the same terms. It is a job for a certain 
type of mind and training, which may belong to either a man 
or a woman. Sex qualities simply have nothing at all to do 
with it. Some men have been great proofreaders. Some 
women have done splendid work, both in the field of typo- 
graphical correction and in the editorial phase which used to 
have so much more swing and scope than it does nowadays. 

The offensive element in the quoted remark is not that it 
compares men and women as proofroom material, but that it 
is cast in contemptuous mold, and clearly means: “ Proof- 
reading is not important. Let the women take care of it.” It 
is an insult to the proofreader’s profession. We resent it, 
whole-heartedly, in this instance and whenever and wherever 
we hear it; and this is not the first time we have heard it. 

Our correspondent continues: “I entered printing before 
the advent of composing machines, and was imbued with the 
traditional respect of a former time that even the less desira- 
ble members of the craft had for their calling. I can say that 
I had almost reverence for the profession—yes, profession! — 
of proofreading, and would scan returned proofs for the knowl- 
edge to be gained from the technical and literary corrections 
therein.” 

There you have something to give pause to the modern un- 
derestimator of the proofroom’s importance! Proofreaders of 
the elder day did command respect. Their attainments were 
worthy of respect. They gave thought to their daily work. 
They were on the job in their off time, as much almost as in the 
hours of their proofroom labor. They read widely, and their 
reading was not superficial but intelligently critical. They 
were picking up useful knowledge all the time. Their knowl- 
edge was encyclopedic. And they had the supremely valuable 
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intellectual quality of checking impulse with investigation. 
They knew what they knew; and they knew when they didn’t 
know, and were patient in research, hunting down the elusive 
fact with skill and patience. They were not intellectual plung- 
ers, but steady, careful students. Not supermen — not at all; 
but solid men, men of backbone, of mental substance and 
extreme conscientiousness. 

Turn back to the letter: ‘“ Undoubtedly all the contributing 
causes that have been cited in this discussion have had their 
demoralizing effect; and really, everybody in our sphere, in- 
cluding publishers and authors, must share the blame for ex- 
isting conditions. Perhaps, too, more than a modicum of the 
blame should be handed out to the proofreaders.” 

There is just one reason why it is ever interesting or worth 
while in such circumstances to attempt to place the blame for 
bad conditions, and that is, fixing the blame identifies the 
source of the trouble and so indicates the point at which reform 
pressure should be brought to bear. 

Proofreaders can not disclaim all responsibility. Doctors are 
the defenders of the medical profession. Teachers are under 
indictment in the court of public opinion when education goes 
wrong. Baseball players make or mar the fortunes of the 
game. The men and women who are actively engaged in any 
calling, trade or profession either maintain its standards or 
must accept the discredit of letting them fall off. 

Negligent, sloppy proofreaders hurt their occupation; care- 
ful, conscientious proofreaders help it. It seems as though the 
harm done by one of the negligent kind outweighs the good 
done by half a dozen of the workers who are governed by per- 
sonal and professional pride. The old simile of the bad apple 
in the barrel fits here. The good, sound fruit has no active 
virtue that can reform the decayed one. The bad one has ef- 
fective force in planting the principle of decay in its compan- 
ions. Tearing down goes faster than building up. Once let a 
man or a profession “hit the slide,” and the down-grade mo- 
tion accelerates constantly. 

Employers contribute, unquestionably, to the decline of 
standards. They do not give proofreaders adequate working 
quarters. They discourage initiative. They do not reward 
good work. 

This is not a blanket indictment. It doesn’t mean all em- 
ployers, or employers in general, or even most employers. It 
means some employers. It means a growing number of em- 
ployers; a lamentably large number, a number sufficiently 
great to constitute a wrong-tendency force of disturbing 
potency. 

In a recent article, we noticed a New York report on the 
tendency to dump the proofroom down in any old corner, 
noisy, dark, dirty —no matter, so it be out of other folks’ 
way. And now our old friend Clark Alberti writes from Cali- 
fornia, lamenting a similar tendency out there. He tells of a 
new plant, a large and expensive newspaper shop, in which the 
proofroom is thus deliberately shut off from its proper priv- 
ileges of quiet seclusion, with light and elbow room. Ina new 
plant, such accommodations for the proofreaders are startlingly 
indicative of the new tendency. In old plants, it might result 
from growth of business in inelastic quarters; unavoidable con- 
gestion. But there is more to it than that, nowadays. There 
is deliberate disregard of the proofroom as the center of a pro- 
ductive part of the business. There is a distinct tendency to 
regard the proofroom as something of a nuisance, more or less 
inescapable. 

Hear the conclusion of the letter from which we have been 
quoting: ‘In New York city an operator undergoes a test 
before receiving his union card. If there is any test for appli- 
cants for proofreading, it appears to be not very exigent, since 
those who are unversed even in the accepted technicalities of 
marking a proof are ‘ getting by’ in increasing numbers. It is 
for the erudite and influential members of the proofreader’s 
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calling to reverse conditions, in favor of the admission into 
their ranks of that talented tenth still to be found in composing 
rooms.” 

An editorial worker in one of New York’s largest publishing 
houses gave an immediate and vigorous answer to my ques- 
tion: ‘‘ What is the matter with the proofreading on the new 
books? ” He emphatically condemned the publishers for will- 
ingness to pass the buck to authors; to stand by poorly pre- 
pared copy, let the printer follow it and permit the bill for 
authors’ corrections to climb. With equal emphasis, my 
friend condemned the unions, saying they had let the poorer 
workers set the pace. 

In each of these answers I see some truth. In neither do 
I see the truth complete. The latest book I have at hand 
happens to be a Harper book, “ The Perennial Bachelor,” pub- 
lished in the last week of August. It is a peculiarly interesting 
example, because it is the winner of a two-thousand-dollar 
prize. Would you not expect special care to be taken with 
such a book? But a hasty skim of the pages reveals these mis- 


prints: ‘“ Ball-growns ” for “ ball-gowns.” ‘ Wilmigton ” for 
“Wilmington.” ‘“ Suéde” for “suede.” “ Mal du mer” for 
“mal de mer.” ‘“ Genteely ” for “ genteelly.” ‘“ ‘S Maggie ” 


for “’S Maggie.” ‘“ Had give” for “had given.” “ Princess 
Mary Viscountess Lascelle’s baby” for ‘ Lascelles’ baby.” 
“ Reynold’s ” for “‘ Reynolds’.” These are straight proofread- 
ing errors, leaving out all such author’s errors as “ Neither 
May or Lily knew he was there,” leaving out also all things 
defensible on the ground of personal preference in style. 

The publishers are strangely minus the old-time pride in 
good proofreading. The old-timers were not all perfect, but 
the good ones tried to be, there was more attention given to 
these matters, and the faulty work was more sharply set off 
from the sloppy work in one house and another. 

To the same extent that I agree with this critic’s arraign- 
ment of the publishers, I must agree with him in what he had 
to say about union standards; that is to say, while indulging 
in no sweeping criticism, I do feel that there is some ground 
for criticism, and that it would be good for the unions to plan 
a campaign in behalf of higher standards. 

These comments may get me in bad with the publishers and 
with the union people. At least, they are frank and free, and 
made without malice but in the hope of possible betterment 
where improvement is unquestionably needed. 

By way of constructive suggestion, I have only this to 
offer: Whatever improvement may be possible must begin 
with some individual initiative. Effective pressure is not pos- 
sible except through concerted action. But the original im- 
pulse will come from individuals. In proportion as those who 
hope for improvement in proofroom standards succeed in get- 
ting together, with a definite aim and purpose, in proportion 
as they harmoniously assemble their individual wishes into one 
great common will for betterment, can we hope for change. 

This article is an individual contribution. Not a brilliant 
one, but one springing from earnest and most sincere desire 
to see reform begin. Its best chance of usefulness is that it 
may find response in the mind of a publisher, a newspaper 
chief, an employing printer, a union counselor — some one, 
any one, who will make of his own position a nucleus for the 
forces that must unite before conditions can be stabilized. 

Why is proofreading in decay? Partly because proofread- 
ers do not fight for the old ideals of their calling. Partly be- 
cause the union does not fight effectively for better selection 
of proofreaders. Partly because publishers are not proud 
enough of clean pages. But finally and fundamentally because 
this is a careless, slipshod age, willing to get by with the least 
effort, ignorant of old sciences and indifferent to their values. 

This is not dyspeptic fault-finding. When we get through 
being all gumbled up with post-war problems and restlessness, 
proofreading will revive. May that joyous day come soon! 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier system, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Example of Local Dealer Cooperation 


This department of Tue INLAND PRINTER has mentioned 
before at some length and often in paragraphs the fact that 
local dealers can get a large amount of advertising help from 
wholesalers and manufacturers, and that the local newspapers 
are losing some good bets by not working along this line with 
their local dealers. Several months ago the writer started on 
this line of thought with a view to helping local publishers, 
and every month we have found more and more evidence that 
the proposition is sound and of benefit to all concerned. Some 
recent testimony that came to us from a local dealer estab- 
lishes the connection. 

This local dealer was located in a good little city of 9,000 
people, operating an elevator and feed store or warehouse, 
from which place of business he both jobbed and retailed a 
number of products. He handled flour, and one day a salesman 
for a good brand of flour came in and talked him into taking 
a carload. He agreed, but before signing the order he called 
upon the advertising man of the local newspaper to come over. 
He then introduced this traveling salesman and asked him what 
he could do in the way of advertising help in the local paper. 
The newspaper man soon had a contract with him for a nice 
lot of space, and the sale of that flour went across big. Later 
an oil man came in and on a trial order this dealer took three 
barrels of cylinder oil. He went around among his friends and 
personally sold it at a good profit. Then the oil man came 
again and the dealer asked for a carload. The price and all 
other details were agreed upon when the dealer inquired about 
some advertising to help sell it. The local newspaper man was 
soon in the office and some telegraphing to the house arranged 
for over $300 worth of advertising of that oil. Again, the 
dealer said, the sales went across big and made over $1,800 on 
that deal. Quaker Oats was another article he took on and 
got advertising help to sell, along with two or three other 
products, so that at one time he had five different advertise- 
ments running on different pages of that local paper. 

“Our business increased at a great pace,” he said. ‘“ We 
sold a pile of stuff, and instead of doing $100 a day it averaged 
over $500 a day, so I know the advertising was all right, espe- 
cially since our location was away out by the tracks and we 
had to pull the trade. Of course,” he laughed, “‘ we had the 
thing all framed with the local paper and the pian of operation 
mapped out. so that when a salesman called with something 
we could handle the local advertising man could come in and 
show up his service and contract for the space, and unless 
this contract was forthcoming we didn’t sign on the dotted 
line.” 

We contend that nobody lost by this codperation with the 
local dealer. The advertising got results and the goods cost 
the consumer no more than they otherwise would. Is it good 
business to develop tie-up and codperation between the local 
dealer and the jobber? 


Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Legal Notices and Legal Rates 

We have had some discussion with public, state and county 
officials regarding their views of the way in which newspapers 
handle and publish official notices, otherwise legal advertising. 
The usual thing has been to find them sore, and often belli- 
cose, because of their relations with the newspapers. This is 
more especially true of officials in counties and cities who have 
the placing of official publications required by law. 

Now that is no pleasing status quo. It is not even reason- 
able, and there must be some cause or misunderstanding to 
explain such a situation. However, there is evidence of such 
a tendency in almost every state in the low legal rates pre- 
scribed by law for publishing notices, and in the difficulty 
attending any proposed change for better rates. 

To begin with, legal publishing rates were made by law 
in most states many years ago, when newspaper publishing 
was on a sort of shoe-shining basis — the newspapers shined 
the characters of their political friends in return for such 
favors as the politicians could bestow. Often politicians owned 
the newspapers. It cost only a few hundred dollars to start or 
own a newspaper, and help was so cheap that the legal rates 
then established were indeed profitable. Especially was this 
true of tax sale notices, final proof and redemption notices, 
election notices, etc. In later years many other forms of offi- 
cial notices have been required by law, and always the rates 
have been based upon the original scale, no matter how low 
or unreasonable. Now that the costs of newspaper publishing 
and ownership are ten times what they were then, and opera- 
tion expense more than tripled, it is still difficult to educate 
the layman or public official to the fact that higher rates should 
be made and that there should be a difference in rates when 
there is a difference in form of matter published. A very few 
states recognize the latter, but the newspapers themselves 
have stood in the way of any higher rates because of their 
avidity. In the smaller daily and weekly newspapers no legal 
notice is ever taboo because of the rate, and it is a fact that 
in many cases public officials are given tips, or discounts or 
commissions, for their influence in throwing this business to 
certain papers. It is also found that in many cities there are 
cheap, uninteresting publications called newspapers that exist 
almost wholly upon the fees for publishing legal notices at a 
discount from the legal rates allowed by law. They give little 
public service and provide largely a method of evading the 
law and hiding the publicity originally intended by the law. 

Now the legitimate newspapers of the country are giving 
more and more attention to this matter. At every session of 
the state legislatures or assemblies state newspaper organiza- 
tions are trying to better conditions and seek to establish rates 
for legal notices that are at least living prices. It is a hard 
thing to do, because of the abuses. 

Certain forms of abuse may be cited. A delinquent tax 
sale notice may be required that would go in two columns wide 
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of eight-point type. The publisher stretches it to three col- 
umns wide and charges for the fifty per cent additional space. 
School, drainage, election or other notices are sometimes 
padded to display more white space than reading matter. Mat- 
ter that is ostensibly price-and-a-half or other extra-price 
matter may be so padded as to stretch across two or more 
extra columns. Where type equivalents are recognized by the 
law, matter may be set in smaller type than necessary to get 
it into the space required, so that the white space stares officials 
and the public in the face as graft. They do not understand 
the need for conserving space, or following a certain style of 
handling such matter. 

Newspaper publishers do not themselves realize all the 
rouble this causes, unless they have had occasion to deal with 
official boards or legislatures where evidence is required to 
secure more adequate rates, or where tabulated matter should 
be provided for at more pay than straight matter. It is at 
this point that petty officials, former board members or econ- 
omy statesmen split hairs and try to keep modern rates down 
to where they were in Ben Franklin’s time. 

There is need for a sort of code of ethics among publishers 
hat will be something of a guide to practice in the matter of 
handling legal matter —a code that will denounce unnecessary 
padding or illegal charging; that will make unprofessional the 
liscounting of legal charges or paying of commissions; that 
will characterize as tramps the newspapers that split fees with 
lawyers and others; that will demand full recognition of the 
public service rendered by the publication of such notices 
and financial statements in newspapers where the taxpayers 
who furnish the public money may see and know, if they like, 
just what has been done with their funds. 

No honest man or official need fear the light; only those 
like the dark who are trying to get away with something. 


Cost of Advertising Based on Volume 


We very much doubt that the cost per inch of display 
advertising in a newspaper of any given circulation can be 
based upon the cost of producing such advertising in any one 
or two or a dozen other newspapers. It is always necessary to 
consider the question of volume of display space sold and 
used, and we are inclined to place a big question mark after 
some of the figures recently submitted as a basis for charging 
for newspaper space. 

The question is always at the front with every newspaper 
as to whether it is making any profit from its advertising, that 
is true, but to say that the cost of production on a few news- 
papers of 500 to 5,000 circulation can determine what it costs 
on other papers is taking a long shot at a flying target. 

Efficiency of plant and of employees enters very largely 
into the calculations of cost. We have seen newspaper plants 
in small towns and cities that were so badly equipped and ill 
arranged that workmen could not produce a good hour’s work 
in an hour and a half. We have seen others in which too many 
idle hands were charged into the costs of production. And still 
others, looking rather mussed up and badly kept, had every- 
thing necessary for rapid work, and the men were all on their 
toes and going for the goal every minute. Aside from all this, 
there is still the average volume of space sold to be considered 
more than any other item. 

Admittedly, a newspaper may be profitable in a single 
issue with forty per cent of its space sold. It may be barely 
profitable. But if fifty per cent of its space is sold, it is carry- 
ing a greater profit. Up to a certain point of advertising car- 
ried the newspaper is only paying its cost. If the space sold is 
much under that point there may be a loss on any sort of rate 
charged. Over that point there is a profit. 

Now we are at the point we have been trying to reach, 
that is, unless the newspapers used as standard have been 
carrying a reasonable volume of advertising, they are not a 
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fair example of efficiency of production, and should not be 
used as a basis for advertising rates per inch. To say that 
an eight-page newspaper with twenty per cent advertising and 
eighty per cent reading should have a rate of 42 cents an inch 
for 3,000 circulation might be substantiated. But such a 
newspaper with fifty per cent advertising might produce a 
greater profit with a rate of 32 cents an inch. 

It seems to us the point to get at and set a rate for is the 
cost for composition, proofs and makeup — getting the adver- 
tising on the press. To that point we may possibly all proceed 
somewhat in step. But when it comes to the front office over- 
head, press run, stock used, mailing costs, postage and all that, 
there must be the question of volume of advertising carried 
to absorb the costs and determine the profitable rate. 


Observations 


Newspaper publishers are indebted to the Editor and Pub- 
lisher of New York for its dignified and effective battle against 
the free space grafters. Some big concerns pursuing cheap 
and most undignified means of getting free publicity may in 
the end be made to feel ashamed of themselves. 


News stands are feeling the power of the law in many 
cities now, where government and state agents are arresting 
dealers for handling obscene and indecent literature, books and 
pictures. It is found that young boys as well as others have 
been purchasing the nasty stuff thus peddled to them for a 
little profit, and some heavy fines are the result. Newspapers 
might assist in making the sale of such things very unpopular 
by investigating and condemning it. 





Pe PecosRiveralls | 
\cAbout 4 miles 
from thehead } 
\ of the main 
\ branch of the 
\__ Pecos River. 


Cover of magazine published by the Magnolia Petroleum Company, Dallas, 
Texas, all issues of which feature similar beautiful natural scenes. The page 
shown above is appropriately printed in deep green. It is seldom that we 
receive a number of issues of any publication that are as uniformly high grade 
as the half dozen or more copies of the Magnolia Oil News 
recently submitted to us. 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
By J. L. Frazier 


Joun Sanps, Limitep, Sydney, Australia—Thanks for the issue of the 
Mail, commemorating the visit of the U. S. Fleet to your country. It is 
interesting and well arranged all through, quite satisfactory typographically 
and from the standpoint of printing as well. 

G. H. Wisster, Bergenfield, New Jersey.— ‘‘ An Earning Quality Few Fail 
to Realize” is original in arrangement and is quite effective. There is, how- 
ever, hardly enough contrast between heads and body in the panel. A little 
more space could have been allowed the main heading by using less for the 
signature. The lines of caps. in those major display lines are too closely spaced. 

Patchogue Advance, Patchogue, New York.—Your August 28 issue is 
mighty fine in all details except the lack of uniformity in ‘‘ color ”’ on different 
pages. Advertisements are on the whole very good indeed, although in some 
of them there is too much large and bold type resulting in an effect of crowding 
that is quite irritating. 

Hobart Democrat-Chief, Hobart, Oklahoma.— Your 124-page edition of 
August 4 is a crackerjack from a news standpoint and bears evidence of care- 
ful, intelligent editing. The 
: line across the top of the first 
page, ‘‘ The white paper of this 
i edition, if pasted edge to edge, 
: would make a strip as long as 
: the ‘Coast to Coast’ and 
‘D. C. D.’ highways in Kiowa 
' 

\ 
' 
! 
' 
\ 








county,” offers a suggestion 
that other publishers might 
some time localize and adopt to 
advantage. Comparisons such 
as this are very effective and 
\ give the lay reader a clearer 
conception of the bigness of an 
issue that they would not get 
if the amount of paper were 
stated in pounds. The edition 
is ‘‘ special looking,’ too, as a 
result of the fact that all except 
the news section is in magazine 
format. The page size of these 
special sections is just half that 
of the regular one, so the news 
part serves as a wrapper for 
the special sections. But, be- 
fore we go into the paper far- 
ther, let us urge you — with 
tears in our eyes, if need be — 
to get a decent looking name 
line for the mast-head. The 
condensed ad. type is wholly 
inappropriate for the line, being 





Can you afford to 
“Trust to Luck?” 


The year when your vine- 





you should make provision for 
frnure yeare chat may not be #0 
favorable. 


There is a larger element of un 
‘certanty in the rang and of crope 
ie ther 


Surely if it 18 wise for manufac- 
turers and merchants to set ade funds 
from » good year's earnings 11 1s doubly 
we for you 


Put as large a reserve as possible 
© © eeparme account io « mrong bank 


heat show the opening of » Reserve 
Account at this bank 
The main thing is to make the 


—— 
Pp B unattractive, first, and not at 
THE PEOPLES BANK all dignified in appearance. A 
saa — standard roman makes the best 
name line and Old English is 
this year - start a very good, but type of odd 


proportions is wholly taboo. In 
arrangement and display the ad- 
vertisements are of an excep- 
tionally high standard, although 
practical perfection is missed in 
some instances as a result of 
the mixed, unrelated types, and 
in a few others because consid- 
erable running matter is set 
wholly in capitals. The press- 
work is very good; in fact, you 
are to be commended upon the 
publication, even though the criticism can be made that there are hardly 
enough illustrations for an edition of this character and size. 

Virginia Star, Culpeper, Virginia—The first page of your September 3 issue 
is a beauty, the effect of the pleasing arrangement of good headlines being 
heightened by clean and even printing, just the right amount of ink being 
used. The advertisements are wonderfully good and emphasize the advantages 
to a publisher of a good illustration cut service, which, besides adding attrac- 
tiveness and display effect to the ads., must certainly be helpful in your solici- 
tation of local merchants, particularly in getting them to use generous space. 
We should like to see fewer decorative type borders; the appearance of your 
already excellent paper would be greatly improved if plain rule borders were 
consistently used and if only one style of display type were used in individual 
advertisements. 

Norwich Sun, Norwich, New York.— Printing on your August 19 special 
“ Fair” edition is uneven, the first page of the “‘ news” section being quite 
too pale. Pages 4 and 5 are about right, assuming, as is natural, that the gen- 
eral run of the copies is like the one we received. Some of the ads. are very 
good, although as a result of the heavy rules used to “ kill’’ white space others 
are unpleasing and ineffective. Why kill the goose that laid the golden egg? 
White space is one of the most helpful agencies for giving advertisements dis- 
play effectiveness and general attractiveness. The fact that advertisements 
are almost consistently pyramided is a point decidedly in favor of your paper. 
With extra bold types almost wholly used for display the appearance of the 
paper would not be nearly so good if the ads. were arranged on the pages 
without order or system. 


reserve account 








Striking advertisement featured by interest- 
ing lettering, effective use of white space 
and the setting of the initial line of each 
paragraph in larger size than used for the 
remaining lines. By K. L. Hamman, Incor- 
porated, Oakland, California. 


Sussex Independent, Sussex, New Jersey.— Your issue for June 12 is 
beautifully printed and the first page is handsome, the heads being just large 
enough and black enough for a paper of the kind and size. Advertisements 
are well arranged and displayed, although in a number of cases they are made 
ineffective through the use of incongruous types. The really serious fault 
with the paper, and the only one, is the way advertisements are arranged on 
the pages. Some are scattered, others grouped in the upper left-hand corner, 
but none are arranged according to the pyramid; that is, grouped in the 
lower right-hand corner of the page. 

Artesia Advocate, Artesia, New Mexico.—Though there is more large and 
bold type throughout your paper than we like, it is, nevertheless, an excellent 
publication on the whole. The first page is nicely arranged as regards head- 
lines, and we appreciate the care exercised in writing copy for the display 
heads, all lines of which are full-column width. While spacing between 
words is sometimes too wide, you have done mighty well considering the rigid 
requirements of the style followed. In the subordinate decks with hanging 
indention the last line in two or three cases is quite too short, particularly 
noticeable in view of the precise arrangement of the major lines. The adver- 
tisements are well arranged in a simple manner; except for the preponderance 
of bold-face type, they rate unusually high. Pyramiding the ads. is another 
good feature and contributes toward the general good appearance of the issue. 

McFarland Tribune, McFarland, California.—The first pages of the three 
issues submitted to us are uniformly good. The Century bold makes a very 
good head letter, though perhaps you sometimes find it a little “ fat.’”’ Variety 
is obtained with the same size of type in use on different heads by setting 
some wholly in caps. and others in caps. and lower-case. Print is excellent 
and the advertisements are nicely arranged, although we suggest that the 
appearance of the paper would be improved at no sacrifice of effectiveness in 
the advertisements if smaller size display were more generally used. One of 
the best ads. in the August 6 issue is that of the Malcolm Brock Company, 
set in light-face type throughout. Do you think it suffers as a result of its 
neat, clean appearance? Consider the page a moment; look at it quickly and 
see if it isn’t one of the first to catch your eye. White space turns the trick, 
aided and abetted in this case by the fact that all other advertisements on the 
page are set in bold face, whereas this one is light face. Being the exception 
it stands out as a result of that contrast. This issue is congested with ads. on 
the two inside ‘home print’ pages, but there is only one on the last page. 
The advertisements should be more evenly distributed to avoid congestion on 
the inside pages. The ill effect of so many ads. on a page would be greatly 
lessened if they were pyramided, as the consequent massing of the reading 
matter emphasizes its amount. 
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Where the copy is ‘‘ light ” in relation to space and the additional time is justi- 
fied, interesting rule arrangements like that of this advertisement can be 
depended upon to add distinction and ‘ pulling power.’ 

From the Norwich (N. Y.) Sun. 
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MACHINE COMPOSITION 























By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Teeth of Matrix Show Wear 


A matrix is submitted which shows worn teeth and lugs. 
‘he troubles described in the letter relate principally to the 
mall “n.” We find that its lugs show bruises and signs of 
ear. The teeth also show slight wear. 

Answer.— When the teeth of a matrix reach the condition 
f this one it should be discarded; otherwise it will be a source 
f trouble and in a short time its value is destroyed by lost 
ime alone. Efforts should be directed toward preventing a 
cecurrence of the trouble when new matrices are installed. To 
ihis end we suggest that the following parts be inspected: (1) 
op of brass assembler cover; (2) fiber buffer (D-646) in 
assembling elevator; (3) second elevator bar (G-137); dis- 
iributor box bar. The matrix reveals bruises which may have 
been due to the parts referred to being in imperfect condition. 
For example, the upper edge of the assembler cover may 
have bruises on which the upper and lower front lugs of the 
matrices strike when descending to the assembling elevator. 
Remove this part and smooth off the surface if it needs it. 
The fiber buffer may be worn down, which causes the impact 
of matrix back lug on back buffer to be excessive. Change 
the front buffer whenever a slight depression is noted close to 
the detaining plate. Examine the left end of the rails of the 
second elevator bar, and if any of these rails exhibit upturned 
ends, or are rough, remove the burrs with a fine three-cornered 
file. Also examine the back rails for bruises or nicks, and 
treat them in the same manner as those on the left end of the 
bar. The distributor box bar rails are often found bruised 
near left end, and these bruises should be corrected with a fine 
file. You should have a matrix ear file which can be used to 
recondition the matrices when the lugs show small bruises. 


Distributor Screws Show Wear 

An operator writes that the threads of the distributor 
screws show wear close to where the matrix is lifted. Teeth 
on small “n” also show wear. He describes several ordinary 
distributor troubles which can be eliminated by a careful 
search for causes. 

Answer.—We suggest that you level up your machine, and 
be certain that all the screws are timed properly. Examine and 
note whether the beginning of each thread coincides. Examine 
the rails of the second elevator and the distributor box bars 
for bruises, which may cause damage to the teeth of the 
small “‘n.” The worn point on the screws suggests the possi- 
bility of a cam having been applied and not set in the correct 
position. Test with a thick matrix by throwing off belt and 
turning screws, and note how close the front lower lug of the 
thick matrix comes to the thread of the screws. The lug 
should clear the thread on each side. See page 73 of “ The 
Mechanism of the Linotype.” From your description of dis- 
tributor trouble, we do not believe a new distributor is needed, 
neither does it appear advisable to apply the two pitch screws. 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Mouthpiece Jets Do Not Align With Mold 


“Enclosed find linotype slug. The bottom of slug is shy 
one mark of mouthpiece hole. Why? And how change? Also 
last one or two letters look spongy. Please advise.” 


Answer.—To correct the position of the jets near the right 
end of the slug, you may proceed as follows: Loosen the front 
adjusting screw in each pot leg, turn up about one-half revolu- 
tion on the adjusting screw on the right leg, cast a thirty-em 
slug and notice the alignment of the jets. As you are aware, 
the bottom of the circle of each jet should align with the con- 
stant side of the mold cell. If you find that the jets align as 
they should, but the jet near the right end does not come close 
to the end of the slug, as it should, it may be found necessary 
to drill another hole close to the right-end hole in the mouth- 
piece. It will be easier to do this than to remove the mouth- 
piece, as we assume the pot is fitted with a gib mouthpiece. 
If we are wrong in this assumption, and your pot has the 
mouthpiece which is fastened on with screws, then you will 
doubtless find that the upward projecting lug on each pot leg 
bushing (F-207) is broken off, which allows the pot to have 
a slight change of position laterally. In such a case you will 
find it necessary to replace these bushings with new ones. 
When the jet is finally brought to its proper position close 
to the projection on right liner, the defective characters on 
right end of slug will become sharp, as formerly. 


Distributor Troubles Corrected 

An operator describes a method of correcting distributor 
troubles. This method embodies change of adjustment and is 
not approved, as it alters the fundamental positions of parts. 
However, since the changes made have not caused any fur- 
ther trouble, it may be passed over without further comment. 

Answer.— In regard to heat furnished by gasoline or kero- 
sene burners and the incidental troubles: As a general thing 
the burner furnishes excess heat and it is up to the operator 
to regulate it by the valve, since no automatic control has as 
yet been devised. The test of heat by using paper inserted 
into the metal is only approximate; in other words, it is all 
guesswork. Where there is a gasoline burner there should be 
a suitable thermometer for testing. A new plunger of standard 
diameter or an oversize one would be the right remedy. In 
regard to the distributor trouble which you corrected and 
thereby made a practical reduction in the number of stops, 
we suggest further that you test with a spirit level placed on 
the rod just above the back distributor screw. If the bubble 
in the glass does not show a trifle (half its length) past the 
center line, you should raise the two toes on the right side 
of the base by inserting a shim between the toes and the floor. 
This may help you to prevent distributor stops. When the 
clutch end of the distributor is a trifle higher than the oppo- 
site end, the lower lug of the matrix will remain in contact with 
the lower distributor screw. 
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Has to Pound the Keys 

An operator writes: “ My main trouble is the keyboard. 
It is stiff and I must ‘ pound’ it to get results. If I use a light 
touch the keylever will go down part way, but I won’t get my 
matrix. On striking my next key harder I get both matrices, 
but sometimes they are transposed. Could it be that the trig- 
gers don’t drop fast enough? ” 

Answer.— Keyboards vary in the “touch.” The older 
models, having the light weight keybars, are usually lighter to 
the touch from your fingers. If you remember your study of 
keylever actions in “ The Mechanism of the Linotype” you 
will know that the trigger moves as fast and as far as you 
depress the keylever. The trigger receives motion from the 
kevbar, which in turn is moved by the keylever. When 
you depress the key why not move it full distance rather than 
strike it twice? See if your keyboard locking bar remains out 
when you draw it to the right. If you find that it sags you 
will need to fix the small plate found near the handle. If an 
examination does not show that this is the trouble you might 
get results by scrubbing the under side of the keybar banking 
bar with gasoline applied with a toothbrush. It is very likely 
that the corner of the bar may have accumulated dirt, causing 
the disturbance you describe. 


Plunger Sticks in Well 


“When the metal pot is heated on the linotype machine, 
is the hole in the well smaller than if it were not heated? The 
plunger on our machine was stuck and it was a question 
whether the gas should be on or off to remove the plunger.” 

Answer.—The diameter of the well and of the plunger is 
greater when heated. If the plunger sticks in the well while 
the machine is being used and it stops the cams while the 
plunger is down, just remove the pin in the plunger and allow 
the cams to come to normal. Then put a rod in the upper 
hole in the plunger rod and try to rotate the plunger by using 
the rod. If it will not turn, tap it down a few times and try 
turning it, as the resistance is more easily overcome in that 
way. If you are unable to turn the plunger, tap up on the rod 
that is in the upper hole, and continue to tap with the hammer 
and to turn the rod. When the plunger is finally removed, 
clean it with a brush and rub graphite on it with a rag, or with 
a fiber brush. If the plunger gets cold while being cleaned, it 
will not enter the well. This is due to neither expansion nor 
contraction, but to the fact that the metal in the pot clings to 
the lower edge of the plunger and it is, therefore, too large to 
enter the top of the well. Always keep the metal hot when 
removing the plunger, and always heat the plunger by immers- 
ing it in the metal for a few moments before putting it in 
the well. The tendency of the plunger to stick is greater on 
new machines, hence it is advisable in some instances to clean 
the plunger twice a day and rub graphite on its surface. 


Applying a New Mold-Turning Pinion 

The following letter has been received: “ The first eleva- 
tor on the machine I operate has always made some little noise 
on descending to casting position. I have discovered that the 
mold-turning bevel pinion, part No. F-724, has a tooth broken 
out, so that the last one to mesh with the short segment on 
cam No. 2 is gone. I have ordered a new one and should like 
to know just how to take this one off. It looks as though it 
might be rather difficult to replace, so I am asking you just 
how it comes off. Also is there a way to decrease this noise 
with the first elevator adjustment under cam No. 1? I tried 
this, but it throws the first elevator higher up, so that it has to 
be reset by the connecting link. I have the brake set so that 
there is no vibration in the descent, and can not tighten it 
more, as it slows up the machine when it ascends to the inter- 
mediate channel.” 
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Answer.— Usually when a bevel pinion is to be attached 
it is sent to the nearest agency, where it is applied and timed 
to the gear to which it is attached. If you are to apply it 
yourself, the following general instructions may help: After 
the gear cover is removed, loosen the screw which holds short 
shaft to bevel pinion and draw out the shaft. Remove the two 
facings (F-722) from the bevel pinion. The bevel pinion is 
fastened to the gear by being pressed on the shoulder of gear 
and secured in place by two round pins or keys. To separate. 
lay the gear on two heavy blocks, or place in a large vise. 
Take a drift or rod which is almost equal in diameter to the 
hole in the large gear and drive downward on the sleeve of the 
bevel gear. This method will not be as readily done as the 
application of force by an arbor press. The driving gear 
is to be forced on over the sleeve of the bevel gear. Before 
holes are drilled for the keys, the gear should be applied to the 
machine and the shaft inserted. In order that the pinion in 
the mold driving shaft and the large gear on the square block 
will mesh properly, proceed as follows: Time mold disk and 
pinion by timing dots. Back the cams a trifle, placing the mold 
disk forward so that bushings on vise frame and studs on the 
mold disk are engaged. Now place the bevel gear in position 
with four teeth up, push in the shaft and turn down the set 
screw so that its point will enter the spot in the shaft. When 
the timing is assured, the gear may be removed and drilled for 
the circular keys, which may then be driven in. From the 
foregoing you will note that the timing of the bevel gear and 
the gear to which it is attached is very important. If the ele- 
vator head makes a noise when striking on vise cap, stop the 
cams the instant the elevator reaches its lowest position. 
Raise the elevator by hand and lower it slowly, noting any 
resistance to its descent. You will likely find that as the ele- 
vator is going down it meets resistance from the knife wiper, 
owing to a bent bar or to metal surrounding the bar where it 
descends alongside the vise frame. If any binding is found in 
the knife-wiper group, either where the roll strikes the cam- 
shaped lever or in the bar, it can be remedied with perhaps 
little delay. Sometimes it is found that the front lower edge 
of the duplex rail extends forward enough to bind on the edge 
of the vise cap. This condition may be more difficult to over- 
come, but it may be a good plan to apply a small amount of 
graphite in gasoline to the duplex rail. The liquid will carry 
the graphite into the spaces which are otherwise inaccessible to 
dry graphite. As the gasoline evaporates quickly, it soon 
leaves the surfaces dry and properly lubricated with graphite. 
No adjustment is required to correct the noise, as this is 
avoided by proper lubrication of the rubbing surfaces of the 
knife wiper and of the edges of the elevator slide and the gibs. 
Set the brake so that the disk stops without a chatter of the 
disk pinion. See that the shoe just back of each segment 
is not too tight against the facings on the square block. This 
condition can be determined by stopping the cams the moment 
the square block and the shoe come together. If the space is 
greater than the thickness of one sheet of paper, or if it is too 
tight, just back the cams a trifle and remove the two screws 
that hold the shoes to the cam. You will notice that there are 
two adjustable bushings which can be used to move the shoe 
in or out as required to give proper contact. 


THE carpenter does not go to work until the stone mason 
has laid the foundation. The tiler does not lay his tile until 
the plumber has put in his pipes. Yet the salesman is ex- 
pected to go to work before printing has laid the foundation 
of the sale he is expected to close. When you hire a sales- 
man, the thing you invest in is his time. The time of a good 
salesman is altogether too valuable to be put in on work that 
can be done just as effectively at less expense in another way 
—The Guide Post. 
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Reducing Stock-Handling Costs 


By Haro ip J. Payne 
Of the Staff of the Society for Electrical Development 


OR years past much effort has been devoted 
to the development of folding and binding 
) equipment as well as to the improvement 
of presses in order to increase production. 
At present these advances are being capi- 
talized generally, with the result that fur- 
ther economies in this direction can hardly 
be expected for some time to come. The 
.eed for decreasing costs is as much with us today as ever 
vefore, however; nor is there likelihood of appreciable let-up 
n the pressure everywhere exerted to devise new economies in 
yroduction costs. Labor is generally employed at relatively 
he highest wage it has ever enjoyed. Competition is too keen 
o require comment. The case for increased cuts in manufac- 
uring expenses is clear. 

It seems strange in the light of the extraordinary progress 
if the printing industry toward mechanical efficiency, that so 
ittle attention has been paid to increasing the output of 
o-called unproductive laborers. The handling of stock from 
machine to machine represents a large item of expense in 
ilmost all plants, yet the operations involved are often con- 
ducted even today by almost primitive methods. When it is 
considered that all the paper going through the plant has to 
be handled at least five times, that some of it may require 
handling as many as fifteen times, the magnitude of the item 
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of transportation within the plant assumes its true significance. 
Unfortunately, charges against overhead frequently conceal 
the importance of this phase of the work from the standpoint 
of cost. 

Analysis of the situation reveals in many cases that defi- 
nite, constructive action can be taken to improve it. The expe- 
rience of plants in the paper industry as well as a considerable 
number engaged primarily in printing may be drawn upon to 
advantage. The essential principles of modern, efficient mate- 
rial handling are common to all plants having occasion to trans- 
port a product in the making from step to step in process. That 
being the case, it is obvious that no single piece of equipment 
or class of equipment can be equally adaptable to widely vary- 
ing operations. Belt conveyors, gravity chutes, a wide variety 
of trucks, in addition to various types of overhead carriers 
— all fill a definite need in the printing plant, depending upon 
layout, nature of the work done and volume. So far as is 
known, an adequate discussion of the place that each of these 
types of equipment fills to advantage has never been published. 

Since trucks of various types play an important part in the 
methods of transportation used in a large number of plants, 
it is toward the truck that we must first look in seeking cuts 
in interplant transportation costs. This at least has been the 
attitude on the part of management in plants where the most 
modern transportation systems have been installed. 


The Industrial Electric Truck in Use in the Printing Plant of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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There are, in general, three types of trucks that can be used 
for handling stock and material in process, namely the old 
utility hand truck, the hand lift truck and, most recently devel- 
oped of all, the electric industrial truck in its various modi- 
fications. For many operations the power truck bears the same 
relation to the utility hand truck that the modern web ma- 
chine bears to Ben Franklin’s hand press. It is indisputably 
true that the hand press is by no means obsolete, and by the 
same token it is exceedingly doubtful if the old hand truck 
can ever be entirely discarded. But just as the earlier devel- 
oped types of presses have been distinctly limited in their scope 
of profitable application by modern machines, so the time has 
come when the hand truck can not compete with the power 
truck in many essential handling operations. 

Designers of modern plants recognize this and plan accord- 
ingly. For instance, in the printing division of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, Long Island City, New York, 
where every effort has been made to hold manufacturing costs 
at rock bottom, the electric truck has been found to be an 
indispensable piece of equipment. Fortunately, older plants 
that are forced to compete with more modern ones can make 
use of storage battery trucks without difficulty, and for that 
reason it may prove interesting to give an account of the 
practice in effect where this equipment is used to decided 
advantage. 

This plant is engaged entirely in turning out matter to be 
used by the company. Its annual output is valued at approx- 
imately $2,000,000. All kinds of printing and binding are 
done. Calendars, ledgers, pamphlets and house-organs are 
included in the list. Nine flat-bed presses, two web presses, 
twelve offset presses and about forty job presses are con- 
stantly busy, producing twelve tons of printed matter a day. 
All these presses and the bindery are located on the second 
floor of a building having a ground area of 70,000 square feet. 
On the first floor paper and finished work are stored; com- 
pleted orders are also shipped from this level. To some extent 
the basement below this first floor is also used for general 
storage purposes. 

Three industrial electric trucks of the tiering type are kept 
busy constantly in keeping work flowing smoothly through the 
plant. Trucks of this kind carry a load on platforms or skids 
and, when necessary for stacking or transfer at an elevation, 
lift this load to a height of from four to six feet. This feature 
is of distinct value in many printing plants where it is desirable 
to store material in piles of considerable height, since the pil- 
ing is accomplished quickly and with practically no manual 
effort. Aside from operations of this kind the truck is used 
as a carrier, lifting its load of 4,000 pounds, more or less, a few 
inches off the floor and transporting it in this position. 

To eliminate rehandling about five hundred skids are used 
at the Metropolitan plant. Work in the shop is stored entirely 
in this form. Slack between successive operations is thus pro- 
vided for. A conspicuous saving is effected in that soiled or 
damaged work is cut to a negligible quantity. This, of course, 
is in addition to eliminating the labor involved when work is 
moved by hand truck. Although it can not be directly esti- 
mated, the very definite saving effected in the time of press- 
men and other skilled workers by having material always on 
hand and ready to use when required, runs high. Another 
advantage discovered in the use of the power trucks has been 
the elimination of the heavy and often dangerous work in- 
volved when paper in large rolls or heavy packages is handled 
by hand. 

It is impossible to outline the average day’s work for any 
one of the three machines. Their routine includes carrying in- 
coming supplies of paper in flat packages, cases or rolls to 
storage, and as required to the presses. They also carry fin- 
ished signatures from pressroom to bindery, and finished work 
from the bindery to the packaging or shipping departments, or 
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to storage. A specia! box or crate skid is used for carrying 
the signatures. Hardly a day goes by that some unusual job 
does not crop up for which the trucks prove their fitness. Just 
at present, for instance, the machinery in one section of the 
floor is being moved to another floor. The trucks are doing 
a large part of this work. Surprisingly narrow aisles are trav- 
eled without difficulty, and congested quarters have few points 
that are inaccessible to the power trucks. 

The oldest of these trucks is now four years old. The 
other two have been added at intervals since that time, as the 
management has become increasingly convinced of the suita- 
bility of this equipment for the various problems of handling 
that have to be met. Each unit is known to have paid divi- 
dends on investment equal to more than its original purchase 
price — in addition to paying its way. 

The actual expense involved in operating the electrical 
industrial truck, including the items of depreciation, interest 
on investment, power and maintenance, runs from forty to 
fifty cents an hour on the basis of an eight-hour day. The cost 
of the labor of at least five men, balanced against this cost of 
the power truck, indicates clearly what a favorable showing 
this equipment makes in reducing the cost of handling. 

In the case of the installation here described repairs have 
been found to be practically negligible, due largely to the fact 
that the trucks are very sturdily constructed in order to with- 
stand the abuse encountered in heavier industrial service than 
has to be met in the printing plant. An hour is allowed each 
week at the master mechanic’s shop for cleaning and oiling to 
keep the equipment constantly in the best possible condition. 
Tire replacements have not been necessary nor have new bat- 
teries been required even in the four-year-old truck. At 
present ali three machines are considered to be in as good 
shape as when they came into the plant. 

Naturally an insurance company engaging in the work of 
printing on a large scale justifies its move on the basis of 
economy. The fact that careful consideration has been given 
to develop maximum production on the part of the non-skilled 
operatives indicates clearly that the management has recog- 
nized the possibility of effecting economies in that direction. 
The use of industrial trucks for material handling, an impor- 
tant feature in the plan adopted, is indicative of a trend that 
is likely to make itself felt in the industry to an increasing 
extent within the next few months. 


BUILDING PRINTING SALES 


By Joun T. BARTLETT 


What do you do, Mr. Printing Service Man, when you have 
taken around to a customer a job for O. K., received it, and 
are ready to leave? Do you express thanks, and withdraw? 

This is what R. H. Byrum, head of the service department 
of Sam T. Greene, of Denver, used to do, and then he might 
take all the rest of the day getting a new client lined up. 

Now when Mr. Byrum has the O. K. on a job usually he 
does not express thanks and depart. Instead he is all primed 
and set to suggest other direct-mail advertising work that 
would be desirable. He is in a far better position to sell this 
second job than he was the first one, because while making up 
plans for the first he has secured a close and intimate knowl- 
edge of the client’s business and methods. In a majority of 
cases he has seen an obvious opportunity to use printed matter. 
He has spotted a lack, which, in the interest of his business, 
the customer should meet. So, with one job all salted away, 
he discusses another. In a high percentage of cases he gets 
the business — and quite often the second order is much larger 
than the initial one. 

This little idea has meant much to Byrum. Maybe it will 
to others in the trade who adopt and apply it. 
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An International Cover Contest 

THE INLAND PRINTER is looking for a pleasing typo- 

sraphic cover design; or, to be more exact, for a number 
if them, to be used as covers of the magazine for a period 
if at least two years. And we are fully convinced that the 
ypographers of the United States and foreign graphic 
ircles can produce designs both pleasing and appropriate 
or the purpose if given the chance and the necessary 
nducement. Our intention is to use six covers produced 
yy American or Canadian typographers, two by Austra- 
ian, two by English, two by German, two by French, and 
me each by Italian, Russian, Norwegian, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, Austrian, Czecho-Slovakian, Belgian or Dutch typog- 
vaphers, or any others acceptable; no one is barred. For 
‘hose that are accepted we will pay $50 each. The designs 
must contain the name of the magazine, the volume and 
current number, the month and year, and the slogan, “ The 
Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in 
the Printing and Allied Industries.” 

They are to be 8 by 11 inches, printed on clean white 
stock which will photograph easily, and must be delivered 
to us flat on or before February 1, 1926, for the American 
designs and April 1 for the foreign ones. Three judges, 
selected from among the best typographers of the United 
States, will make the selection. Those accepted, with the 
name and a short biography of each prize winner, will be 
published in the April and following issues. 

As this competition is to be international in scope and 
intent, it is hoped that a sample of the best typography in 
this and foreign countries will be produced. As such it 
will be of great value to the student of good printing. 


Let’s Get on the Band Wagon 

In the March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, page 
926, we suggested as a solution of the broken-package 
problem that packages, where possible, be made up of 
1,000, 500, 250 and 125 sheets of book and bond papers, 
and 200, 100 and 50 sheets of cardboard and the heavier 
covers. We submitted our arguments in favor of the prop- 
osition; we consider these arguments unassailable and to 
the point; some of our readers have also told us so. But 
the paper trade did not respond. 

Now word comes to us from England that an agree- 
ment has been made between the Federation of Master 
Printers of Great Britain and Ireland and the National 
Association of Wholesale Stationers and Paper Merchants 
on exactly the lines suggested by us in the article men- 
tioned, one clause of the agreement reading as follows: 


All papers and boards to be sold by the thousand sheets. Sheets 
of paper and boards to be packed in 1,000’s, 500’s, 250’s or 100’s, 





according to size and weight, as may be most convenient. If a 
master printer requires less than the quantity usually packed, the 
paper or boards should be supplied in 10, 20 or 25 sheets, or some 
other decimal part of a thousand. 

We pride ourselves on our progressiveness as American 
business men, especially in comparison with the slowness 
of our brethren across the sea. But in this case we have 
surely been distanced. Isn’t it about time that the 
American paper manufacturer and the American paper 
merchant should listen to the voice from overseas and 
inaugurate this needed reform —a reform that will do 
more than any other to keep peace in the printing frater- 
nity as well as save money for all concerned? Eventually 
this reform will be an established fact even in this country, 
so let’s get on the band wagon. 


Falsifying Circulation Statements 

In the newspaper department of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for August, Mr. Caswell, the editor of the department, 
comments on the valuable work of W. W. Loomis, of La 
Grange, Illinois, on behalf of country publishers. He cites 
a case against a certain publisher now pending in the 
United States District Court of Southern Illinois. As this 
case, according to letters coming to our office, has evoked 
a lively interest, we wrote Mr. Loomis for the details. 
In reply Mr. Loomis says: 

The case is that of the United States versus Lon E. Martin, 
publisher of the Daily Courier of Taylorville, Illinois. The case is 
pending in the United States District Court, Southern Division, 
Southern District of Illinois. Complaint was originally made by 
certain advertisers that the circulation claimed by the Courier was 
out of all proportion to the circulation of other dailies in larger 
near-by cities and the postoffice department finally ordered an audit 
of the Courier’s subscription records. The information was laid 
before Thomas Williamson, United States attorney at Springfield, 
and he in turn took the matter before a federal grand jury. Two 
indictments were voted against Mr. Martin. The case was orig- 
inally set for trial last February, but was postponed. 

Political pressure has been brought by Mr. Martin to have the 
case dropped, but Mr. Williamson assures me it will be prosecuted 
vigorously, for the National Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World and several other powerful organ- 
izations are interested. They have written Mr. Williamson, point- 
ing out the importance of establishing a precedent that will help to 
put circulation liars out of business. 

The federal courts are so crowded with bootlegging cases that it 
is hard to say when this particular case will come up, but from my 
correspondence I am sure the government officials are in earnest 
and will try to secure a conviction. 

We are certainly pleased to note that the government 
finally has taken steps to check the falsifying of circula- 
tion statements. The cheater is the most contemptible of 
the petty criminals; lying about circulation is the most 
contemptible form of cheating. So we hope that the gov- 
ernment will keep up this good work. 
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The Mark Twain Memorial 

In the Open Forum of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
March, page 886, Bertel O. Henning, commenting on a 
news item about the old printing plant of The Territorial 
Enterprise, Virginia City, Nevada, in which Mark Twain 
won his first laurels, said: ‘‘ What would be more fitting 
than to restore this historic abode as nearly as possible 
to conditions as they were when it ceased to operate, in 
memory of that genius of American letters and a printer 
by trade? ” 

The suggestion found responsive listeners at once. 
“ Before the month of March had half gone, it had taken 
root and grown into action,” as we stated editorially in 
our May issue. The Humboldt Star, Winnemucca, 
Nevada, further suggested that “ the Nevada Editorial 
Association is the organization which should see that the 
old equipment is preserved.” The first step in this direc- 
tion was taken at the summer meeting of the association, 
according to Harold P. Hale, president. Mr. Hale writes 
us as follows: 

I am pleased to advise that at the midsummer meeting of the 
Nevada State Press Association, held in Ely on August 29 and 30, 
our members decided to proceed with the establishment of a memo- 
rial monument for Mark Twain. The 1926 exposition committee, 
which is responsible for the Transcontinental Highway Exposition 
to be held in Reno next year, has secured the authentic cabin of 
Mark Twain in which he lived during a period of his life in Nevada, 
and it is proposed to place this cabin with such mechanical equip- 
ment, which is also authentic and available, as we can find, on the 
exposition grounds in Idlewild Park in Reno. Over the monument 
we will try to construct a small but substantial and attractive 
building. Such articles of machinery as we know to be authentic, 
including some old type cases and type, can be purchased for 
$1,000. While we have made no estimate of the expenses of this 
plan, as outlined, I think we should establish the entire monument 
for $15,000 or less. We have already been promised the support 
of our own members and of the exposition committee, but we shall 
have to go outside of the state to raise the entire fund. 

The committee in charge of the Mark Twain fund will be as 
follows: Harold P. Hale, president of the Nevada State Press 
Association, Elko, Nevada; W. C. Black, secretary, Lovelocks, 
Nevada; Bert N. Selkirk, Gardnerville, Nevada; D. B. Williams, 
Fallon, Nevada. 

Thus a suitable memorial for the great author and 
humorist, who graduated from the case, is assured and 
his many friends and admirers among the printers of 
today will be given a chance to help. We feel assured 
they will respond generously. 


Should an Operator Edit Copy? 

Here is a much-mooted question that would bear ear- 
nest thought. When an operator is handed a piece of 
copy, let us say, for magazine publication, nine times out 
of ten, he will find numerous inconsistencies that must be 
straightened out, or many author’s alterations will have 
to be made later. 

Many a word is spelled two ways, because either may 
be used. Likewise, words will be spelled out in one in- 
stance and abbreviated in another; figures used or spelled 
out. Many a vexatious problem is given the operator each 
and every time a piece of copy is handed him. Of course, 
some copy is flawless— but these instances are indeed 
extremely rare. To remedy this evil, an office style is 
generally made up for the operator’s guidance. However, 
no office has as yet been able to establish a set rule to 
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be followed in each and every case. Much has been said 
about uniformity of style, but little has been accomplished. 

Proofreaders are employed with the intention that they 
shall detect all errors. And upon them falls the respon- 
sibility to catch all mistakes, follow the style, and see that 
the manuscript is properly punctuated. If the operator 
does not change the copy but allows words or figures to 
go two ways, the proofreader, to be consistent, must 
change the composition to one way or the other. The 
result is that the first proof is “ dirty ” and time is wasted 
in correcting it. 

That brings us back to the question: Should an oper- 
ator edit copy? Frankly, we think he should. Better 
than that, though, would be the plan of having some one 
read the copy before it is turned over to the operator — 
preferably the proofreader — and have the copy marked 
such as the composition should appear. 


More Opportunities at Your Door 

We recently made a trip to Florida. So did a hundred 
or more others. We took the Pennsylvania train to Louis- 
ville, the L. & N. to Atlanta, the Central of Georgia to 
Jacksonville, and the Florida East Coast to Miami. Prac- 
tically every fifty or hundred miles of this long trip has 
some point of interest of which the traveler would be 
pleased to know. On such a long trip he is eager to read, 
to pass the time if for no other reason. But there was not 
a scrap of literature on any of the trains mentioned to 
give the traveler this valuable and welcome information. 
Why? Asa rule, the railroads are anxious and eager to 


add to the comfort and well-being of the passengers on 


their trains. But they have evidently overlooked this 
source of comfort. 

The Pennsylvania railroad says in its dining car menu 
folder: “It is the desire and aim of the Pennsylvania 
railroad to make it both easy and enjoyable to buy ser- 
vice from us, and then to see that the service contracted 
for is furnished with the highest degree of fidelity and cer- 
tainty which is humanly possible.” This seems to indi- 
cate that the railroads are willing to go the limit to insure 
the comfort of their passengers. It is therefore plain that 
the printers of the cities mentioned have overlooked a 
good bet. 

Strangers are coming into the larger cities of the 
country by the trainload every day of the year. Mostly 
they come to buy goods; others come to attend conven- 
tions or to obtain amusement. Unless somebody takes 
them by the hand and leads them, they are practically 
lost in the whirl of the big city. Suppose Mrs. Jones from 
Oshkosh, Battle Creek or Ottumwa comes to Chicago to 
buy a trousseau for her daughter. She knows nothing 
about the shopping district, nothing about the tradesmen, 
nothing about the lay of the city. Who is going to tell 
her? Her natural shyness and her Main street fear of 
crooks and sharks would prevent her asking for guidance. 
On the other hand, if the hotel in which she is stopping 
had an intelligently prepared shoppers’ guide and a point- 
of-interest album in every room, Mrs. Jones would have 
no trouble in finding her way. This fact opens unlimited 
opportunities for the wide-awake, progressive printer. The 
field to make money in this line is practically untilled. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Tue Bookbinders’ Pensioners Society had 
ts fifty-first annual excursion in August. 

Tue federation council of the Master 
’rinters’ Federation has arranged for a visit 
vy its secretary, A. E. Goodwin, to America 
a October, including his attendance at the 

nnual meeting of the Typothetae. 

THe twenty-first anniversary of the 
ounding of the Printing, Bookbinding and 
<indred Trades Overseers’ Association was 
elebrated September 26, in the form of a 
linner, concert and carnival dance at King’s 
Hall, Holborn Restaurant, London. 

Tue National Federation. of Newsagents 
is declining to handle the Stockton Observer 
because of its reduction of price from 2 
pence to 1 penny. The action is in accor- 
dance with the policy adopted by the feder- 
ation to maintain the present selling price 
of newspapers. 

Tue Home Secretary has prohibited the 
entrance into Great Britain of the famous 
Russian daily, Pravda, because of its pub- 
lication of “ The True Gospel and Life of 
Christ,” which he considers “so vile and 
blasphemous and so bestial” that he felt 
constrained to bar its admission. 

GERMANY 

Tue Reichstag has abolished the tax on 
advertisements. 

Ir 1s reported that negotiations are pend- 
ing for the acquisition by the Prussian State 
of the Stinnes Berlin newspaper interests, 
which include among other journals the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung and _ the 
Staats-Anzeiger. 

A CERTAIN novel having a slow sale, the 
publisher conceived and put forth this ad- 
vertisement: ‘“ Young man, well raised, 
educated, rich, desiring to be married, is 
looking for a young lady resembling the 
heroine in the new romance, ‘A ——.’ 
Write to X, in care, etc.” 

Tue Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
has just issued a special number in the 
French language for distribution among the 
printers of France. Rather undaunted; 
yet it is claimed that prior to the big 
war seventy-five per cent of all graphic 
machines, types and utensils imported by 
France came from Germany. 

Tue Zeitschrift fiir Buchwesen und 
Schrifttum in a recent number published a 
catalogue of the incunabula in the posses- 
sion of the German Book Museum at Leip- 
sic. It comprises seventy-nine quarto pages 
and was compiled by Albert Schramm, the 
director of the museum. Numerous speci- 
men pages add to its interest. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


FRANCE 

A LAw was recently passed by the Senate 
and Chamber providing for one day’s rest 
a week for the editorial staffs of news- 
papers. It applies especially to papers that 
are issued seven days in the week. 

Tue Ligue des Societes de la Croix-Rouge 
(2 Avenue Velasquez, Paris, VIII) offers a 
prize of 5,000 francs for a poster to adver- 
tise the work of the Red Cross in times of 
peace. It will also buy a number of the 
unsuccessful entries in the contest, which is 
open to artists of all countries. 


ITALY 


Our Italian contemporary, Graphicus, 
publishes a lengthy article in which it dis- 
agrees with a statement made by an Ameri- 
can writer, E. E. Bartlett, that in typog- 
raphy “France exercises a ponderous in- 
fluence over a considerable part of Europe, 
especially Belgium and Italy.” It claims 
that Bartlett is in gross error. While dis- 
puting the idea of outside influences in 
Italian typographic art, it says that should 
there be any such they are rather German 
than French. In our own reviewing of the 
typographic productions of Europe, outside 
of Great Britain, we are also inclined to the 
belief that German influence prevails far 
more extensively than does the French. The 
shades of Bodoni, Ratdolt, and Manutius 
will surely protest Bartlett’s supposition so 
far as Italy is concerned. 


ARGENTINE 


THE leading newspaper of South Amer- 
ica, La Razon, published at Buenos Aires, 
has built a five-story building, with two 
basements, into which it moved in June. 
In addition to modern mechanical equip- 
ment, it will have a library of thirty thou- 
sand volumes and a “ morgue” with steel 
index cabinets sufficient to hold a half mil- 
lion envelopes of references to world events, 
personal sketches, pictures, and other infor- 
mation. La Razon has three daily editions. 


NORWAY 

THE leading journal of this country, 
Aftenpost, on the recent attainment of its 
sixty-fifth anniversary, published a special 
edition of seventy-two pages, a record for 
a Norwegian newspaper. It printed over 
110,000 copies of this issue. The publishers 
have just installed a new rotary press capa- 
ble of printing eighty-six pages in four 


colors. 
AUSTRALIA 


THe Evening Sun of Melbourne has 
ceased publication because of the high cost 
of production. 


AUSTRIA 
A copy of the Gutenberg Bible has just 
been sold to a London bookdealer for a 
sum representing over a million gold marks. 


HUNGARY 


AFTER appearing without interruption for 
eighty-four years the Neue Pester Journal 
of Budapest has ceased publication. 

Tue National Museum has just come into 
possession of the most ancient manuscript 
in the Hungarian language. It dates from 
1430 and comprises eighty-one leaves. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

AccorpDING to the schedule of preferential 
rebates of duty issued by the Union of 
South Africa, news-print imported from 
Canada receives a rebate of the whole duty 
— £1, 10 sh. per 2,000 pounds. This rebate 
is the same as on news-print of British 


manufacture. 
BELGIUM 


A LONG continued strike of 1,500 printers 
and bookbinders at Antwerp, Bruges, Os- 
tend and Ghent and other provincial towns 
started in August. An increase in wages is 
demanded. In connection with this strike, 
it is reported that the Belgian paper manu- 
facturers are refusing to furnish paper to 
publishers who are acceding to the demands 
of the compositors. 


DENMARK 

Ir wouLp appear that the earliest inven- 
tor of a fountain pen was Christian A. Th. 
Piil, a goldsmith, to whom a patent for one 
was granted July 18, 1838. Losing a thumb 
through an accident, he gave up the gold- 
smith trade and became interested in 
graphic arts. He invented a method 
called chemitypy (in 1842), worked from 
1846 to 1855 with this in Germany, then 
settled down as a photographer in Copen- 
hagen and published a handbook on pho- 
tography (in 1861). He died at the age of 
eighty, in 1884, at Christianstadt, Sweden. 


RUSSIA 


Citizen K. Salovsky has made a propo- 
sal to the commissioner for public instruc- 
tion that all capital letters be abolished in 
the writing and printing of Russian. This 
Communistic reform would mean leveling 
the standing of each letter. It would save 
ink, lighten the labor of compositors and 
lessen the number of letters required in 
printing. The opponents of Salovsky’s 
proposition, however, say that the abolition 
of the “ aristocratic ” capitals would prove 
expensive, since it would compel the speedy 
change of type in every printing house. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


The Inland Printer Company will receive 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 


in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


Advertising Procedure 
By Otto Kleppner 


REQUENTLY, if not usually, books on 

advertising contain more wind to the 
square inch of surface than any other books 
published. It seems as if the hot-air mer- 
chant has selected advertising as an appro- 
priate field in which to blow off steam. It 
is therefore a real pleasure once in a while 
to receive for review an advertising book 
of real merit, like the one before us. This 
book approaches advertising from the angle 
of actual procedure. Its departure from 
the literature on the subject is delightfully 
refreshing. 

From the opening paragraph the book is 
practical, specific and pertinent. It says 
something new, dealing with advertising not 
only as an abstract science but as a method 
which may serve to meet the commonly 
met question of a business trying to increase 
its sales. It is neither a compilation of 
previously published articles nor is it a 
restatement of familiar principles. It intro- 
duces an original and surprisingly useful 
principle, the advertising spiral, and makes 
its operation clear by evidence irom con- 
crete cases, which, incidentally, are gener- 
ously cited throughout the book to show 
the proper result of good advertising. 

It considers the beginning of all adver- 
tisements to be an idea. How ideas are 
first of all created, then developed and con- 
verted into printed advertisements is pre- 
sented in a manner interesting enough to 
absorb the professional advertising man’s 
attention, yet simple enough for the non- 
expert to understand easily. 

Typical of the new material is the chap- 
ter on “ The Transforming Idea.” To write 
about boys’ rifles is a question of copy, but 
this book goes deeper by discussing the 
idea of selling more rifles by organizing a 
rifle club, selling radio equipment by open- 
ing broadcasting stations. In like manner, 
the chapters on “ Visualizing the Idea ” (not 
layouts) and “ Arranging the Schedule ” are 
replete with constructive suggestions orig- 
inally presented. 

Among the particularly helpful features 
are the three comprehensive charts: Com- 
parison Chart for Protection of Advertising 
Ideas, Comparison Chart of Paper Stocks 
and Comparison Chart of Photoengraving. 
Each of these tells a big story at a glance. 
Exceptional care in preparation is evident 
throughout the book. 

539 pages, 6 by 9; gold stamped binding. $5. 
Prentice Hall, Incorporated, New York city. 


More Profits From Merchandising 
By Edward A. Filene 


ME: FILENE is president of the William 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, a 
department store as well known in the East 
as Marshall Field’s is in Chicago. He is an 
American business man of the highest type, 
whose chief aim in life is to live and let 
live, rather than selfishly grab as much as 
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Other Books Received 

Specimen Book of Type Faces and Deco- 
rative Material. A book of 120 pages, 
1034 by 13%, published by A. E. Dit- 
trich, Limited, New York city. 

History of the League for Industrial Rights. 
By Walter Gordon Merritt. Published by 
the League for Industrial Rights, New 
York city. 

Reading With a Purpose. A series of read- 
ing courses published by the American 
Library Association, Chicago. History, 
literature and the sciences are covered. 

Abridged Scientific Publications from the 
Research Laboratories of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Volume VIII. 

How to Live. Rules for healthful living 
based on modern science. By Irving 
Fisher, professor of political economy, 
Yale University, and Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
medical director of Life Extension In- 
stitute. Published by Funk & Wagnali's 
Company, New York city. $2. 

The First Hundred Years of the American 
Baptist Publication Society. By Thomas 
Gurden Stevens. The American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 1923. The Government Printing 
Office, Washington. 

Parade. A novel by Emily Post. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York city. 
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possible of the world’s goods for himself 
and let the other fellow worry for his share. 
It is with this aim that the book before us 
is written. 

In his foreword, Mr. Filene says: 


In spite of a hope that this book will be of help 
to people engaged in a variety of pursuits in the 
fields of production and distribution, in it I have 
confined myself largely to a discussion of the field 
in which I have spent my life. 

Obviously, a book large enough to contain the 
application of these ideas to each and every busi- 
ness would be too large to be read, even if I could 
write it. The ‘‘ shoemaker” has therefore “ stuck 
to his last,’’ knowing that he can safely rely upon 
the imagination of the reader to translate the dis- 
cussion into terms of his own principal field of 
interest. In the last chapter I have attempted to 
point out a few illustrations of the application of 
the Model Stock Plan to other lines of business, in 
order to show that we can find applications even 
to fields to which the plan might seem utterly for- 
eign at first sight. 


And in an introduction A. W. Shaw, the 
publisher, says: 

A man whose life has been spent in research in 
retail problems wrote [regarding the book]: ‘ Mr. 
Filene has, in my opinion, set forth the best thing 
so far published on the subject of merchandising. It 
not only contains what seems to be a very complete 
statement of the fundamentals, but it also is written 
in a very clear manner. In both respects it excels 
all other matter that I have seen on this subject. 

“He has, as I think, very successfully eliminated 
the lesser essentials of the subject, and by doing 
this has brought the principles out in clear per- 
spective so that they may be studied without clutter 
or impediment.” 


It is to be regretted that a book of such 
merit should be spoiited in the making, or 
practically so, at least to the man of dis- 
crimination in bookmaking. The margins 
are almost the reverse of what they ought 
to be, the inside margin being one and a 
half inches, the outside one only half an 
inch. The top and bottom margins are 
passable, while the register could have been 
improved without in any way detracting 
from the value of the book. Evidently 
somebody slipped up on the imposition. 
There is no reason why a book discussing 
a commercial subject should not be as cor- 
rectly made as any other book. It costs 
no more to make a good book than a bad 
one, as far as imposition is concerned. 


168 pages, 5% by 8%; gold stamped cloth bind- 
ing. A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. $2.50. 


Dictionary of Printed Ideas 
By C. D. Maddy and Ralph M. Kaplan 


As the name implies, this book explains 
the meaning and the uses of the different 
pieces of matter produced by a printer. The 
foreword explains the idea more thoroughly 
than a mere book reviewer could do. There- 
fore, it is given as the publisher wrote it. 


The Dictionary of Printed Ideas attempts to sur- 
vey the entire field of printing as it exists today, 
from the standpoint of the advertising man, the 
manufacturer, the retailer and the general public. 
It is the product of the authors’ seasoned experi- 
ence, and represents the result of intensive research 
and painstaking compilation. 

All phases of printed ideas are briefly and lucidly 
explained, every form simply but thoroughly an- 
alyzed and every important factor discussed. The 
Dictionary is designed to assist those who have 
already passed through the academic stages and 
who desire a general knowledge of the subject, 
stripped of technical verbiage. 

There are hundreds of terms of a specific char- 
acter, which although they properly may occupy 
places in this dictionary, yet, having no relation to 
printed ideas themselves, do not come within the 
scope of this compilation, and are consequently 
omitted. Exceptions are made in favor of such 
terms as admit of practical application to printed 
ideas. 

54 pages, 434 by 634; paper cover. 
Spanjer, Newark, New Jersey. $1. 
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HEN, in the childhood or first early 

youth of typography, any one of the 
masters published anything relating to the 
new art, its followers eagerly devoted hours 
and days in its contemplation: first, be- 
cause the literature devoted to typography 
was meager; second, because its devotees 
were fired with enthusiasm. As the art has 
grown older, its literature grown richer, 
and its followers have multiplied, it is but 
natural that some of this enthusiasm should 
cool; it is but natural that when a new art 
becomes commercialized it loses in attrac- 
tiveness as an art in proportion to its popu- 
larity in a commercial sense; likewise it is 
but natural that many, perhaps the majority, 
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of the present followers of the art should 
be indifferent toward its traditions, even its 
history. 

When Mr. Frazier wrote his “ Type Lore: 
The History of the Art of Typography Suc- 
cinctly Related for Practical Men,” he very 
likely had this point in view; at least he has 
succeeded admirably in showing to typog- 
raphers of today how type may properly 
be used to enhance modern typographic 
work to its best advantage; how to use 
type in such a manner that it will speak its 
message unhampered. As such “Type Lore” 
is a distinctly valuable addition to the lit- 
erature of the art. 

According to the author’s foreword, this 
new book “is intended to supply the main 
facts regarding the development of types. 
It seeks to aid comprehension and remem- 
brance by an ostensible discussion of the 
present day’s most popular faces of type, 
which, considered in the order in which 
their ancestors came upon the scene, serve 
as a background for relating the leading 
facts of typographical lore.” 

The author adds: “I am pleased to con- 
template my invisible audience as_ real 
workers, but not as bibliophiles — in short, 
fellows who at the case actually ‘stick’ 


Double-Fage Spread of “‘ Type Lore,’’ Showing Appropriate Margins 
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Type Lore—A New Book on Type 


By J. L. Frazier 


type, or at their desks plan typographical 
design. Hence the recommendations as to 
suitability and the suggestions for practical 
use of the various types. As you read 
‘Type Lore’ you will find many prominent 
and capable men quoted. This is consonant 
with my idea that a book should be written 
for the benefit of its readers and not for 
the author’s own exploitations. This book 
is a presentation of what one, separating the 
wheat from the chaff, had found by num- 
ber and caliber of proponents to seem 
authoritative.” 

Thus the first chapter discusses type faces 
in general and their proper use, as well as 
their origin and history, while the succeed- 


Chapter XIII. Kennerley 


PAGREDERIC W GOUDY, a Chicago bookkeeper in 
1896, is today the most widely-known man 
in typographic circles. His ambition was not 
sto become a CP. A., what he wanted to do 

was to design type and then print beautiful H 
books. So, during leisure hours, he lettered | 
ts for the local clothiers and dry goods men-and 
designed his first type, che Camelot capitals, named after a little 
print shop he conduéted in 1895. This face, a light monotone 
block letter with rounded, sharp-poined senfs, was sold to the 
Dickinson Type Foundry, of Boston, and with !ower-case, later 
added, is still “carried” by the type founders. 

With Will Ransom, designer of the Parsons type face, as a 
partner, Goudy established the Village Press at Park Ridge, near 
Chicago. In 1903 they issued “Printing,” by William Morris. It 
is a small quarto, and shows the influence of Morris both in 
the type, known as “Village,” and the printer's mark. In 1904 
Goudy moved the Press to Hingham, Massachusetts, and rwo 
years later he went to New York, where all his equipment was 
burned in 1908. He managed to resume in 1911, in which year 
Mitchell Kennerley, publisher, commissioned him to design a 
font of book type on entirely new lines. The opportunity and 
the result made Goudy, the result being the popular, beautiful 
and useful Kennerley type, first employed on a folio volume 
of H. G. Wells’ stories, published by Mr. Kennerley. The face 
was first shown in specimen form and offered on the market 
by Mr. Goudy, as a personal enterprise, in September, 1911 
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ing chapters are devoted to the type faces 
in use in modern printing. 

Typographically, the book probably will 
rank with the best in bookmaking. No 
time or effort seems to have been spared to 
make it perfect in every particular. The 
type used is sixteen-point Garamond, which, 
of course, had to be cast to order. It is 
printed on B. R. all-rag stock, with appro- 
priate margins. 

Paul Ressinger drew the cover. Frank M. 
Kofron executed the title page. Both are 
artists of a high caliber. 

Type Lore. By J. L. Frazier. 114 pages, 734 
by 11, and 24 full-page inserts. Published by the 
author, and marketed by The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, Chicago. $4.75 plus 25 cents for postage. 


Bookbinding and Paper Ruling 
By John J. Pleger 
EALLY practical books on the different 
processes in the printing industry are 
not numerous; especially is this so in re- 
gard to bookbinding and its cousin, paper 
ruling. In this branch of the industry the 
books of real worth are scarce, to say the 
least. The editorial worker who has to 
solve numerous problems relating to the 
trade many a time has learned this to his 
sorrow. The two books by Mr. Pleger on 
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“ Bookbinding ” and “ Paper Ruling ” may, 
therefore, be said to fill a long-felt want. 

In his foreword to “ Bookbinding ” Mr. 
Pleger has the following to say: 


Modern conditions and demands are not an 
unmitigated advance; coupled with the opportu- 
nity for improved methods have come the pressure 
of competition and the slipshod makeshifts to econ- 
omize in material and time without regard to the 
fineness or durability of the product, which puts on 
the appearance of a genuine article and is a good 
seller because of the cheapness in price. ‘“ Art 
with cheapness’? was the motto of the ancient 
Greek, and it would be well for the modern man 
also to adopt the slogan. Cheapness in contrast to 
extravagance is meant, not to be confused with 
shoddiness. The Greek believed, as we should, that 
simplicity and plain durability were the methods of 
attainment. Art in bookbinding should never be 
overlooked, for art means wholesomeness, and 
wholesomeness is lost by resorting to shabby, 
albeit gaudy, styles and materials, but is gained 
by better and quicker methods of execution and 
suitability of design to the theme. 

So, changes in, as well as continuation of, 
methods and styles of bookbinding must be merited 
by sufficient reasons. The terms of bookbinding are 
sometimes technical, but at other times are local 
or accidental. To have terms of value it is neces- 
sary to make them universal, so that a science may 
be based upon them, and one man may profit by the 
experience of another. It may seem strange, yet 
it is nevertheless true, that terms are at variance 
in different localities, and there seems to be no 
harmonious plan of description. 

A demand has arisen for a book for use as a 
text. The growing generation is composed of stu- 
dents, and there is a demand not only for advanced 
knowledge among those practicing the art, but 
among many would-be learners for a school, and, 
more essential still, a text. Craft education is of 
importance in these days of appreciated handiwork; 
moreover, among those whose livelihood is earned 
by such labor, competition is so keen that each 
laborer must needs strive to perfect himself in 
order to obtain the rewards of success. 

It has been my aim in compiling these pages to 
treat the subject in a concise and comprehensive 
manner, defining consistently terms and processes 
in a way which may be grasped by novices and 
serve as an aid to bookbinders, librarians, and 
printers who are more or less in charge of office 
work. To instruct the printer and binder, serve 
as a court of appeal for the man in the bindery 
when he should question erroneous work orders, 
and to aid both in satisfying the requisitioner, these 
pages are written. The wail for “ the prostitution 
and the decadence of the once proud art of book- 
binding’? should be quelled by the improvements 
of today succeeded by those of tomorrow in the 
advance of a ‘‘ modern bookbinding.” 


The book covers everything in the book- 
binding line, giving practical hints and in- 
formation on every page. 

“Paper Ruling” illustrates the different 
machines and the different methods and 
styles of paper ruling. It is a practical book 
of information both for the experienced 
journeyman and the apprentice. It ought 
to be found in every ruling establish- 
ment, because it would help to solve prob- 
lems coming up in everyday work. 

Mr. Pleger for years was editor of the 
bookbinding department of THe INLAND 
Printer. In this department he solved 
problems submitted by our readers and an- 
swered other questions of a practical nature. 
He is a man of mature experience in all 
branches of the bookbinding industry, and 
as such his words are of weight and value. 
Whatever he says in his two books may be 
regarded as the last word on the subject — 
the court of last resort. 

Bookbinding. By John J. Pleger. 425 pages, 
6 by 834. Cloth, gold-stamped binding. The In- 
land Printer Company, Chicago. $6. 

Paper Ruling. By John J. Pleger. 138 pages, 
6 by 834. Cloth, gold-stamped binding. The In- 
land Printer Company, Chicago. $5. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


The Typothetae Convention 

Typothetae comes back to Chicago again 
in October, to celebrate the thirty-ninth an- 
niversary of its birth in this same city. The 
first session of the convention will be held 
on Tuesday evening, October 20, in the ball- 
room of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. In- 
spirational addresses will be the feature of 
the opening session. Promptly the next 
morning the convention will get down to 
brass tacks, the session being devoted to an 
educational theme, the principal speaker to 
be Dr. C. A. Prosser, well known through- 
out America as a specialist in vocational 
education. E. Lawrence Fell, former presi- 
dent of the typothetae and now a member 
of the advisory board and chairman of the 
Committee on Education, will preside. 

The afternoon will be devoted to meet- 
ings of the various standing committees. 
At 6:30 a dinner will be tendered to typoth- 
etae secretaries, cost accountants, and other 
U. T. A. employees, at which President 
George K. Hebb will preside. The evening 
hours will be given over to an informal 
reception to visiting delegates, ladies and 
guests. 

Thursday will be devoted to two rousing 
sessions on marketing. They will be unique 
in that they will be illustrated graphically 
with displays showing how printing has 
increased the volume of general business 
and by so doing has increased the printer’s 
business. Thursday evening’s entertain- 
ment will be provided to visiting delegates 
by radio broadcasting from the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel station (WEBH) and movies, 
followed by dancing and cards. This will 
be one of the outstanding entertainment 
features of the convention. 

Friday morning the open session will be 
devoted to “ Business Management,” its im- 
portance to the printing industry and how 
the typothetae is supplying real aids in 
business management. Oscar T. Wright, of 
Washington, D. C., will deliver the general 
address for the session, to be followed by 
Alexander Wall, of the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, who will speak on the “ Credit Rat- 
ing of the Printer,” and by Professor J. O. 
McKinsey, of the University of Chicago, on 
“Has Budgeting a Place in the Printer’s 
Business ? ” 

Specialized departmentals will hold their 
conventions during the same week, begin- 
ning with Monday, October 19. These will 
include the International Trade Composi- 
tion Association, Manifold and Loose Leaf 
Division, the Law Printers Division and the 
College Annual Printers. There will be two 


conferences of U. T. A. secretaries, one on 
Monday and one on Tuesday. Two days 
will be devoted to conferences of typoth- 
etae accountants, and the annual meeting 
of the Typothetae Council of Presidents 
will be held on Tuesday, October 20. There 
will also be round tables on some of the 
typothetae’s special activities. 

The usual entertainment for ladies, con- 
sisting of teas, receptions, shopping tours 
and automobile rides, is being planned. Be- 
tween the delightful surroundings of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel and the entertain- 
ment planned, ladies will have as good a 
time as the gentlemen. 


“Southeast Missourian” Celebrates 

The Southeast Missourian, of Cape Gi- 
rardeau, Missouri, formally opened its new 
building on September 11 and 12 with a 
city-wide celebration. The Missourian oc- 
cupies the most prominent location in Cape 
Girardeau. In the construction of the 
building the Spanish type of architecture 
has been followed, mainly because it is be- 
lieved that on this spot the first government 
west of the Mississippi River was estab- 
lished by the Spanish, and that from this 
site radiated the civilization of the Louis- 
iana Purchase. The structure is of re- 
inforced concrete; the exterior walls are of 
stucco, the base of varicolored Moravian 
tile; the trimming is terra cotta and stone; 
the roof of varicolored Mexican mission tile, 
and the chimney has the appearance of a 
tower. It is believed that this is the largest, 
most costly, most ornate newspaper plant to 
be found in any city of this size in the 
entire United States. 


A Valuable Court Decision 

An important decision by the United 
States District Court for the New York 
District has been rendered, which if sus- 
tained on appeal, will greatly increase the 
powers and helpfulness of business organ- 
izations, such as the New York Employing 
Printers’ Association, says The Imprint, 
house-organ of the association. The deci- 
sion permits the members of an association 
to agree with one another to refuse to sell 
to a customer, except for cash, when he 
owes money to a fellow member. It has 
generally been believed that this was illegal, 
and if the decision is not reversed on appeal 
it will afford a splendid protection against 
loss through deadbeats. Never before has 
any court given the right to an association 
unitedly to refuse credit to a buyer who 
had failed to pay a fellow member. 


Seventh District Convention 


The convention of the Seventh District 
of the typothetae was held at the Hotel 
Lincoln, Indianapolis, Friday and Satur- 
day, September 11 and 12. These district 
meetings have been steadily improving in 
real constructive work, and the program 
at Indianapolis this year showed decided 
advancement in balance and harmony, and 
was therefore most effective in producing 
the results which are the aim of the United 
Typothetae. Creative ideas were presented 
in proper sequence and without useless ver- 
biage. No long-winded speeches brought 
any of the audience into stupor; each 
speaker contributed thoughts of real value 
to every listener. 

The slogan of the Printing House Crafts- 
men is “ Share Your Knowledge.” Though 
this is not the printed slogan of the typoth- 
etae, it was the spirit of the convention at 
Indianapolis. The officers of the U. T. A. 
were present, and exemplified most beau- 
tiful teamwork towards the goal to which 
each and every printer should aspire — 
R. O. Vandercook. 


Evening School for Printers 

The New York Evening High School an- 
nounces three courses of value to print- 
ers, proofreaders, copy-preparers, editorial 
workers, advertising people, printing sales- 
men, printing-office workers, clerks, and 
other men and women interested in the 
printing, publishing and advertising lines. 
The classes consist of lectures and practical 
work, and are given between 7:30 and 9:30 
in the evening. They opened Monday, 
September 14, and will continue until the 
middle of May. 

A course in “ Cost-Finding and Estimat- 
ing for Printers,” Tuesday evenings, will 
acquaint the students with methods and cus- 
toms prevailing in the modern printing 
office. ‘General and Advertising Typog- 
raphy,” Thursday evenings, takes up the 
planning and layout of all kinds of typo- 
graphic forms, including advertisements. In 
“ Proofreading and Preparation of Copy,” 
Monday and Wednesday evenings, students 
are given instruction in the practical work 
of proofreading, preparation of copy, etc., 
including exercises in punctuation, com- 
pounding and the various other practical 
details of English. 

The classes are conducted by Arnold 
Levitas and William I. Orchard, and are 
free of charge. Certificates of proficiency 
are issued at the end of the term for satis- 
factory work. 
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Commerce Year Book Ready 


The 1924 issue of the “Commerce Year 
Book ” was released by the Department of 
Commerce on July 15. This, the third 
number of the annual review, contains 
everything of recordable interest about the 
business life of the nation and its foreign 
competitors and customers which occurred 
during the year. Representing the com- 
bined efforts of a large staff of business ob- 
servers and trade experts in all parts of the 
world, the “Commerce Year Book ” is in- 
tended not only as an authentic reference 
book of basic facts but as a guide in the 
study of outstanding problems of trade, 
production, price changes and market con- 
ditions. Copies can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at $1. 


Denmark Wishes American 
Printed Matter 

The typographical union of Esbjerg, 
Denmark, is to arrange an exhibition of 
printed matter, mediums of advertising, 
etc., during November and December. V. 
Lange, of Esbjerg, in writing us of the 
forthcoming exhibition, suggests that if the 
American manufacturers would send cata- 
logues and printed matter it would be an 
excellent opportunity to make their firms 
better known among Danish printers. Mr. 
Lange states that while leading German 
firms have promised their support, the Ger- 
man style and taste is far too decisive in 
Scandinavia. The exhibition is to be held 
in various towns the country over, and 
entire communities will be given an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with American 
manufacturers as well as with German. 


Altoona ‘‘Mirror” Expands 

Improved working conditions, making for 
greater efficiency in plant operation, par- 
ticularly in mechanical departments, have 
resulted from extensive building and equip- 
ment additions just completed by the Mir- 
ror Printing Company, publishers of the 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror. The present home 
of the Mirror, a three-story brick, steel and 
concrete building, 80 by 150 feet, embodies 
the latest addition, measuring 44 by 150 
feet. Thousands of dollars were expended 
in the past two years on both building 
operations and installation of new machin- 
ery and up-to-date equipment. 

The Mirror of today is a realization of 
the dream of its founder, Harry Slep, who 
died June 16, 1922. It had its inception 
October 21, 1872, in the form of a mod- 
est four-page paper issued from a small 
job-printing office located on a site a short 
distance from the present modern home. 
After various up and downs in its early 
history the Mirror has evolved into one of 
the leading daily publications in the central 
Pennsylvania field and now boasts of one 
of the most complete establishments of its 
kind. 

Included among the numerous equipment 
additions is a large octuple Goss press, in- 
stalled alongside a sextuple machine, the 
latter a comparatively new press. Both 
machines are in the new portion of the 
building. The composing room now oper- 
ates with a battery of ten linotypes and 
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three monotypes. The entire building has 
been fitted up with the Lamson pneumatic 
tube conveyor system, connecting with all 
departments. The autocall paging system 
has also been installed. 

The third floor of the new addition has 
been reserved as a social and recreation 
room for employees. The basement is used 
for storage purposes and has sufficient space 
for holding twelve carloads of news-print 
paper. The general manager, D. N. Slep, 
son of the founder of the Mirror, personally 
superintended improvements. 


Noted Editor Dies 

Victor Fremont Lawson, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, and one of the found- 
ers of the Associated Press, died August 19. 
A brief funeral ceremony was held on Mon- 
day, August 24. 

At eleven o’clock, the hour of the funeral, 
the two great institutions into which Victor 
F. Lawson poured his life stood still in 
tribute. The presses, the linotypes, the type- 
writers of the Chicago Daily News building 
were stopped. For five minutes nothing 
moved in the plant. Then the presses began 
again. There was no thought of letting the 
Daily News miss publication. The chief 
would not have wished it, his intimates 
agreed, for always it was his demand that 
no interest should conflict with the interests 
of the public his newspaper served. 

All wires of the Associated Press were 
silenced at the same hour in obedience to 
the orders of Kent Cooper, general manager. 

Victor Fremont Lawson gained fame and 
fortune by his foresight in anticipating the 
success of a low-priced newspaper. His Chi- 
cago Daily News was the first western paper 
to make a success as a penny sheet. 

Mr. Lawson was one of the most influen- 
tial publishers in the United States. He was 
always a leader in the affairs of the Asso- 
ciated Press, and was a vigorous advocate 
of codperative news-gathering. He was 
president of the Illinois corporation from 
1894 until 1900. He had been a member 
of the Board of Directors of the present 
organization since November, 1900. 


District Craftsman Conference 

The semiannual district conference of 
the Ohio District of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen, com- 
prising the clubs of Cleveland, Toledo, 
Dayton, Cincinnati and Detroit, is to be 
held in Detroit on October 17 and 18. 

A large attendance is expected, as invita- 
tions have been sent out to all executives 
and employers in all plants in the district. 
The tremendous success of the May confer- 
ence of this district held in Dayton and the 
wide-spread publicity received by it has 
prompted many of the clubs outside the 
district to send representatives. 

Tentative plans call for a business session 
on the morning of October 17, after which 
the visitors will be taken to the Turner 
Summer Home for a barbecue and outdoor 
entertainment. Then will follow a short 
trip to some of Detroit’s points of interest, 
including stops at the Ford plant and the 
Evans-Winter-Hebb Printing Company, one 
of the finest and most beautiful plants in 
America. The evening will be devoted to 
a grand banquet and ball. 
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Craftsman Register Table 

The National Printers’ Supply Company, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, has placed upon 
the market a lineup and register table which 
will effectively meet every requirement in 
the lining-up and registering of cylinder 
press forms. The horizontal and vertical 
straight edges on the table are attached by 
gears meshed to slotted tracks. This method 
insures perfect accuracy at all times, with 
no possibility of their getting out of adjust- 
ment. The straight edges are equipped with 
self-inking marking wheels, beveled to hair- 
line’ dimension. This insures perfectly 
straight and parallel lines. 


Direct-Mail Advertising Convention 


The eighth annual convention and expo- 
sition of the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation will be held at the Mechanics 
building, Boston, October 28, 29 and 30. 
At the general sessions of the convention 
the theme will be “For a Better Under- 
standing of Direct Mail Advertising.” G. 
Lynn Sumner, Alvin E. Dodd, Arthur Bris- 
bane, and many others, will be among the 
speakers. 

The exposition will comprise two great 
divisions. The largest feature will be 142 
booths portraying the function and accom- 
plishments of the various producing factors 
in direct advertising, including direct-mail 
advertising companies, paper manufacturers, 
paper jobbers, printers, lithographers, en- 
gravers, etc. The second feature will be the 
educational exhibit, in which will be shown 
individual pieces and campaigns of direct- 
mail advertising which have proved most 
profitable to manufacturers, retailers, bank- 
ers and producers. 

There will be entertainment galore, and 
it would be well worth the time of every- 
body to attend. 


The Electrotypers’ Convention 

There were nearly two hundred electro- 
typers and supply men in attendance at the 
electrotypers’ twenty-eighth annual conven- 
tion at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 17 to 19, thus proving it to be the 
biggest convention they ever held. Though 
the weather was very hot during the ses- 
sions, delegates and visitors listened eagerly 
to the well chosen speakers. Louis Flader, 
the commissioner of the American Photo- 
engravers’ Association, delivered a remark- 
able address Friday morning. At times it 
was serious to the point of severity; at 
others sparkling with wit and humor, as he 
showed how the collective advertising now 
carried on by his organization as a first 
result had sold the photoengravers on the 
industry and on the organization. Mr. 
Flader stressed the importance of the pub- 
lic relations in the industry. “ Practically 
the only contact between the office and the 
customer is the errand boy and the delivery 
man,” he said. “Are they of the kind that 
would represent you worthily ? ” 

At the election Saturday morning, Wil- 
liam J. Onink, Jr., Buffalo, was elected pres- 
ident; Ralph Schwarz, Cleveland, first 
vice-president; C. J. Hirt, Toronto, second 
vice-president; George W. Beever, Balti- 
more, secretary-treasurer, and Fred W. 
Gage, Battle Creek, statistician. 
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Empire School Commencement 

Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times, was the guest of honor at the 
sixth semiannual commencement exercises 
of the Empire State School of Printing, held 
at Ithaca, New York, on August 15. In his 
address Mr. Ochs praised the school, con- 
gratulated its director, Ross W. Kellogg, 
and assured the eighteen graduates that 
“were I to start again I should like to do 
it in the same way.” 

Frank E. Gannett, president of the New 
York State Publishers Association, outlined 
the process by which the school came into 
being. He welcomed each of the eighteen 
graduates into the industry and wished 
them unlimited success. 


Stafford Engraving Company 
in New Home 

The Stafford Engraving Company, In- 
dianapolis, has moved into its new building, 
a two-story yellow brick structure, trimmed 
with terra cotta, 205 feet long by 65 feet 
wide. As the construction is such that the 
walls are almost entirely windows, supple- 
mented by skylights, and as the greatest 
length of the building faces north, lighting 
conditions are ideal. Equipment has been 
so arranged that materials and work in 
process flow through the plant with a mini- 
mum of lost motion. Upon moving the 
company took occasion to install much new 
equipment, and the result has been most 
satisfactory. 

The Stafford Engraving Company was 
founded by Earl B. Stafford in 1893, and 
has ever since enjoyed a steady, healthy 
growth, as well as an enviable reputation 
for fine workmanship. 


Our Cover Designer 
We asked Edward Gentle, designer of 
the cover for this volume of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, where he found the material for 
his design and just what style or period it 
represented. Mr. Gentle told us that back 
in 1914 he was browsing around in an old 
book store in New York, in search of mate- 
rial, when the old bookseller said to him: 
“Mr. Gentle, I have an old book lying 
around here that maybe you can get some- 
thing out of.” With that he brought forth 
an old book, printed in Paris in the early 
nineteenth century. The book appears to 
be of the nature of a private edition, the 
title page containing the following: 
Recueil 
de Meubles 
dans le Style du 16 Siécle 
dedie a 
son Altesse Royale 
la Princesse Clémentine 
d’Orléans 
a Paria 
Cher. Deflorenne Editeur 
Quai de l’Ecole, No. 34 
In this book are illustrations of friezes, 
facades and various ornamentation of the 
French Renaissance period. It is from this 
rare old book that Mr. Gentle obtained his 
ideas. Mr. Gentle is a well known decora- 
tive illustrator of Chicago. Examples of his 
work appeared in the April issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 
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Speakers, Teachers and Graduating Class at Sixth Semiannual Commencement 
of Empire State School of Printing 


Industrial Advertisers’ Convention 
The National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation will hold its fourth annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, 
October 19, 20 and 21. There will be an 
exhibit of technical and industrial adver- 
tising, and valuable prizes will be offered. 
The program committee has succeeded be- 
yond all its expectations in lining up a truly 
worth-while list of speakers. All have 
promised faithfully to avoid generalities and 
to stick to facts and figures that can be of 
service to the advertising men who will be 
gathered at the convention. Not only will 
these talks be of interest to advertising men, 
but they will also be of value to sales execu- 

tives. Entertainment will be abundant. 


Electric Educational Campaign 

E. D. Tillson, chairman of the Chicago 
Industrial Lighting Committee, is in charge 
of an educational campaign to demonstrate 
the value of proper lighting in industrial 
plants, in which all factors in the electrical 
industry will codperate. This is part of a 
national effort under the general direction 
of the industrial lighting committee of the 
National Electric Light Association. The 
campaign is the outgrowth of a survey by 
the National Electric Light Association, 
which showed that out of thirty million 
factory sockets in the United States not 
more than five million were equipped with 
proper reflectors. The resultant loss in 
spoilage of material, slowing down of pro- 
duction through the fatigue of workmen 
suffering from eye-strain, accidents and 
other causes due wholly or in part to poor 
light, runs into enormous figures. Dr. 
M. M. Luckiesh, chief physicist of the 
National Lamp Works at Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, in discussing the campaign in Chicago, 
declared that American industry could pay 
off the national debt and never feel it if it 
were properly lighted. 

The Chicago committee, which plans to 
cover the city by classes of industry, began 
its work with the laundry and printing in- 
dustries late in September. 





A Contest for Women 

A trophy, known as the “ Printed Sales- 
manship Trophy,” will be awarded by the 
Printed Salesmanship Magazine at the 
Direct-Mail Advertising Association con- 
vention in Boston, October 27 to 29, for 
the most noteworthy work by a woman, as 
evidenced by submission of plan and mate- 
rial, and a statement of results in an 
advertising-selling campaign. 


The Oldest Newspaper 

“What is the oldest newspaper in the 
United States? ” asks George Nox McCain 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and he 
answers his own question thus: 

“The Philadelphia North American until 
its purchase by Cyrus H. K. Curtis and its 
combination with the Public Ledger held 
that distinction. The Chambersburg Weekly 
Repository now claims the honor — not in 
Pennsylvania, understand, but in the entire 
United States. It has had a continuous 
existence since 1790. An added distinction 
is claimed by this venerable publication: 
not an issue has ever missed.” 


High-Speed Job Press Wins Favor 


The Lisenby Manufacturing Company, 
originators and manufacturers of the M-24 
high-speed job press, recently held a con- 
vention of their New York and eastern 
sales force at New York. During this con- 
vention Charles L. Low, the designer of the 
M-24, introduced the latest model of the 
press and demonstrated to the sales force 
the new full-gripper hard-pack cylinder, the 
bearer chase, hair-line register adjustment, 
and other advantages of this job press. 
Characteristic of the approval of the trade 
is the letter sent by E. R. Boylan, of Boylan 
& Boylan, Los Angeles, who writes: “On 
long-run work, of which we have consid- 
erable, it (M-24) is now indispensable, as 
it makes possible a production in excess of 
four thousand an hour all day long. Jobs 
that formerly took a week or ten days on 
the platens are now finished in two or three 
days. The machine has given no trouble.” 
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Personal and Other Mention 
Ottver B. Woop, founder and president 
of the Commonwealth Press, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, died on August 21. 


Hiram Frep Kincscey, founder and gen- 
eral manager of the Kingsley Paper Com- 
pany, Cleveland, died on August 31. Mr. 
Kingsley’s death takes from the paper trade 
of Cleveland one of its pioneers whose aim 
was to give good service. 


Mark Gar ick, for many years traveling 
representative of The Challenge Machinery 
Company, Grand Haven, Michigan, has 
been promoted to the position of manager 
of the company’s Chicago branch office 
and warehouse, 124 South Wells street. 


W. W. PinKeErTON recently resigned as 
New York manager of the Linograph Com- 
pany to join the New York sales force of 
the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company. 

Cuartes L. Day, owner of The Aero 
Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
sold his business and joined the sales force 
of The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chi- 
cago. He was formerly on the sales staff 
of the Republican Publishing Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, and the Herald Press, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Tue third annual exhibition of “ Fifty 
Books of the Year” and the second annual 
exhibition of commercial printing is being 
held at the Newberry Library, Chicago, 
September 21 to October 15. This exhibi- 
tion is conducted under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 


THE EASTERN MANUFACTURING COM- 
pANy, New York city, recently distributed 
to printers a new sample book of Systems 
Bond, practically arranged so that every 
sample in the book is visible and instantly 
accessible. It is the first complete showing 
of the Systems Bond line, including the rip- 
ple and linen finishes and cold pressed laid. 


SAMUEL STEPHENS & WICKERSHAM QUOIN 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, manu- 
facturers of patented form-locking devices, 
have recently mailed to the trade a circular 
describing their products. The company 
manufactures the Wickersham quoin, Mor- 
ton lockup and Stephens expansion lock. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Dve to a typographical error in the Sep- 
tember issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, the 
name of the editor of the Caxton Magazine 
was given as A. E. Owen. It should be 
A. E. Owen-Jones. 


G. ArtHur ConkKLIN, one of the first 
members of the selling force of the Ludlow 
Typograph Company back in its early 
days, has rejoined the organization. Mr. 
Conklin is well known in the printing 
trades, having graduated from the ranks of 
journeymen printers and keyboard opera- 
tors. His territory is St. Louis, eastern 
Iowa and Illinois outside of Chicago. 


C. K. Woopsrince, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, re- 
cently announced the resignation of Carl 
Hunt, general manager of the association, 
who is widely known among newspaper 
men and advertisers. Mr. Hunt has gone 
to Orlando, Florida, as executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city. Earle Pearson, who has been educa- 
tional director of the Advertising Clubs, 
will take his place. 


H. F. Harrincton, of the Medill School 
of Journalism of Northwestern University, 
has returned from a two months’ trip in 
Europe more than ever convinced that the 
press is the world’s greatest stabilizer. In 
all towns and cities, including London, 
Stockholm, Paris and Hamburg, Professor 
Harrington talked with leading editors, cor- 
respondents and publicists, and the out- 
standing thought they conveyed was that 
the newspapers of Europe are endeavoring 
to stabilize conditions, to stand by their 
governments in the effort to work out in- 
ternational harmony and peace. 


Hans GuTENBERG STEMPEL, Frankfurt, 
Germany, who has been in the United States 
the last eight months studying manufactur- 
ing methods, sailed for home recently. Mr. 
Stempel is the son of David Stempel, the 
president of Schriftgiesserei D. Stempel, A.G. 
Frankfurt, Germany, one of the largest 
typefoundries in Europe. It produces all 
the linotype matrices made for the German 
builders of the linotype. Before leaving the 
United States for home, Mr. Stempel was 
the guest of honor at a dinner tendered by 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, at 
the Engineers’ Club, New York city. 








New Home of the Stafford Engraving Company, Indianapolis 
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THE Lanston MonotyPe MACHINE CoM- 
PANY has just mailed out the preliminary 
specimens of three more of its new type 
faces—Kennerley bold and its italic, Goudy 
modern and italic, and the Goudy heavy 
face. These new faces are exclusive designs 
by Frederic W. Goudy. 

THe Monitor CONTROLLER COMPANY, 
manufacturers of a complete line of auto- 
matic motor starter and control apparatus, 
announce the establishment of a branch 
office in Washington, D.C. This office will 
be located in the Evening Star Building at 
Eleventh street and Pennsylvania avenue, 
and will be in charge of C. R. Speaker, with 
territory embracing the District of Colum- 
bia, state of Virginia, and the southern por- 
tion of the state of West Virginia. 


Harry G. Oaxes has been appointed 
sales representative in Texas and Oklahoma 
for the Ludlow Typograph Company. Mr. 
Oakes brings to his new duties a wealth of 
printing knowledge gathered from practical 
work with keyboard linecasting machines 
in newspaper and job offices in forty-three 
states of the Union. His experience in- 
cluded service in such metropolitan plants 
as the Martin B. Brown Printing Com- 
pany, Technical Press and Isaac Goldman, 
New York city; the Atwell Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago Tribune and the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, Chicago. During 
the past few years Mr. Oakes has been en- 
gaged in selling composing-room equipment 
in the Middle West. 

THE Sears Company CANnapA, Limitep, 
is no longer connected with the Toronto 
Type Foundry Company, Limited, but has 
started in business for itself under the above 
name. It will handle the leading lines of 
machinery and equipment for printers, 
lithographers, bookbinders, paper box and 
paper manufacturers, photoengravers, ste- 
reotypers and electrotypers, with offices and 
warehouses at Toronto and Montreal. A 
good service and maintenance department 
will be conducted in each city. Thomas H. 
Sears, president, will be located in Toronto, 
where William H. Sears, vice-president and 
general manager, will also have his head- 
quarters. Frank H. Sears, secretary-treas- 
urer, will be manager of the Montreal ware- 
house, and Thomas H. Sears, Jr., will be 
connected with the Toronto warehouse. 

















Assembling Room of the M-24 Press 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INL‘ AND 
A — Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 
desired. 











BOOKS 


BISHOP’S PRINTERS’ ORDER BOOK and Record of Cost; 10 by 16; room 
tad N ~ ring 3,000 jobs; price $4.00. BISHOP, Parker bldg., Schenec- 
tady 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE — Good paying small printing shop in heart of business section of 
capital city of Alabama; two presses, cutter, cabinets, plenty type and 

material, desk, typewriter, etc.; established over five years; worth eighteen 

hundred dollars, will sell for twelve hundred; half cash, balance to suit pur- 

chaser; family trouble. If interested, write MERCHANTS PRINTING CO., 

27% Commerce street, Montgomery, Ala. 

COME TO CALIFORNIA — McNEIL BROS., pioneer druggists’ label print- 


ers, 591 Mission street, San Francisco, offer their plant and business for 
sale; sole reason: sickness; rare opportunity. Full particulars on application. 








ARE YOU INTERESTED IN AUSTRALIA? Man selling printers’ supplies 
is leaving for Australia and wishes to represent first-class firms there. 

O 339, Inland Printer, 41 Park Row, New York. 

YOUNG MAN, dealing with printers, wishes to represent a well-known out-of- 
town printing equipment firm in New York. Address ROOM 102, 130 West 

42nd street, New York city. 








WEEKLY NEWSPAPER and job plant for sale; new and modern machinery, 
type faces; doing good business; located in Denver, Colo.; terms. 
Write for particulars. O 343. 





MUST SELL — Patent 1,545,994 just granted; helps machine compositors; 
stamping. ROBERT ANDERSON, 35 Washington street, Lancaster, Pa. 








FOR SALE 





FOR QUICK SALE, cash or terms; one 4/4 Miehle Serial No. 8469; one 4/3 

Miehle Serial No. 9075; one 4/3 Miehle Serial No. 11046 with Dexter 
combing pile feeder; one 44-inch Dexter cutter— automatic clamp; one 
50-inch Dexter cutter — automatic clamp: also several job presses. HOOD- 
FALCO CORP., 19 Cliff street, New York city. 





FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and_rotary 

presses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 
BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson 
street, Chicago. 








HARRIS TWO-COLOR AUTOMATIC press for sale; capacity 10,000 per 
hour: A-1 condition; motor, 41 numbering heads; form size 15 by 19; 

paging device for coupon books and strip tickets; at a very attractive price. 
273. 





HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and two- 
color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. KONECKY 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. : 





RULING MACHINE FOR SALE — 3-beam striker, Re inch rail with auto- 
matic feeder; A-1 condition; bargain. J. ANETTI MACHINE 
WORKS, 1701 Kirkwood avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 130-136 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Harris two-color $.4 20 by 30, with suction feeder and art 
delivery; in fine shape; can be seen running. O 353, care Inland Printer, 
41 Park Row, New York. 





FOR SALE — Stokes and Smith high speed job press in first-class condition 
with perforating attachment and curved casting box. SMITH PRINTING 
CO., Bedford, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — One Monotype caster with display attachment and molds, D D 
Board and assortment of matrices; good condition; sell reasonable. O 337. 





FOR SALE — Moulding presses for electrotypes and stereotypes, from $75 up. 
ANTHONY SOUKUP, 3639 West 22d street, corner Millard, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — One new a No. 20 Post and Post automatic envelope press, 
complete, $350. O 3 








FOR SALE — 40-inch Sheridan ‘“‘ New Model” paper cutter. O 202. 








Megill’s Patent 





QUICK ON 


Send tor booklet this and other styles. 








SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS The Name MEGILL 


on a gauge pin is a guarantee of quality and all 
genuine goods have this name stamped on them. 
Insist on Megill products. If not at your dealer’s, 
order them from us. Illustrated circulars on request. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE- GRIP GAUGES 








VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 
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HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





FIRST-CLASS PRINTER-OPERATOR wanted to act as assistant foreman; 

must be good makeup and stone man, also capable linotype operator; 
steady job for good man; must be above average; willing to pay good salary 
to right man: open shop. Give all details in first letter. OKLAHOMA 
PRINTING CO., Muskogee, Okla. 


FOREMAN COMPOSING ROOM — A first-class typographer and layout 

man, who can plan, originate, compose work himself, lay out work for 
others and work with them to accomplish results; state age, experience in 
detail, and, if possible, submit samples of work; also state salary desired. 
) 338 








WANTED —- First-class combination monotype operator; 
48-hour week; one-machine plant, in good condition. 
PRINTING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


general job work; 
POWERS-TYSON 





Managers and Superintendents 





GENERAL MANAGER WANTED — The advertiser owns controlling interest 

in a photo-engraving plant located in a city of about one million population, 
just over-night away from New York; it is a medium-sized plant, splendidly 
located and almost ideally equipped; well organized from a mechanical stand- 
point and doing the highest class of black-and-white and color process work. 
For a long time the business has not been going ahead as it should; it is quite 
evident that it can be doubled and tripled if we can secure the services of the 
right kind of executive; we have no labor troubles, no financial troubles. The 
first requisite is business ability; technical knowledge and experience, while 
desirable, are not of primary importance; we want a man who can show 
something in his record to indicate that he has the ability to organize and 
build a big, profitable business. The right man will be given an opportunity 
to buy a substantial interest in the business. This is the opportunity of a 
life-time for the Right man. Please give full particulars. O 236. 





ESTABLISHED PRINTING PLANT located in western New York — one of 

the finest residential cities in the country — has opening for superintendent; 
must thoroughly understand and have had actual experience, particularly in 
composition, and a good knowledge of presswork, laying out and estimating 
quality catalogue, job printing and direct mail advertising; unusual opportu- 
nity to become associated with a fast growing and modern plant. Give full 
information regarding yourself, actual experience in composition, presswork and 
estimating, salary to start, age, etc. O 179. 





SUPERINTENDENT — Printing plant in Ohio, employing about fifty people, 

and specializing on work in which linotype composition predominates, is in 
need of a superintendent who must have a complete knowledge of the printing 
business and have a record of positive successes of high production; want a 
man who is a strict disciplinarian and who can get along with help. O 340. 


SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER for modern plant doing $75,000 better class 
of commercial and publication work; must be thoroughly competent to 
manage help, do the buying, plan sales, etc.; salary commensurate with abil- 
ity; state age, present salary, full details of experience and references. Replies 
treated confidentially. SCHENECTADY ART PRESS, Schenectady, N. Y. 








Pressroom 
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LINOTYPE 
established 17 years; 


INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; 
more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest 
method of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; 
favorite school for printers for years; five weeks, $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 
260 E. 19th street, New York; telephone Gramercy 5733. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


CALENDARS — RELIGIOUS — art subjects (Old Masters); calendar backs, 

two-color or fish pads; big sellers to churches, merchants, undertakers; 
100% profit. Christmas greeting cards, steel engraved, box (15 assortments); 
over 100% profit. Full line 1926 calendar pads.) MacTAGGART, 1235 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 








CARTOONS DRAWN TO ORDER; price to cover both drawing and engrav- 

ing $6.25; size of cut 614 by 6% inches. Send in your idea or an outline 
of it; we will submit the preliminary sketch, then finish it up. Return mail 
service given when necessary. GUIDO D. JANES SERVICE, Quincy, Illinois. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Artist 





would like steady position with a high-class 

printing or publishing house; A-1 at lettering, booklet and catalogue de- 
signing; willing to go two hundred miles from New York. O 345, care 
Inland Printer, 41 Park Row, New York. 


Bindery 


ARTIST — Young man, thirty, 








SITUATION WANTED by experienced bindery foreman; thorough knowl- 
edge of bookbinding, also have 7 experience as salesman and have a 
practical knowledge of printing. O ; 





Composing Room 





A PRINTING CRAFTSMAN of 12 years’ experience, compositor of excep- 

tional ability, creative, original layout-man, able to plan and follow work 
thoroughly, executive ability, desires to locate with Chicago firm doing high- 
grade printing; presently employed in Chicago. O 344 





experience in composing room, last ten years as 
will be available after November first to take 
steady worker; age 38, union; Ohio 


PRINTER with 20 years’ 

foreman and layout man, 
entire charge He medium sized plant; 
preferred. O 





COMPOSING ROOM - 
estimate, and handle good class of work; 
willingly. O 316 


-One who has the ability and experience to lay out, 
desires change; full information 





EXPERIENCED MONOTYPE MAN wants position as keyboard operator, 
caster man, combination, or operating type and rule machine. O 314. 





Managers and Superintendents 
PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT Practical man of wide experience and 
proven ability on all kinds and classes of work; a loyal and efficient man 
who can take full charge of your plant and give you satisfactory preduction;: 
one who knows his business thoroughly and attends to it; steady, reliable, 
good references. O 277. 








ASSISTANT PRESSMAN WANTED — Have steady job for young man who 
understands Miller feeders and platen presses: must be neat with work; 
$100 per month; state experience and other details; open shop. OKLA- 


HOMA PRINTING CO., Muskogee, Okla. 





Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING OR INTERTYPING at home spare time study; 

steady work $55 a week. The Thaler system of linotype operation, together 
with a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes 
learning easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time 


offer. THALER SYSTEM, 210 Legal bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Salesmen 





SALESMAN for eastern territory, also one for Chicago district, wanted by dis- 

tributor of specialty printing and bookbinding machinery; successful appli- 
cants must be thoroughly familiar with the graphic arts and must have success- 
ful selling record; salary or commission or both according to qualifications. 
O 346, care Inland Printer, 41 Park Row, New York. 


WANTED — Selling agents for the new Savadres 
lopes), those with printing facilities preferred. 
avenue, Chicago. 





(one-piece window 


SAVADRES, 


enve- 


1322 Wabash 





Steel Die Maker 





WANTED — Experienced steel rule die maker; one capable of making all 

kinds plain and fancy cut out dies, also basswood engraving and poster 
plates, with knowledge of printing. State full particulars in first letter as to 
experience, married or single, age, and salary expected; permanent position to 
capable man; in southern California. O 350. 





ATTENTION! MANUFACTURERS —- My personal acquaintance with buy- 

ers of pressroom equipment and supplies on the Pacific Coast, together 
with years of experience as pressroom foreman, is at your service as Pacific 
Coast manage - - get the results if you’ve got the goods. In like position 
at present. O: 





SUP ERINTENDENT- FOREMAN, over 20 years’ experience with high- eral 

plants as composing room foreman or superintendent, desires to get in touch 
with good plant needing services of trained executive, to take charge composing 
room and supervise plant; South preferred; married; reliable; union. O 348, 





SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER — High-grade executive with excep- 

tional ability in efficient plant organization and management, estimating, 
and cost systems, wants situation; formerly printing instructor; practical 
printer with lithograph experience; open shop; middle west. O 171. 





Pressroom 
YOUNG MAN with 19 years’ experience on cylinders and platens desires 
position as pressman or foreman of moderate-sized pressroom where good 
grade of work and honest effort will be paid for; New York state or vicinity 
preferred. O 35 





EXPERIENCED CYLINDER PRESSMAN seeks permanent position west of 
Chicago; I am willing to sacrifice high wages to secure a healthful location 
coupled with pleasant working and living conditions. O 174 








CYLINDER PRESSMAN FOREMAN, quick, clean, efficient and | with fine 
record of production, desires position in a busy progressive shop; am 35 
years of age, married, and non-union. O 351. 


PRESSMAN, 25 years’ experience on varied line of presswork, cylinder ts, ~ also ) 
platens, desir res permanency; New England preferred; color and catalog 
experience. O 282. 








INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man _ con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO 
BENNETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 








WANTED 
ders, make, 

WANTED FOR CASH 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 


- Two or three-color offset printing press; give diameter of cylin- 
condition and lowest cash price. O 341. 





Harris two-color automatic press, 15 by 18. M. M. 
712 Federal street, Chicago. 








36-inch power cutter. State full particulars. 


WANTED FOR CASH about 
O 309. 








FOR FLAT PRINTING: Specify Elgin Shaved Plates. 
There Are Reasons. 
ELGIN BENDING MACHINE CO., Elgin, Illinois 











SAVE THE ORIGINALS (Type and Engravings)!: PRINT FROM ACCURATE PLATES 
FOR ROTARY PRINTING: Specify Elgin Shaved and Curved Plates. 

Ask Your Platemaker, or Us. x 

BERTEL O. HENNING SALES AGENCY, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Engraving Methods 





Advertising Service 





‘ TABLOID ” HOUSE-ORGAN — Costs you little to produce; packed full 
of business getting force. Specimen on request. PRAIGG, KISER & CO., 
222 E. Ontario street, Chicago. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and 
testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 





Feeder for Job Presses 





Blotters—Advertising 





JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. 
Advertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 





Bookbinding Machinery 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Largest and best assorted stock in New York city. 





JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, Ill. Stripping ma- 
chines, strip end trimmer, perfect collator. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER —- See Typefounders. 





Gold Leaf 


LEAF for any purpose — roll or book form. M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 ime 
Lane, Hartford, Conn. 








Gummed Paper, Gummed Tape 





C. J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 Duane street, New York city. 





Gummed Paper, Gummed Tape, Tape Machines 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
First-class brass dies for leaf stamping and embossing. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Brass Rule 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Brass Typefounders 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 


PACKAGE SERVICE CORPORATION, Dayton, Ohio, manufacturers of Keck 
Automatic tape dispensers — best automatic tape machine on the md arket, 
price $15.00. Printers of gummed sealing tape. Send for prices. 





Hand-Finished Metal Rule 





TAYLOR-MADE, * 
coast to coast. Get the best; they cost less. 
TAYLOR, 213 W. 40th, New York city. Est. 1920. 


nonworkupable ”’ column rules are favorably known from 
Get catalogue. W. E. 





Ink Mills—For Regrinding 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Job Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Calendar Pads 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





Live Stock and Poultry Cuts 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. Cal- 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. Send for catalog. 





THE ROTARY PRINTING CO., Norwalk, Ohio. Patented ‘ Three-Month- 


on-a-Sheet ’’ pads. 





C. J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 Duane street, New York city. 





Chase Manufacturers 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 


CHAS. A. STILES, Station F, Columbus, Ohio. 





Low and Ribless Slugs on the Linotype 

THE NORIB low slug and rule caster casts 6-point 30-ems ribless low slugs, and 
any length 5-9 point ribless border or type slugs, all of even thickness and 

exact height, on the ordinary (universal) mold of the Linotype or Intertype, 

with ordinary liners and slides; operation same as recasting ribbed slugs; 

price $10.00 prepaid. THE NORIB CO., 139 Seventh avenue, New York city. 








Numbering Machines 





HAND, ee and Speci. _ THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Counting Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic Jobber. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 





THERE IS ONLY ONE Gas Heater for printing presses that has safety 
shields; it costs no more than the paper “ burners.” Write UTILITY 
HEATER CO., Inc., 239 Centre street, New York. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





HOE, R., & CO., Inc., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and 
photoengraving machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 





Embossing Composition 


Overlay Process for Halftones 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones 
print right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 





Paper Cutters 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88- 790 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 
Alabama street, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD —- Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x914 
inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INL AND PRINTER COMP ANY, 


Chicago. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








PRINTING MACHINERY AND 





Printing Presses, Embossing Machines, Paper Cutters, Seal and Tag Machines, Type and Furniture, Knotting and Loop- 
ing Machines, Chases and Appliances, Tools and Shop Equipment, M. D. Co. Color Attachment for Gordon Presses, 
Wire Stitchers, Punching and Round Cornering Machines, Complete Line Book Sewing Machines, Saw Trimmers, Etc. 


HOWARD D. SALINS, Golding Printing Machinery, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Rendering Unselfish Service — Therefore Every Installation Making Money 


BOOKBINDERS’ EQUIPMENT 
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Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Type Founders 





THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, New York city. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Printing Presses 





stereotyping, electrotyping and 
7 S. Dearborn street. 


New York. Printing, 
Chicago office, 


HOE, R., & CO., Inc., | 
photoengraving machinery; 

DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, 
chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 

THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 





stereo and mat ma- 





Paulina street, Chicago, 





\MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 


BROS. & SPINDLER — See 





Typefounders. 


BARNHART 





Proof Presses 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Punching Machines 





FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
& SPINDLER - 


AMERICAN TYPE 
BARNHART BROS. 





— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — 


See Typefounders. 





See Typefounders. 





Roughing Machines 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., orginal designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and "most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., 
corner Frankfort; Uptown House, Printing Crafts bldg., 8th ave. and 34th 
‘ Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st. Baltimore, 215 Guilford ave.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
‘ Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E.; Cin- 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 Ww. Larned st.; Des Moines, 313 Court ave.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South: ” Denver, 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard 
st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st. Spokane, West 310 First st.; Milwaukee, 125 
Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type 
plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H_ street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha: 51-53 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brakes and vari- 
ous ‘‘ Superior” specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 





foundry and manufacturing 





Wire Stitchers 





BREHMER BROTHERS, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Thread sewers, wire 


stitchers, folders, end sheet pasters, thread stitchers. 


sat irom TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
varge stock “ Brehmer ” wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE 





114 E. 13th street, New York city, 





FOUNDERS CO.-- Boston Wire Stitchers. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE 
BARNHART BROS. & 


FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Saw Trimmers 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF Combination slitter, perforator and scorer es. LESLIE D. 


HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. 





Steel Chases 





P. G. McCONNELL, Distributor, Sandblom Electric Welded steel chases, 424 
S. Clinton street, Chicago, IIl. 





Steel Composing Room Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 
J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 





STEEL perforating and cutting rule. 1462 Custer 


street, Chicago. 





Stereotyping Machinery 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, Chicago, Ill. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — 





608 S. Dearborn street, 





See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Outfits 





ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as _ electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are iy ep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literature. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





Stripping Machines 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Wood Type 





EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., New York 


city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 


114 East 13th street, 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








TELL YOUR CUSTOMERS 


if your plant is equipped with Producti- 

meters and they will be satisfied with 

your count. Ask for New Catalog No. 46. 
DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. 


(3115) 653 Buffum Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





FINE ENGRAVED 


Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the card 
4 you want for imprinting the customer's name. Print the name on 
~? the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 


ae KING CARD COMPANY 
Write for Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 
Samples. S.E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RINTERS Promotion 
TriAd Monthly Business Builders 


House Organs, Blotters, Envelope Inserts, Self-Mailers, 
Copy, Cuts, Layout Complete — Ready to Print 


Inexpensive— Write today for particulars 
TRIAD DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
600 West Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 














JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Tags 





MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 





C. J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 Duane street, New York city. 





Type Casters 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO,, 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 


for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all’ languages. 








STILES 4-POINT GAUGE PINS 


MORE Accurate, Durable, Reliable Special Offer: 
and Efficient aencrnaoe 
1. 12 
Two extra teeth or points. Non-slipping spring : a 
tongue. Legs can't spread or squeeze. Ends your ‘ 
feed-guide trouble. Sold on guarantee. 


CHAS. L. STILES, Patentee 
64 Hanford Street 3 3 Columbus, Ohio 
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An Expert Appraisal of the New 


Buckeye Text 


A few weeks ago, just before the announcement 
of our new Buckeye Text, a gentleman who for 
many years has managed a mill making fine and 
expensive antique book papers visited our mills. 
On being shown a sheet of Buckeye Text he ex- 
amined it carefully and said: 


“This is a beautiful paper. I like its feel 
and its texture. I presume this sheet will 
sell for not less than 35 cents per pound.” 


This expert judge of paper values was astonished 
The Founder when he learned that the selling price of Buckeye 
“a Text is little more than half the 35 cents which 
he estimated to be its fair value. 


Printers and advertisers, we believe, will likewise be 
astonished that a paper so sound in quality and so 
distinguished in appearance is so moderate in price. 


Buckeye Text is the companion of Buckeye Cover in . 
price as well as in worth. It is made in white and 
ivory, laid and wove, deckle edge on the long dimen- 
sion and of the size and weight 25 x 38—80. Buckeye 
Text is obtainable from agents for Buckeye Cover. 


The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 





Buckeye Specimen Box No. 6 now contains samples of the new Buckeye Text as well as a 
complete assortment of printed, embossed and lithographed specimens on Buckeye Cover, and 
a group of specimens of Buckeye Cover Envelopes. If you are a user of paper and will write 
us on your business stationery we will gladly send it without charge. 
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Consider any other 
when you can buy 


the New 


Nonpareil 


WETTER 


Numbering Machine 


PWETTER NEW YORK,< 
PATENTED 


N°? 12356 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 





Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 





At a Low 


Price 





Rotary Gathering Table 


Variable speed—?2 to 6 revo- 
lutions per minute. 





Bindery girls will accomplish 
nearly twice as much work with 
less fatigue. 

‘| Simple and inexpensive to 
operate. 

Handles book sections, single 
sheets, calendar pads. One to 
six girls work at the same time. 


Three Styles 


Prices $225 to $285 
F. O. B. Chicago 











City Sales Room, C. N. Stevens Co., 112 W. Harrison St. 


THE EFFICIENCY BINDERY TABLE COMPANY 
General Office: 12130 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago 





MODEL 


5 Wheel $7 7.00 


6 Wheel $14.00 


Printers Own Advertising 
- The kind that gets business 


“Tue Ink Spot’”’—an eight-page and cover printers’ house organ. Copy 
(copyright) furnished together with layout and cuts. 

The physical appearance is typographically excellent and will impress 
your readers with your ability to produce good work. 

“Tue Ink Spot”’ will create confidence and bring in new business as well 
as increase the volume of business from old customers. 


To make the copy institutional we furnish one page of special copy or one 
page of advertising copy, written especially for your business, subject to 
your request and suggestion each month—without additional charge. 


Service limited to one printer in each city. Cost $15 per month 
Glad to send printed samples 


Graphic-Craft 


Roger Wood Advertising 


511-517 Ferry Street 
La Fayette, Ind. 

















UPRIGHTGRAIN Printing Base Systems 


SECTIONAL + POINT SYSTEM - STANDARD AND HALFTONE HEIGHT 


J. W. 


PITT, INC. 


Home Office and Factory: BATH, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED BY 


E. G. LUNDEEN 
203 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ANDREW & SUTER, 23 Goswell Road - London, E. C. 1, England 
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Buy It by the Mile— 


Not by the Hide 


That is the modern and efficient way. Look at the saving secured — 
the waste that is eliminated. Think of the time saved in handling 
—the uniformity of the stock—the convenience. Such is 


REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


“THE HIDELESS LEATHER’ 


Absolutely as beautiful as any animal leather —a large selection in 
colors and qualities—rugged, durable texture—all make it adaptable 
to your needs. 

Get our latest Sample Book 


The Keratol Company 


189 Tyler Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Compare it! 
Tear it! 
Test it! 

And you will 


Specify it! 





= 








The girl at the typewriter is a good judge of bond paper. She prefers Howard Bond to many high 
priced sheets for various reasons. 


On the clean white surface of Howard Bond, a neat letter can be produced every time. If any erasures 
are necessary the smooth finish of Howard Bond still remains. On form letters processed on Howard 
Bond the fill-ins will always match, for Howard Bond is uniform. 


Howard Bond will please the typist and help to make the finished letter a worthy representative of any 
business firm. Try Howard Bond on your next run of letterheads. 


The Howard Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 


Howard Ledger Howard Laid Bond 
Howard Envelopes 
Chicago Office: 10 So. La Salle 
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The Bebout Printing Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Fred N. Bebout and 
E. W’. Londregan of the Lovell Mfg. 
Co., as producers of this attractive 
folder on Anchor Brand Wringers, 
won the Martin Cantine Prize Honor 
Contest for Fuly. Printed on Asho- 
kan. Prizes of $200 for copy skill 
and printing excellence are awarded 
monthly, Enter samples of your 
next job on any Cantine Coated Paper. 








T the peak of the autumn rush, sales rise 
or fall on the strength of Home Office 
contact with jobber, dealer and consumer. 


Perfect that contact with more direct mail 
material. Use it to pave the way, to stifle com- 
petition, to clinch sales and to hold your trade 
together. But make each printed piece the 
more effective by using modern illustrations, 
harmonious typography, good presswork and 
Cantine’s Coated Papers. 


For details of monthly contests and book of 
samples, address your nearest jobber or The 
Martin Cantine Company, Dept. 159, Saugerties, 
N. Y. Since 1888 producers of fine coated paper 
exclusively. 


COATED 
PAPERS 





CANFOLD 


AMD PRINTING QUALITY 


ASHOKAN ESOPuS VELVETONE LitHo C.1S 


NO. L ENAMEL BOOK (0. 2 ENAMEL BOOK SEMPHDULL - Easy to Print COATED ONE SIDE 
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Stonewall Linen Ledger 





IVE REASONS FOR STONEWALL! Strength! Dura- 

bility! Printability! Ink Economy! Ruling Efficiency! Those 
who handle ledger sheets, from the ruling plant to the book- 
keeper’s desk, know that these are characteristics of the efficient 
paper. They are assured in STONEWALL LEDGER by painstaking 
care in every phase of its manufacture, from raw materials to 
mechanical equipment. Compare STONEWALL LEDGER with any 
ledger in its class for these quality characteristics —it will show 
you the ‘‘why”’ of its popularity. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ERAN NG Woes once swe Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation INASEIVIERES PRN ood vii odie Soe a Clements Paper Co. 
Pll os OL). | a aa ae (OR Pee ee Woelz Brothers New ORLEANS, LA............... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
BatsaOre, Mp, «......5... 655. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. NEW VORE CUES... . deeds Se eeesiedecs F. W. Anderson & Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA............... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. See Sutphin Paper Co. 
BSCWUES MOND oro redaidinsaivnis Smaacontele Minneapolis Paper Co. INGW WOM RIO IES oii lid dvd cieemadnes Urquhart Paper Co. 
ORICAGO AMD iio eiasos emesis cashagane The Blunden-Lyon Co. WORPOE Wiiccs ons ocean eee Old Dominion Paper Co. 
(CINCINNATI, OHIO. 0.056066 646 00 020 The Diem & Wing Paper Co. Oxntanoma City; OBA. 222.526 cca os Kansas City Paper House 
CEEVELAND; OHIO... 666 20s slew css Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. OMAHA, NEB2..60. ec eee . Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
MSOLUOMBING 9 isos 58 osc es cee vcs Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. po) are Molten Paper Co. 
Cotumsus, Ont0................. The Diem & Wing Paper Co. Peevemwiem, PA... 05 coc ccciesvecee Potter-Brown Paper Co. 
MUG NDEI 6.50.5 cre.s sais wie-race aisles . Peyton Paper Co. RICHMOND Airc. oe.p is site neice wee Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Houston, TEXAS...................... The Paper Supply Co. SEP PAGE WENN Sic ise ss vc siecle cs E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
ROMAMADOEM, BMD. . go ccc cic ccc ecwenacvne Century Paper Co. SAN ANTONIO; TEXAS. | ..0c ccc cesses San Antonio Paper Co. 
ICANSAS (ITY, MO... «... 5% 0004505 . Kansas City Paper House SPOmANE, WASH. .....:.65.5060% Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
RE RUNRERNR NOT 0st aero aiCccemhen a . Dudley Paper Co. SPRINGFIELD, Mo.................--+-+-- Springfield Paper Co. 
DIOS: ANGELES, (GAB 5 sce cose es Western Pacific Paper Co. ToLepo, OuI0.................. Ohio and Michigan Paper Co. 
Lovulsvitte, Ky....... Sef Petey wa a reanaets The Rowland Co. ay aie ve vc cee bare es ... Tayloe Paper Co. 
Se ee ae .. Tayloe Paper Co. WasuHIncTON, D.C... .. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN................... Minneapolis Paper Co. WORCESTER, MASS......... ..... Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


Export— New York City, American Paper Exports, Inc. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wis CO nsin Wispom Bonp 


Otp Councit Tree Bonp GracteR Bonp 
Success Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 

CHIEFTAIN BonpD RESOLUTE LEDGER 

NEENAH Bonp Check the Names PrestIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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VERLAY and underlay, deep-etching and 
fine halftone ink, high-finish enameled 
paper and the most skillful pressman—not even 
a combination of all these will avail to produce 
good halftone printing if the rollers are not of 
the best. 


On the other hand, if you have good com- 
position rollers, full of life and with a true surface, 
you save much make-ready time, and a good 
deal of ink, at the same time getting out of the 
plates all the fine smoothness and contrast that 
the engraver put into them. 


Sam’l Bingham’s Composition Rollers are made with a full 
knowledge of the requirements of fine halftone printing. Their 
accurate, regular surfaces touch every minute dot of the plates, 
providing just enough ink for a clear impression. 


If you have a catalog job which requires the utmost in press- 
work quality, put on that new set of rollers which you have been 
keeping for just such a need. You’ll find that on a long run with 
many halftones in the form, a brand new set of rollers will pay 
for itself in ink saved. 


Send your cores to our nearest factory to be cast up and 
seasoned, subject to your order for delivery, and not to be billed 
until shipped. In this way you are sure of the best possible rollers 
at no additional expense, and with no inconvenience. 








Use our Red Shipping Labels 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
Printers’ Rollers 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY DETROIT 
636-704 Sherman St. 1285 West Second St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 4391 Apple St. 


DALLAS ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DES MOINES 
1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 40-42 Peters St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 1025 West Fifth St. 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PITTSBURGH 
629 South Alabama St. 721-723 Fourth St., South Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 88-90 South 13th St. 





For 76 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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cAt no extra 


cost—you have the 
advantage of this 


PARSONS PERFECT 
HINGE 


ERE are some interesting facts about ledger 
paper that every bookkeeper wants to know: 


The Parsons Perfect Hinge relieves a ledger 
book of the spring in the pages at the binding end. 
The hinge is actually made in the paper, thinning 
at that point where the sheet rounds off at the 
binding post, which allows the page to hug the 
book, thus giving a perfect writing surface. 


It is a fact that the Perfect Hinge can be ruled 
over, written over and is part of the sheet itself. 
It is entirely different from the old crimping idea. 


Hundreds of bookkeepers are finding this hinge 
the most satisfactory for careful ledger work, yet 
this special Parsons process is available at no extra 
expense. 


The popular Perfect Hinge can be secured 
through any of your printers or stationers by speci- 
fying when ordering Parsons Defendum Ledger. 


How to increase 
your bookkeeping efficiency 
Parsons Defendum offers you two other definite, 


tangible advantages that every bookkeeper wants 
and appreciates. 











First—Parsons erases in a jiffy. A few easy 
strokes of the eraser and the page is absolutely 
clean. No ugly blemishes remain to mar and spoil 
the page. 


Second—The paper is tough in texture. It 
resists constant wear. It will not curl or bend at 
the edges. It facilitates writing. And it remains 
as a permanent record of your transactions for 
all time. 


When you buy ledger paper, be 
sure that what you are getting is 
really Parsons. The name is in every 
water-marked sheet. If you don’t 
know where to get Parsons, write 
us, we'll see that you are supplied. 
Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

















Note the smooth, 
clean texture of 
Parsons Defendum 
after the erasure test. 


WHY I INSIST UPON BUYING GOOD LEDGER PAPER 


By a Purchasing Agent 

























































Sooner or later, every business executive 
is faced with the problem of selecting ledger 
paper. And the efficiency of your bookkeep- 
ing department for many months to come 
may rest upon this seemingly unimportant 
decision. 

Cheap paper wastes time. It erases poorly. 


Often the paper gives way and the page 
must be recopied. The sheets become weak 
and flimsy. They look mussy and untidy. 
And your records are never permanent. 
Surely the slight additional cost of good 
ledger paper will more than pay for itself in 
the time it saves. 












Fuzzy and torn— 
this is ordinary 
ledger paper after 
the erasure test. 


Parsons Defendum Ledger 


CA Better Business Paper 
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EXSTAR White Wove No. 5 
is the thinnest letter paper 
made—and it is only made in the 


DexsTAR Mills at Windsor Locks. 


It may be written on with pen, 
pencil or typewriter — and it will 
stand erasing. 


Using special light weight carbon 
sheets and Dexstar No.5 Mani- 
fold Paper, as many as 20 copies 
can be made at one typewriting. 


7 Sosa M 


Manifold" 








* 2 ‘\ 
a sew). 





For sending out the same message 
to a score of salesmen or buyers, 
much time and expense may be 
saved by the use of DexsTar No. 5. 


Remember, tissue paper will not 
give such results. DexsTar No. 5 
is not tissue paper, but a high 
grade writing paper in tissue 
weight—the only writing paper on 
the market weighing but 5 lbs. to 
the ream. 





For regular carbon copies to be filed, we recommend 
the heavier weights in Dexstar Manifold Papers 





Write for samples and dealers’ prices 


C.H. DEXTER & SONS, Incorporated 


Makers of Highest Grade Light Weight Paper 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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A Move for 
Better Business 


“a ESOURCE BOND will lift your letter- 
© = head work out of the ordinary class into 
Y the distinctive class without penalty for 
lack of workability on the printing press or high 
price due to obsolete manufacturing conditions. 
It is a quality paper at a quantity price. Ask our 
distributors for samples and prices. 





GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wisconsin 


DISTRIBUTORS 














Baltimore, Mic. 6... s05 ...B. F. Bonp PAPER Company New York, N.Y.......... KUENSTNER & LuCIE PaPER Co, 
Boston, Mass. .. Kntont, ALLEN & Crark, Inc. New York, N. Y............000.. BisHop Paper Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Ill.... .. EMPIRE PAPER Company Philadelphia, Pa..............+.... PAPER HOUSE OF PENN. 
Cleveland, Ohio. es +02 SASINGSLEVPAPER(COMPANY <POVUGHE OF 65.6 5:5)... 06 65.4.0 scene scien es J. W. P. McFaLt 
Dayton, Ohio......... .. THE Buyer’s PAPER Company Richmond, Va................. SOUTHERN PAPER COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado... CARTER, R1cE & CARPENTER PAPER Co. Seattle, Wash.......4..-+- E. E. EMBREE PAPER COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind.............C. P. Les Paper Company St. Louis, Mo............... BAKER PAPER Company, INc. 
Madison, Wis... ... MADISON PAPER Company St. Paul, -Minn......... ....... INTER-City PAPER Co, 
Memphis, Tenn Aa deeta tvs TAYLOE PAPER Company Spokane, Wash........ SPOKANE Paper & STATIONERY Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis .... ALLMAN-CHRISTIANSEN PAPER Co. Toledo, Ohio. .............4-- ; COMMERCE Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn........W1LCOX-MOSHER-LEFFHOLM Co. Tulsa, Okla......... , .... TAYLOE PAPER COMPANY 
Mire Vere Ws Bos <2 since andes Conrow Bros. Washington, D.C.. .... . STANFORD PAPER COMPANY 
New York, NW sass ....GREEN, Low & Dotce, Inc. EXPORT—Mavrice O'Meara Company, New York, N.Y. 


RESOURCE 
BOND 
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EN you send out a job that you have done on Hammermill Bond, 
‘you can feel sure that— 

The purchasing agent will be satisfied that you have given him a standard 
paper of known quality. 

The men in the office where the paper is to be used, know Hammernill 
Bond and associate its use with good business practice. 

The big boss who is proud of his own product, recognizes the responsibility 
and obligation that must back up an advertised trade marked paper like 
Hammermill Bond. 

The’ secretaries and stenographers who will write on the paper, know and 
accept it as good paper. 
Every one concerned has formed a favorable opinion of the Hammernnill 
Bond you have furnished on the order you have printed. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SCANOLIN PLATES BY WALKER ENGRAVING <O 
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Paper is an important part of any printing job. It is an advantage to you 
to have the public acceptance and confidence and satisfaction that come 
naturally when you print the job on 


aANOME DAN 
BOND 


THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER 
HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. NEW YORK OFFICE, 291 BROADWAY 
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Eastman Coats Weston Paper 
for Photostat Record Making 


Weston Record Paper Again 
Proves Its Superiority 


(pe Photostat Corporation, after consulting with State 
and County officials all over the country, found Byron 
Weston Co.’s Linen Record Paper universally endorsed as 
the finest and most permanent paper made. 


Laboratory tests by various leading chemists showed Byron 
Weston Co.’s Linen Record paper to be superior to all 
others in strength and durability. Furthermore, it was the 
only standard permanent Record Paper which would take 
the photographic emulsion satisfactorily—due to the entire 
absence of chemicals and impurities. 


Consequently, EASTMAN KopaK Co.and Byron WESTON 
Co. have united their skill to produce the Sensitized Record 
Paper used in the modern Photostat process of making 
permanent records. 


WESTON CO. 


_DALTON.MASS 





— Make Your 


ee 
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ee 


"Catalog Cover Sell! 


MoCo Covers for Booklets ee ie the integrity of your roan these 
* . can be sold to your prospective customer by the cover 
on yr yb i jig of your catalog. Garlock—“The Standard Packing of the 
power if you clothe it in MoCo Covers World” —is an excellent example of a standard product 
—made from a latex-treated paper whose worth is heralded in unmistakable terms by the cover 
SS 1 of its catalog, reproduced above—a cover which was exe- 
with a distinctive design created cuted by Molloy. 

especially for your purpose. Write for You can safely entrust such a mission to Molloy Made 
samples and an estimate. Covers. They create and maintain prestige for the firms 
they represent, fitting ambassadors to the court of the all- 

powerful purchasing agent. 

Commission Molloy Made Covers to accomplish such 
sales for you when next you plan a catalog or sales book, 
whether it is to be case-bound or loose-leaf, with stiff or 
flexible covers. Samples and sketches gladly submitted with- 
out obligation. The cost is moderate. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


2859 North Western Avenue 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 300 Madison Avenue, New York 
Carlton Publicity, Limited, London 


MOLLOY MADE 


for Every Purpose 
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If it’s in the RAINBOW 
you can match it in Old Hampshire 


_ you specify a color stock for let- 
terheads and envelopes, checks or 
advertising circulars, you will get double 
satisfaction if you make your choice from the 
Old Hampshire color range. 


Twelve tints are there, and all are uniform. 
You can match last year’s job exactly, merely 
by repeating the number on your order. 


In the all-important matching of colored 
letterheads and envelopes, many printers have 
found that the best and easiest way is to use 
Old Hampshire colors for both. The envelopes 
are unusually tough and strong. 


In addition to the range and uniformity of 
colors, you will find Old Hampshire a mighty 
handy paper on the press. 


It is durable, tough, and takes a good im- 
pression. Old Hampshire colors can be die- 


: — stamped, lithographed, and engraved, as well 
as printed. 

Put a little “plus” on your service to your 

ire customers by specifying Old Hampshire for 


your colored stock jobs. We shall be glad to 
send you a sample book and sample sheets of 


ff 0 Old Hampshire, white and colors, if you will 





write us. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls ws = = Massachusetts 
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Gummed Paper you can print 
on either side 























Labels printed on the Labels printed on the 
Gummed side. Ungummed side. 


For either purpose use 


Deowwisows 
Regular Gummed Paper 


Not new; not special. Just Dennison’s regular dextrine 
gummed paper that is stocked by leading wholesale 
paper merchants everywhere. Many grades of paper to 
choose from. 


The increasing use of advertising posters, special sale 
signs, window labels and notices offer the printer a 
profitable business. 


MADE RIGHT PRICED RIGHT PACKAGED RIGHT STICKS TIGHT 


Send for a complete sample book, or any informa- 
Advantages of the tion regarding the use or handling of Summed papers. 


Dennioow Gummed Paper Line 


1. Unexcelled gummings 4. Wide range of color. : 
Non-Blocking Fish Please send me a copy of “Dennison’s Gum- 


Dextrine Special 5 Uniform quality. dP Sample Book.” 
2. Paper lies flat. " . eee eee ree 


3. Perfect printing and 6. Water-proof packaging. 
writing surface. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 61-L Framingham, Mass. 
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COLLINS COVERS MAKE FINE CATALOGS 
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) in the making of the famous Collins Oak 
Leaf Quality group of distinctive cover 
PSeN} Papers as much as it does in the creation 
yy of any other beautiful product. And, as in 
similar effects, it is frankly imitative. It takes as its model 
the beautiful examples of craftsmanship brought to the 
heights of their perfection by the workmen of the old 
world centuries ago. 






(Collins’ paper specialists have sought and found their 
inspiration in the old vellum, the fine leathers of Cordova 
and the beaten metal of the Renaissance. The Co tins 
Cover Papers imitate them to a remarkable degree, un- 
consciously conveying the same impression of durability, 
elegance, quality, luxury and permanence. 


(These are the qualities which give to every catalogue 
and pamphlet in the encasing of which Collins Covers are 
used the distinction, elegance and exclusiveness that sets it 
apart from all other cover papers. Each of these papers is 
a distinct creation, susceptible to only the crudest imitation. 


@We will gladly send sample books of Collins 
Cover Papers to all who request them. 
Ask to have your name placed 
on our mailing list. 








Collins Quality Cover Papers and Coated enn | 
Are Sold Through Distributor in the Principal Cities 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 


226-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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A box that talks 


to your customer’s eye 


& the drum major stands 
‘A out ina parade, so the new 
Columbian White Wove Box 
stands out on the printer’s 
shelf. 


When the customer’s eye 
roams over your stock, it can’t 
help resting on this striking 
box—a sure reminder of good 
envelopes. 


When your customer wants 
to re-order, this unusual label 
recalls the name—Columbian 
White Wove. 

When Columbian White 
Woves are removed from the 
box or separated from the 
banded package, they don’t 
become orphans. The United 
States Envelope watermark 
tells the buyer that this is the 
known envelope that he can 
always depend on. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 


Springfield, Mass. 


Location Division 
Worcester, Mass. Logan, Swift & Brigham 
; tnvelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, Ill. | National Envelope Co. 


1-10 








GUARANTEE 

N Envelopes are 
guaran’ cut, and 
gumming 

If, due to/ a1 
they fail (q gi 
the distritutor from 
them, is al 
our expense. 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 





The world's largest manufecturers of envelopes 











Printers everywhere have 
welcomed the Columbian 
White Wove as the standard- 
ized commercial envelope, 
good enough for the customer 
who is fussy or particular— 
low-priced enough for the fel- 
low whose hobby is close 
buying. 


The Columbian White 
Wove gives what your cus- 
tomer wants in a practical, 
everyday envelope. Paper of 
an excellent writing, typing 
and printing surface; gum 
that sticks when moistened 
(and not before). 


Whether you buy them in 
Portland, Maine, or Portland, 
Oregon, or anywhere in be- 
tween, you can rest assured 
that their quality will be uni- 
form. 





Division 
P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Env. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Monarch Envelope Co. 


_ Location 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Columbian White Woves are 
full high-cut, from high- 
grade white wove stock, 
surfaced to take a clear im- 
pression from type, line or 
wood engravings, and elec- 
trotypes. 

Columbian White Woves 
are put up in substantial, 
attractively printed, dust- 
proof and soil-proof boxes— 
packages that impress the 
buyer and are easily re- 
membered. 


A guarantee enclosed in 
every box, states clearly 
that, if due to any fault in 
manufacture, these envel- 
opes fail to give complete 
satisfaction, the distributor 
is authorized to exchange 
them. 


Columbian White Woves 
are made in a full range of 
commercial sizes, from No. 
5 to 14 and Monarch. 


Columbian White Woves 
are made especially to be 
sold through printers. They 
are stocked in a full range 
of sizes, by paper merchants 
everywhere. 


The Columbian White 
Wove does not lose its 
identity, even when re- 
moved from the box it 
came in. The USE water- 
mark identifies it 
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(-LINOTYPE--) 


Ruled Form Work Is Quickly 
and Economically Produced 























: How SHIP ; SALESMAN 








$e (2. es = ae — BUYER er 


NUMBER | QUAN. | ARTICLE | PRICE | AMOUNT 
' 














“YZ FREDERICK B. BLACKBURN — 
: WHOLESALE CONFECTIONER : 








Salesman Kingston 





ow bo] =! 
| 


| | 
| | 


| 


| 


| «| 


Write to the nearest A gency for a folder showing method 
used and additional specimens 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


521.25.10-A 




















Composed entirely on the LinoTyPE 














> ane meme 
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do Printers have 
such uniformly Good 


Luck with 


ButlerPaper 


Printers say they have “good luck” with a run of 
paper when it gives them no trouble. Q “Good luck” 
implies an element of chance. GO| But “good luck” with 
Butler Papers is due to the fact that every chance of 
trouble is eliminated, so far as possible, by keeping 
each paper strictly up to the standard set for it. 
Q, One of the surest ways to have “good luck” is to 
eliminate the reasons for “bad luck.” And that is 
what Butler has tried to do with paper for 80 years. 
The good will of many printers speaks for our success. 





List of Butler Divisions 
J.W. Butler Paper Company 
Chicago 





Standard Paper Company 
Milwaukee 
McClellan Paper Company 

inneapolis 
McClellan Paper Company 
St. Paul 


McClellan Paper Company 
Duluth 
Butler Paper Company 
Detroit 


Central Michigan Paper 
Company, Grand Rapids 
American Paper Mills 
Corporation, New York 
Mississippi Me may Paper 
Company, St. Louis 
Missouri-Interstate Paper 
Company, Kansas City 








Southwestern Paper 
Company, Dallas 


Southwestern Paper 
Company, Fort Worth 


Southwestern Paper 
Company, Houston 


Butler Paper Company 
Denver 


Sierra Paper Company 
Los Angeles 


Pacific Coast Paper Company 
San Francisco 


Pacific Coast Paper Company 
Fresno 


Mutual Paper Corporation 
Seattle 


Butler American Paper 
Company, Chicago 


Patten Company, Ltd, 
Honolulu 
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The envelopes in the jore- 
ground of the picture are a 
dead loss—a loss of material, 
time, labor! The stamps will 
have to be removed; the ad- 
dressing will have to be done 
over; the mailing will be held 
up while these envelopes are 
replaced. How much do im- 
perfect envelopes slow up your 
mailings and.add to their cost? 











a perfectly good customer 


ERHAPS you have known a case 
like this: A customer buys a 
thousand, or five thousand envelopes. 
He plans his mailing for a set time. 


The envelopes are addressed, 
stamped—ready? When his clerks 
begin to insert the catalogs and close 
up the envelopes, they find that a lot 
of them don’t “close” because the hole 
in the flap doesn’t line up accurately 
with the clasp. 


Crediting or replacing these defec- 
tives doesn’t “let out” the printer or 





Improved COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


are carefully inspected to maintain their 


high quality. They are made by the 
United States Envelope Company, the 
world's largest manufacturers of en- 
velopes. 

Eleven divisions cover the country, and 
assure good service to distributors. These 
divisions are: 


Location Division 


Worcester, Mass. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, III. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Envelope Co. 











stationer. The addressing and stamp- 
ing must be done over; the mailing is 
delayed—somebody has to pay. It is 
pretty sure to be the man who sold 
the envelopes, and the price he pays is 
the loss of a perfectly good customer. 


You need never have any concern 
about the proper line-up of the hole in 
the flap, and the clasp, when you sell 
Improved Columbian Clasp Envel- 
opes. Accuracy in manufacture is a 
feature of Improved Columbian 
Clasps. Careful inspection before ship- 
ping is another. 


This precision in cutting, folding, 
punching and gumming, plus the un- 


This is the Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope, of tough paper, ac- 
curately cut and folded, and strongly 
gummed. The Improved Columbian 
Clasp is of malleable steel. It can be 
opened and closed repeatedly with- 
out breaking. The prongs don’t 
cut the fingers. The clasp is firmly 
anchored at four points. 





usually strong paper from which they 
are made, makes ImprovedColumbian 
Clasp Envelopes the best for your 
customer to buy—and the best for 
you to sell. 

Sturdy boxing, in containers rein- 
forced at the seams with kraft—or, in 
the case of the larger sizes, with 
cloth—brings these envelopes to your 
shelves in perfect condition. 


Good material, good workmanship 
and good put-up combine to prove 
the good quality of Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes to the 
eyes as well as to the fingers. 


You can get these Envelopes in 31 
useful sizes from your 
regular paper merchant. 
His stocks are backed by 
the eleven manufacturing 
divisions of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of 
envelopes. 

United States Envelope 
Company, General Offices. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Improved COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 
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The Warren Test ‘Sheet comes to you | in the top of every case of Warren's v 
poeaae Printing Reber 





Who in your vm gets this sheet? 


ROM time to time you see the Warren Test 
Sheet—but do you know its purpose? 


This sheet shows how samples, cut from the 
same mill run as the contents of that case, 
worked out on the presses at Cumberland Mills. 
The printing of this sheet is the last in a series 
of tests made at each stage of the manufacture 
of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 

This final test of the finished product is made 
to learn exactly how that mill run of paper 
should print on your presses. 

The Warren Test Sheet was put into your 
case to be read, not merely glanced at; to be 
used, not thrown away. 

It is meant for the boss, the salesman, the lay- 
out man, the pressman—for everyone, in fact, 
who shares responsibility for the job printed on 
Warren Paper. 

This sheet is printed on a No. 2 Miehle, with 
the same inks you use in your own shops. Steel- 
faced, lead-mould electros are used. The hand- 
cut overlays of the make-ready are saved from 
run torun. The job is handled under the same 


conditions that are found in any average print 
shop. 

Don’t take the Test Sheet for granted. Save 
it. Use it. Route it through the shop so that 
all may see it and know that the Test Sheet is 
another step to help promote interest in the 
relation of better paper to better printing. 


Selling more printing by constructive 
suggestion 


S. D. Warren Company are issuing booklets that 
are planned to help the man who sells printing as 
well as the man who buys it. You can hardly fail 
to profit by reading this 1925 series. These book- 
lets are free. Copies can be obtained from any paper 
merchant who sells Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers, or by writing S. D. Warren Company, 101 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for 
qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 
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We Mail 


EVERY WEEK 


to 5000 Printers 


iy 








10 Samples of 


Paper and Card- 
board 


JOBS and 
SECONDS 


Complete Description, Price, 
Size, etc., is printed on a sample 
of actual stock offered. 


Every lot is a bargain and is stock 
used in every printing shop. 





- SAMPLES OF 7% 
PAPER JOBS 
FOR YOU 


—_ 
Sx 

Neh 
SNS 


~~ ee 


A Postal puts you on our Mailing List for Weekly Samples. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 


National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs 
CLEVELAND, O. — MIDDLETOWN, O. 


Branch Warehouses 
CINCINNATI, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
*Phone, Main 650 ’Phone, Broadway 2194 ’Phone, Cadillac, 0600 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
’Phone, Broad 5770 ’Phone, Ohio 9197 
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“How would you like to add a department store, 
a bank, and a law firm to your list of customers?” 


A sheaf of recent letters to Crane & Co. contained such comments 


as these: 
The head of a great New York department store said: 


“It is certainly true that a business organization, as well as a private 


individual, is frequently judged by the appearance of its letters.” 


One of the oldest and best investment banking houses says “We are 


firm believers in using only the best stationery.” 


A prominent Boston law firm wrote: “We are using Crane’s Bond 


for office stationery.” 


A large bank wrote: “Your paper is used exclusively for all of our 


officers’ personal stationery.” 


Every one of the businesses mentioned believes in using a high grade 
paper for letterheads, though not all of them use Crane’s Bond at pres- 
ent. But they all represent the state of mind of the man to whom you 


can sell business stationery upon Crane’s Bond. 


The business of such a man is much more profitable to you than it 
would be if he used a cheap stock, and infinitely more desirable, also, in 
this respect, that you stand an excellent chance to keep his business in 


the future. 


Crane’s Bond 


It Has A Sponsor 
CRANE & CO. ie DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Crane’s Bond envelopes in standard sizes are carried in stock by Crane &5 Co. merchants 
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UNIJTED 


TYPOTJHETAE 








OF AMJERICA 





39: ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


United Typothetae of America 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 





October 19 to 24 -— 1925 


meg tiE MOST ambitious convention 
3 fA] program of any that Typothetae has had 
in its nearly forty years of existence will 
be that which will occupy the week of 
October 19 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 





Typothetae Conventions are unlike ordi- 
nary conventions. The time is not consumed in 
debating constitutional amendments, but in discus- 
sing facts of vital interest to every printer and the 
industry at large. 


The program this year will center around 
three main themes— EDUCATION, or training 
the printing personnel; MARKETING, showing 
the printer how to sell his product; BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, involving administration, plant 
operation, and other considerations upon which the 
printing business must rest if it would be successful. 


Moreover, the Convention will give every 
employing printer the opportunity to meet in a 
great, friendly assemblage fellow members of his 
craft from every section of the United States and 
Canada, and even from abroad. Untold benefit 
results from this phase of convention activity, as 
friendships are formed and ideas exchanged that 
live years afterward. 


The social side of the Convention has not 
been overlocked—the success of any convention 
rests upon the ability of the delegates and other 
convention visitors to relax between business ses- 
sions. The spirit of the U. T. A. Convention this 
year will be “Work while you work and play while 
you play.” Special arrangements have been made to 
entertain the ladies. Bring them along—you, they 
and the Convention will profit! 


Printers who are not members of the Typothetae 
are cordially invited to the Convention and to 
membership in the U.T. A. The coupon will 
bring you complete information. Mail it today. 






EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL IDEAL 
CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


The facilities offered by Edgewater Beach 
Hotel for housing a big convention can scarcely be 
equalled. Located on the shore of Lake Michigan 
far removed from the distractions of downtown 
Chicago, the Convention can be conducted with- 
out interruption. Ample room is provided for the 
big assemblies, for registration and conducting the 
business details of the Convention and for the 
numerous departmental and committee meetings 
which are so important. 


For those who desire to visit “the loop” 
(downtown Chicago) rapid transit is provided by 
the Elevated, as well as bus service right at the door. 


A feature of the hotel which will interest 
those who plan to come by auto is the mammoth 
garage on the ground floor of the hotel for the 
exclusive use of guests. 


The usual fare and one-half rate will be in 
effect for those who come by rail. Be sure to ask 
for certificate when you purchase your ticket to 
Chicago. 


Let nothing interfere with your coming. 
Mark the dates on your calendar NOW. Chicago 
welcomes you! 







United Typothetae of America 
600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Gentlemen: — Please send further particu- 
lars of the 39th Annual Convention, and 
a copy of the program. 


Firm Name 





St. and No 





City and State 





Individual 
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THE RUG OF HAFIZ AND ABDALLAH 


Day by day they wove it in their little 
house. When it was done, they sold it in 
the market place. And its rich colors of 
red and blue and spots of yellow 
gleamed in the sun. Later, thousands of 
miles away, people saw that rug on 
paper, all its original coloring as bright 
and beautiful as it was in the market 
place in Persia. 

Such is the supreme ability of Dill & 
Collins paper. Faithfully it brings out 
by type and picture the full beauty, the 


true tones, of the original object. Dill & 
Collins papers live up to the art of print- 
ing. 

There are 20 standard lines, coated 
and uncoated. Each sheet passes a rigid 
inspection before it leaves the mill. Write 
the nearest distributer for complete 
samples. Dill & Collins Co., 112 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We invite you to visit our display at 
the Boston Direct-Mail Convention, Oc- 
tober 28th to 30th, Booth 36. 


| DILL & COLLINS }-&-- 


MASTER MAKERS OF QUALITY PRINTING PAPERS 


> 


List of DILL & COLLINS CO.’S distributers and their offices 


Atlanta—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Baltimore—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
Boston—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Chicago—The Paper Mills’ Company 
Chicago—Swigart Paper Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Cleveland—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Concord, N. H.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 

Des Moines—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Hartford—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis—C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
Jacksonville—Knight Bros. Paper Co. 

Kansas City—Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co. 
Los Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 

New York City—Marquardt, Blake & Decker 
New York City—Miller & Wright Paper Co. 


New York City—M. & F. Schlosser 
Omaha—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Philadelphia—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Portland, Oregon—Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Richmond—Virginia Paper Co. 
Rochester—Geo. E. Doyle Company 
Sacramento, Calif.—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
Seattle, Wash.—Carter, Rice & Co. 

St. Louis—Acme Paper Company 

St. Paul—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Carpenter Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Springfield, Mass.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Tampa—Knight Brothers Paper Co. 
Washington, D, C.—Virginia Paper Co. 
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Utility Safety Gas Heaters 


for Printing Presses 
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ay YY), Fully Patent Protected 
=—=|=—|= = For Cylinder Machines $60.00 to $75.00 
On Miehle Carriage Delivery For Vertical and Kelly Presses —.... $40.00 


The Only Really Safe Automatic Gas Heater 


It has steel guards or shields that protect against paper burning and these shields also reflect the stored 
heat back into the printed sheets. Simplest and most reliable gas cut-off. The reflecting heaters have 
two rows of flame, giving double heat. 








COMPARISONS 
“Open Flame” Heaters heat the sheet “Utility” Safety Heaters deliver heat 
but ONE-SIXTH of the time. ALL the time press is running. 
Protect against sheet-burning only Protect against sheet-burning in TWO 
ONE way. ways. 


Made under the patents of Charles H. Cochrane. Send for list of large users. The $40 reflecting heaters 
for Automatic Job Presses are guaranteed to give FOUR times the heat of Electric 
Heaters; the large heaters DOUBLE the electrics. 


UTILITY HEATER COMPANY, 239 Centre Street, New York 


SOLD BY AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. AND DEALERS GENERALLY 
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GPictures have always been the only language that persons of all nations 
and all ages could understand. A picture with a brief description 
is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquence in type. 


Making pictures—CUTS—for all illustrating 
and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds and grades of engravings, the 
point we wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and 
capacity for executing large or small orders for any style of cuts or plates 
for printing in one or more colors. 
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-ECTROTYPE = COMPAW 








711 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 « 5261 - 5262 
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How the Estimator of a Big Print Shop 
Selects Paper 


T was one of New York’s big print shops. The estimator is a mighty busy man. 
His office has every time-saving device. There on his desk I spied the Strathmore 
4-Group chart. “Do you use it often?” I asked him. “You bet I do,” he replied. 
“JT am using it on a job right now.” Here’s the job and here’s the paper he selected. 




























































































Quantity 7,500 
7 a2 § WHICH PAPER? | 
ze zis 
k The Strathmore 4-Group Plan } 
No. of Pages 48 Tells ’ 
Composition Monotype ae Covens 4]. Books af. JAPANS ae Bonos ae WAITINGS he 
* FOR EVERYDAY PRINTING “4 
Engravings Half tone and to het 
line plates. 4 ceed weaedll wie > * wae be 
See hedul 
peat e - “+ FOR PRESTIGE PRINTING - a 
Edge Narrow W sith | Alecamdre Seok SS 
Press Work Cover printed \9 Reine Cop | gta ra emt me | Ss a th 
a 4 FOR DISTINGUISHED PRINTING y 
01d Seatford td Seetford Beak. | peericme Serer Deed 
black Rd Pr icine = a tee sents fey 
Binding Sewed book, et K ] 
square back, yf FOR MECORATIVE PRINTING I 
lined cover, anc @| ae 
overhanging a RS temer, | moe or as9 a 
scant 1/8 inch. ‘ 
eo” : 
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The job was a catalog for a wholesale é he turned to the Distinguished Group. 
jewelry organization. The customer : Without a minute’s hesitation he se- 
wanted something very fine—a Dis- y lected Old Stratford Parchment for the 
tinguished catalog....The estimator ' cover and lining, and old Stratford 
picked up the 4-Group Chart. At once N Book for the text pages. 
a 
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Out came the Strathmore Handbook. Quickly the Text:—Old Stratford Book, White, Wove, High 
estimator thumbed the pages. Experienced fingers Plate Finish, 25 x 38—80 |b. 

and trained eyes swiftly decided the right weight You, too, can save time in selecting paper. 
and color. Down went the specifications. Cover:— Just sign your name to the coupon and Strathmore 
Old Stratford Parchment, Beige, Antique 20’ x26 will send you your 4-Group chart and the Strath- 
— Heavyweight. Lining: —Lightweight, ditto. more Handbook. 


‘. ‘i 


f STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, MittTingEacue, Mass. 
Please send the 4-Group Plan Card in the following sizes: — Desk Size[] File Size[] Also send the Handbook [] 














\ Name Address 
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Eliminate Waste in Your Composing Room 
The Single Melting System Saves Time, Labor and Money 


Sy Produces better type faces ONO 50°% less labor operations 
on eager: 4 Produces more solid slugs AG FEEDESS 75% less metal drossage 
’ cia a ‘ 
Eliminates metal furnace se tllcsiistiac hii 10% more production 





Write us for Comments by Hundreds of Enthusiastic Users 


PRINTERS’ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1104-1117 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 























Order Your 


1 Q 2 CALENDAR It Makes Ink Print 


From Our ining oa Smooth and Clean 


60 Sizes—12 Styles 






































Let us mail you Catalogue and Price List today UR TICCO Non-Offset 

vn JANUARY _ Compound has met with 

SUNT MONT TUE WED TTHUTFRI SAT instant success and pressmen tell 

Last. [Mow M. | lato. | Full M. | 1|2 us that it is the most perfect neu- 

71:81 9 tral non-offset compound on the 

10 | 11 | 12 | 13 | 14 | 15 | 16 market. It prevents sticking to- 

EY = “4 vd — “4 a gether of printed sheets and does 

eniae aneueie away with offsetting and picking. 

SPECIAL SIZES AND STYLES ee 
Mail us your specifications, we will make Send for sample. 


up sample and quote you prices. 


Goodwin Brothers TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
PRINTING COMPANY & PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 


Manufacturers of Calendar Pads 





2609-11-13-15 North Broadway én aie anaes 
St. Louis, Mo. 








(Goodwin Building) ST. LOUIS, MO. Brooklyn, N.Y. 























We Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 














JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


**The Cover House” 
219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Die Cutting and Embossing 
Labels 


COSTS NOTHING 


When Using a 


K&G 


Automatic Seal 


and Label Press 





Because— 


Printing, in one or two colors, 
Embossing, and Die Cutting 
are done automatically in one 
operation. 


3,000 Impressions Per Hour 
30,000 to 350,000 Labels Per Day 











Let us tell you about this machine 


Columbia Overseas Corporation 


100 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PADS-IT 


224 Use It Cold «:-:- 





OU must use Pads-it to appre- 

ciate its superior features. A 
flexible padding gum—applied 
cold—always ready for instant use. 
Pads-it will insure a perfect pad- 
ding job EVERY TIME. 





“5-A” Commercial 


Rubber Tablet Glue 


Gace No. “5-A” Commercial 
See ili Rubber Tablet Glue is a 
} hot padding gum which 
dries quickly and retains 
| its original flexibility. It 
will not become stringy 
or brittle and requires no cheese cloth 
for reinforcement. May be had in white 
and brilliant red. A superior gum for pad- 
ding jobs. Will prove satisfactory every 
time it is used and adds much to the 
appearance of the completed job. 


Write Us for Prices 





i) wre 
| ul Tou 
| 
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The Commercial Paste Co. 


Makers of 67 Different Adhesives 
Columbus, Ohio 
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The Quarterback Lost the Game 


He mumbled his signals on the deciding 
play—a teammate called, “Signals over” 
—and then the final whistle blew. Per- 
haps the selling game of your customer 
is being lost because his advertising 
mumbles its selling ideas. Urge him to 
tell his story clearly and forcefully with 
good illustrations. We can furnish them. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 











Your Customer Demands 
Good Proofs 


Countless customers are lost because of smudgy, blurred proofs. 
The wise printer submits proofs that can easily be read—proofs 
that resemble the final printed page. With a “B. B. B.” (ball-bear- 
ing) press proofs are accurately and speedily made. B. B. B. presses 
make friends of customers and customers of friends. 

B. B. B. No. O— Bed 14x20 Inches 

B. B. B. No. 1 — Bed 14x 26 Inches 

B. B. B. No. 3 — Bed 26x 26 Inches 

FOR PROVING IN COLORS TO REGISTER 
B. B. B. No. 2 — Bed 17x 26 Inches 


Send for Descriptive Circular today 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








“Do Not Be Misled! 


There is none better—nor can better be made 
than 


DAMON TYPE 


STANDARD LINE = = POINT SET 


Every piece is guaranteed to be regular 
foundry cast type—made of the highest 
grade metals, especially prepared and 
tested by rigid chemical analysis. Made 
by the highest skilled craftsmen in the 


business. 


Damon Type Founders Co. 


Incorporated 


44. Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 





We Carry in Stock Ready for Immediate Delivery 
Chandler & Price Presses, Hamilton Wood and Steel 
Equipment, and Every Requirement for the Printer 























_ INDISPENSABLE 


— Better 


HEN a service or commodity has been on 

the market nearly nine years, and those 
who have used it for several years say it is getting 
better and better and that it is indispensable, don’t 
you think it is time for those who are not using 
that service or commodity to investigate it? 


Read what two printers say of the Franklin Print- 
ing Catalog: 


“We regard the Franklin Printing Catalog as an 
indispensable adjunct to our office and sales force.”’ 
—Railey Printing Company, Wichita Falls, Texas 


“It seems that your reissues are a little better than 
the issues which preceded them.” 
— Russell & Cockrell, Amarillo, Texas 


It happens that both of these are from Texas, but 
similar testimonials come from printers in every 
part of the world, especially from lessees in all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 


Write for terms of lease, ask what 


the monthly revision service is and 
about the 60-day guarantee offer. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Evansville, Ind. 


Every printer would profit by 
having one of your TrimOsaws. | 


Koenemann-Riehl & Co. 


South Bend, Ind. 


A real money-earner in our plant 
—TrimOsaw is the machine. 


R. E. Johnson Printing Co. & 


PROOF 
Minneapolis, Minn. || 410% Saving on Roberts 


TrimOsaw is a great time and 


labor saver. N umberin g M. dc h ines 


Janney-Semple-Hill & Co. 








ie ORDER to get as many new Roberts Num- 





bering Machines in the hands of printers at the 
PROOF start of the busy season as possible we are making 
this very Special Offer: 


Look over your equipment, see how many nun- 
bering machines you can use this year and then 
place your order for the popular Roberts Models 
27 (five wheels) and 28 (six wheels) with your 
Type Founder. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Supplanted another make with 
our first TrimOsaw several 
years ago. Second TrimOsaw 
order resulted from our experi- 
ence with both. 


The Jamestown Journal. 





From the recently lowered prices for these 
models you may deduct a special discount of 10% 
—making the price of 


Model 27 now $12.00 


PROOF ban 


Model 28 now $14.00 














ny 

Essex Junction, Vt. Less 10% 
Our best buy in the way of The list prices of these high quality, universally used, ac- 
labor saving machinery. curate, reliable Roberts Numbering Machines remain the 


Essex Publishing Co. same—$12.00 and $14.00. The 10% discount is special—to 
make more friends, to prove to you that Roberts is the kind 
of numbering equipment you ought to use. See your Type 
Founder now and save! 


The Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 




















cd 

le 

MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE (88/ 




















694-710 Jamaica Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| = iene a eee RTS. HANH 
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The LIBERTY 


HE quality of the “LIBERTY” Models, with their 
lower selling price, is attributed mainly to quantity 











production. Over three thousand machines in opera- 
tion in all parts of the world. Descriptive literature 


will be gladly supplied upon request. 


THE LIBERTY has the most imitators — 
Ask any user WHY 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 











Eliminate 
Stitcher Troubles 


with 


New Jersey 


Wire Stitching 


Machines 


A Jersey Stitcher Has Never Been Known 
to Wear Out 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 
Send for details 


The New Jersey Wire Stitching 
Machine Co. 


STITCHER BUILDING, CAMDEN, N. J. 


| More — 
Sor Less sMoney 


“More Impressions for less money” is easy to say, 
but harder to do. Kimble Press-O-Matic Job Press 
Control makes the doing easy. 
By providing convenient, flexible control, accurate 
speed adjustment, quick starting and stopping and 
power economy, Kimble Press-O-Matic Control is 
enabling hundreds of printers to reduce costs. 
You should know about this improved job press 
control. 

Ask your printers’ supply salesman or write us 


KIMBLE —— COMPANY 


2408 W. Erie St. Chicago, Illinois 























OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS OF 


HORTON 


1. Ease of Installation. 


VARIABLE PULLEYS 


3. Minimum Maintenance Cost. 


2. Simplicity of Adjustment. 4. Universal Satisfaction. 


KEEP O% HOLE “A! 


Wen seodvead i] Speed changes quickly effected while machine is in operation. 
YOUR PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


Illustrating the simplicity of adjustment HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


and care of Horton Variable Speed Pulleys 


Products of the 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, U. S. A. 
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The only press that will 
feed died-out blanks, 
= made-up envelopes and 
ne EEE ico | Sheet work equally well 


Compos- ten other 
ing Room il Vandercook 


Cylinder : mie models 





froma Proof Press 


The Rigid Bed Principle of construction used on all Vander- 
cook Composing Room Presses established itself without 
the aid of salesmen or dealers. We now have greatly in- 
creased production facilities and have established points of 
distribution throughout the country. 


Prices $120.00 and up 
All Vandercook machines are accurate machines and there is a model 
suited to every printing office, from the smallest to the largest. Vandercook 
Presses are used where quality and speed in taking proofs and in testing type 
forms and plates are most needed—the list of users establishes that fact. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
Originators of the 

Vandercook & Sons Modern Proof Press 5 0 a) ° + h 

1716-22 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. y impressions per hour 


from curved plates 
On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 
) the general run of commercial printing, the 
BREHMER S S&S Rotary Press is a time and money 
saver. 


End Sheet Pasting Especially popular for envelope work, and 


used by most of the leading envelope makers. 


M hi Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
ac ine or sheet work with equal success. 











7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
This machine is in- average conservative speed for general work. 
tended to paste any Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
size of plate, maps, ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


end-sheets, a Anystock from tissue 
sections. It will also lich dhe 2 
turn the end-sheets ee SOR Ag 

: successfully fed. All 


etc., round the sec- 
<n d the se parts are readily ac- 
tion and paste them ; 

cessible, and opera- 


on either to the right ; : 
oe tion and adjustment 
or to the left of same. ' 
are very simple. 


Brehmer Thread Sewers Write for full details 
Brehmer Wire Stitchers of this unusually ef- 


Brehmer Folders —_ press—no ob- 
Brehmer Thread Stitchers am, 


GEBRUDER BREHMER STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue and Roosevelt Boulevard 


Leipzig-Plagwitz PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Agents: HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., New York British Office: 23, Goswell Road, London, E. C. 1 
112-114 East 13th Street 
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Covers of 
Unusual 
Interest 


—are usually made 
with SUNBURST 
and simple postery 
decoration. A series 
of these outstanding 
covers is being illus- 
trated occasionally 
in the Hampden art 
brochures. Are you 
receiving them? 


Youth is Served an Inspiration 
~and Straighroay Wins o Pring 





Many notable examples of actual covers—all taken from the motifs 
found in “Constructive Cover Designing,” the recognized authority 
of poster technique —are to be found in this series. Make sure you 
are on the list to receive them. 


HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER AND CARD CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 








Distributors for Great Britain 
ie Hamppen Grazep Paper & Carp Co., Holyoke, Mass. Sales Offices 
Frep’k Jounson, Ltp. : 
Piease put me on your list to receive the SUNBURST Series 


11-b Upper Thames St. New York, N. Y. 


London, E. C. 4 


Name Ree. ate Cuicaco, ILL. 
Export Office Company a scepter - “4 
W. H. Mune San Francisco, Cat. 
ss - MILES Address SE a Ete EES ee ORT 4 
59 Pearl St., New York City Toronto, Can. 
City : elisa tatiana a a carne aed itmaapab aoscteedae 








ce. 
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DUMMIES 


cio 
— 





ye 


for Every Requirement 


F you have use for dummies, you will 
be interested in the service of the Li- 
brary of Printed Specimens. 


Say you are planning a booklet, an an- 
nouncement or folder. The product you 
are presenting requires special form, a 
new fold, an unusual typographic set-up, 
and a paper that particularly fits the job. 


Here’s where our dummy service will 
help you! Come in and tell us your plans. 
We shall be glad to prepare dummies of 
the kind of paper and in the form to suit 
your individual need. 


Our stock is extremely varied. There are 
the practical papers for the practical prob- 
lems, and those that are rare and exquisite 
for the unusual job. 


Phone or write us today regarding your 
requirements. 


Drop in, whether you're interested in 
paper or not, and visit our Library of 
Printed Specimens. It contains something 
of interest for every visitor. 


ee 





He 


BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 


Telephone Monroe 737° 


CHICAGO 


333 South Desplaines Street 
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The Book on 
Typography 


for Printers, Layout Men and Advertisers 


The cream of J. L. Frazier’s constructive and scientific articles on 
La a maa logically arranged and profusely illustrated, the 
whole forming a clear, concise, authentic and complete course in 
Typography. 

To be successful, type-display must 

first attract and then interpret — this 


book tells you how to make it do both. 


As an example of fine printing in itself—to say nothing of the many 
beautiful specimens by leading typographers and designers which it 
contains — this book is more than worth the price. The eighty-odd 
big (9x12 inch) pages of helpful and instructive text are dg in 
for good measure. 

SECOND REVISED PRINTING 


| 
| 
| 
a 


Do Not Delay—order your copy today. The price is only $5, postage 25¢ extra. 





(Size 912 x 1214) . : 
seis . Send order with remittance to 


More th Speci Fine Printi 
na 2 ee "8 Book Dept., THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Also, Numerous Examples of Typography. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


















A Book for Operators 
and Machinists 


By Joun S. THOMPSON 
Author of “History of Composing Machines,” “Correct Keyboard Fingering” and other works 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype” 


First published in THE INLAND PRINTER under the title, “The Machinist 
and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text-book, has become 

the standard reference work on the subject of the linotype machine. For a CONTENTS 
thorough understanding of slug-casting machines this book has no equal. or Srachind Bea Tine Delancey 


The present (seventh) edition embodies the late improvements in the lino- _Piige.,Friction, Clueets The Fams; 


. ; ' fer; Second El ; Distrib Box; 
type, and for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and _f&ti Second Elwator, Distributor Box; 


ini { i Pi Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly tested and Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 


found good. Order your copy today—it is insurance against costly delays Governor; Howto Make Changes; The 
4 c Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 

and accidents. Over 10,000 in use. Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 

Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 



















al - Saree . 2 - ie, Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
280 pages; illustrated; handy pocket size, 434x'7; substantially bound in flexible binding; a ee ae ee, 
price, $2.50; postage 10 cents extra teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 





Plans for Installing; Measurement of 

Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY Heme Rate | Mee met 
oe and ne Parts; Causes 

4 Sore ‘or Defective Matrices; Things You 

632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois Should Not Forget; List of Questions, 
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-—_—_DUNHAM-WATSON CO. 


Successors to 


‘Frederick 1D unhann 


Printin: 
aero SID) be ee 


Litho! INKS 


638 SOUTH creing ae 








Chicago, 0 








EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable. 
Sheets, 5?4x 9/4 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





Overlay Knives 


Tested for Quality 
of Temper 
Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 


ity, enabling the operator to divide a 
thin sheet of paper very delicately. 


The blade runs the entire length of 
handle, and is of uniform temper 
throughout. As knife wears covering 
can be cut away as required. 


PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 


Used by: 























Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 





HOFF 


Slitter, Perforator and Scorer 
Attachments 


National Folding Box Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Leslie D. Hoff Mfg. Co., 
American Type Founders Co. 


Or Any Authorized 
DEALER IN “PRINTERS” SUPPLIES 


Sandblom Quality Chases 


Electric welded, polished steel. Supreme in strength, accuracy 
and finish. Standard sizes from stock. Real service on specials. 


P.G. McCONNELL, District Agent, 424 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill 














“THE HUMAN FIGURE” 


By JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construction of every 
pet of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated by 330 sketches and 54 

ll-page drawings. ‘THE HUMAN FIGURE” is indispensable to the commercial 
artist, the student, or any one desiring a better knowledge of pictures than his un- 
trained eye can afford. Price, $2.75; Postage, 10c. extra, 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
642 Sherman Street, Chicago 








METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. World Building 


Hillside, N. J. 























Chicago New York 
Cooper Black 
Making Possible Designs of Mass Reliable 
SHE 516 71% 9 hol haraivaspely Comprehensive 
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: ¥ F N.W. Universi 
This chart is a reduced size. ; bine 
Actual size, 3x 4 inches. 


Pocket Size, 414"x 6”— 64 pp. 


Printed on Ledger Paper, Cloth Bound 


Contains 22 Foundry Type Charts 
10 Linotype Charts and 
10 Charts Monotype Sets and Averages 


Also Explanatory Notes, Miscellaneous 
Measurements and Proofreaders’ Marks 


Price .. $1.50 Postpaid 
The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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WISH TO 


Go Into Business 


for Yourself? 


We have for sale the following complete plants 
now in daily operation with established trade: 


No. 712—Composition plant in Oklahoma. Intertypes and 
Monotypes. 

No. 711—Plant in central Ohio, one cylinder, three jobbers 
and other equipment to make up job printing plant. Owner 
getting old. 

No. 710—Michigan plant, seven cylinder presses, job presses, 
bindery equipment, etc. Widow of original owner wants to 
retire. 

No. 709—Partner wanted for plant in Illinois within 100 
miles of Chicago, two cylinders, two Miller units, etc., now 
doing good business, fine opportunity for live, practical man. 
No. 705—Complete plant in Texas, two cylinders, two job- 
bers, power cutter, linotype, etc. Owner deceased. 

No. 642—Job and specialty plant in central New York state, 
Miehle,Kelly and automatic presses,etc. Owner wants to retire. 
No. 536—General printing plant in large eastern city, well 
established. Owner will sell all or part interest in order to 
shift the details to younger shoulders. 

No. 651—Complete small electrotype plant in eastern city. 
No. 559—Rotogravure plant for newspaper supplements, 
magazines, etc. Not now in use —located in middle west. 
Machinery for sale very cheap. 


For Particulars Address 


BAKER SALES COMPANY 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















The quickest 


possible way to 
lock a small job 
form--no spring. 





E here show a small job form locked 

according to the M. & W. Lock-up 
System. Note the time and material- 
saving Safety Job Locks, the few pieces 
used and the regular and enlarged iron 
furniture. No wood or quoins, and no 
spring. Doesn’t it look solid, sensible 
and workmanlike? 


Send for Catalogue Seventh Edition if you 
have not received copy 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Middletown, New York 























BEAUTY 


Beauty of color, delicacy of 
texture —these appeal to wo-~ 
men! 

Advertising matter to win a 
feminine clientéle must possess 
these qualities. 

A message on Antique Laid 
Paper “Canson Ingres” will 


appeal to their universal love 


of the beautiful. 


Samples in 19 colors. 
VIDALON»sAte-PAPERS 


i rox eMontgolfier 


461 Eighth Avenue? 


NEW YORK CITY 





ES | cea 


Artists 


En grave rs 


Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 
Lead Mold Process 


5i2 -S22 SHERMAN: ST., CHICAGO 
m7, 
aN VAN AN 


aw v, 
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This trade-mark ap- 
pears on every press we 
manufacture. It is your 
guarantee of honest con- 
struction and durability. 


Wis 


» ys) 
ay Ca 
| Ss o 


DURABILITY 





| " MEISEL 











— BOSTON \mMas 








cst Sain 








| Familiarity 


breeds contempt”; so said the proverb. Familiarity 
requires observation, comparison, and remembrance. 
Are you observing your business as much as it needs? 
Comparison with other concerns in your trade may breed contempt for your own pro- 
duction units. Questioning other owners is only making yourself familiar with their 
observation. Let us familiarize you with what we have for your particular enterprise. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


944-948 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 








KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


“The World’s Model Paper Mill” 


V P Ledger K. V.P. Bond BC actevelt Glendale Bond, Flivver Bond 


K 
Whue and Buff ix colors and white 
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‘By JOHN J. PLEGER 





To Improve the Work and to Cut 
the Cost Is the Aim of the Book 





It has been the aim of the author in 
compiling these pages to treat the sub- 
ject in a concise and comprehensive 
manner, defining consistently terms 
and processes in a way which may be 
grasped by novices and serve as an aid 
to paper rulers, bookbinders, and print- 
ers who are more or less in charge of 
office work. To instruct the paper ruler, 
printer and binder, serve as a court of 


Fee eee eee eee TES TEP P PPP PPP PPP PLP 








PRICE $5.00 


highest value 





PAPER RULING [oan] 


ad 
appeal for the man inthe rulingroom & Paper Sizes and Weights 
when he should question copies, erron- - Cost of Ruling 
enieins ts moot EI eous work orders, and to aid both in sat- Secs, Elec. 
ee ese isfying the requisitioner, these Pages are _ 
written, saystheauthorinhisforeword. BadddSSS555S555535523S58888828 


aed THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Brimful of practical information of the .. — 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The Pen Ruling Machine 
The Disc Ruling Machine 
Ruling Machine Accessories 
Ruling Machine Parts 
Setting Up Pen Machine 
Care of the Machine 
Automatic Feeders 
Setting Pens and Striker 
Inks and Their Uses 
Makeready 

Preparing Copy 

Ruling Terms 

Proof of Ruling 

Ruling of All Kinds 








BEAEEASESESLASLSLSSSSSESSSRLSLLLLLILATALIUT rrr rrrrserererrseee 























IMPOSITION 


cA Handbook for Printers 


HOUGH this handy volume contains 

84 informing and worth-while illus- 
trations, its principal purpose is to present 
clearly and simply the fundamental principles 
underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains 
thorough explanations of regular forms in- 
tended for machine and hand folding. Its 
comprehensive indexing makes it a model 

for ready reference. 


The Inland Printer Company 








Among the 
Subjects discussed 
and explained 


Forms for Platen Press 
Four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms 
Folder Forms 
Twelve-page Forms 
Sixteen-page Forms 
Eighteen-page Forms 
Twenty-page Forms 
Twenty-four-page Forms 
Thirty-two-page Forms 
Thirty-six-page Forms 


¥ 


Imposition for Folding 
Machines 


Dexter Folders 
Chambers Folders 
Brown Folders 





72 pages, fully illustrated, 
4x6 inches, flexible binding, 
gold side-stamped . . $1.25 


Postage, 5 cents extra 








632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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SEE pe iE TS EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 





EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t buy a toy outfit, 
and expect success. Complete outfits, $160.00 up. 

Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 





BOUGHT AND SOLD 


American Type Founders Co., Conner Fendler Branch 





Printing Piants and Businesses The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. Doyle’s Setswell Compound Doyle’s Fast Drier 


96 Beekman Street, New York City The J. E. DOYLE COMPANY ’ CLEVELAND, O. 








BE A LINOTYPE OPERATOR 


Bennett holds world records on the Linotype. He has been conducting the world’s 
best known typesetting school since 1915. Both Linotype and Intertype instruc- 
tion. le ang six weeks, $60; correspondence course with keyboard, $28; 
Sinclair’s famous mechanical book, $10. Write for literature and learn what 
Bennett’s School has done for men like you. Milo Bennett’s School, Foledo, Ohio. 


« «¢ LIKE MILO BENNETT « « « 




















American Steel Chase Co. 
Manufacturers of 
HERCULES PRODUCTS FOR 
THE PRINTING TRADE 
Electric-welded Steel Chases | Order direct or 
ag nor ag ——o from any dealer 

s, Brass Ru 
“Amsco!” Cleaning Fluid ag 




















VELLUMS and FABRICS There is only one ENGRAVING 


For Commercial Printers, That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufactured by Belleville, Illinois 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. Hinnitiiia ten tee Meacites Die 


















_improved Job Press 


SIZES 
914 x13, 1044x 15, 1414x18 


Perfect impression, powerful 
build, runs noiseless. Speed 
1,600-2,100 an hour. Throw- 
off of inking rollers while 
machine isrunning. Fine for 
complete halftones. Prices as low as 
$270.00 any ordinary job press. 

: Guaranteed prompt supply 
of parts—prompt delivery— 
easy terms. 



















, “TIP-TOP” | | The Wing Aluminum Mailer 


The Latest and Most Will Increase the Efficiency of your Mailing Room 





| _ HOFFMANN 
Co! eee Type & Engraving Co. af CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 
Complete Plants for Printers and Book Binders, 114 E. 13th St., N.Y. City GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Light weight and ease in han- 
dling enables operators to 
make greatest speed. 
Mailer weighs only 2 Ibs. yet 
will stand up and prove relia- 
ble at all times. 
Why not make that change 
now? The Wing Aluminum 
Mailer will pay for itself in a 
short while. 

Send for prices and further details 




















A Better Metal Never Ran Through a Mouth-Piece SERB EB SERB ERR ERR ee 
ag a 
a 
& ‘ ANI EY a| THE TYPOGRAPHY [& 
a| g¢ ADVERTISEMENTS |» 
L By F. J. TREZISE w 
a 

gw| ‘This is one of the best books - 

gw] on the subject, and I shall in- 
SS Ps | 
w| clude it in my list of approved 1. 
gp} books on Advertising. It is well = 

g| Written and artistically gotten 
a 

w| Up: I congratulate The Inland 
s Printer on the work.” e 
a Professor Walter Dill Scott. . 
FE] 136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. w 
i s__el « Price $2.35 postpaid. a 
S| THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 4 
Made by 5 632 Sherman Street, Chicago ‘®) 
UNITED AMERICAN METALS CORP’N a w 
Brooklyn, New York BEER BERBER E SERS RERER ERS 


We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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S-H “Group” 
Saw-T rimmers 


Best Machines = 
on the Market 







Have features not pos- 
sessed by any other 
make and will do all 
the work of others. 
Surpass all makes 
in simplicity and last- 
ing accuracy. 


Model No. 4. . 
Model No.3. . 
Standard Model 
Model No.2 . . 


$ 85.00 
150.00 
190.00 
350.00 


Write for Literature, Terms 
and Special Discounts 






Saw-Trimmer 


LINOTYPE SUPPLIES 


at attractive prices. Send forcatalog. Special inducements 
on Spacebands in quantities if this ad. is mentioned. 











The Schuyler-Hildman Saw-Trimmer 
and Linotype Supply Co. 
160 N. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 






















ESEL 
FINAL BASE 


OUR next new 

rotary! Equip 
it with the Wesel 
Final Plate mount- 
ing system before 
installation! 


u 


Ask your Press Manufacturer 
or write us direct 


£335 bE 


| 


cori I | 


‘WESEL MANUFACTURING Co. 


72-80 CRANBERRY ST., BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
Chicago Branch: 431 So. Dearborn St. 


Se 





Quoth the Raven 


‘NEVER MORE’ 


UOTH the Ink Maker 
“Never more will I 
use a substitute for Peer- 
less Black, the best Black 
for making high grade 
Lithographic Inks and 
inks for use on fast run- 
ning presses.” 


Users of Peerless Black 
know from years of expe- 
rience that no other black 
will givethesame result and 
the experiment is costly. 

























Samples and Quotations on Request 


The Peerless Carbon Black Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 














Binney & Smith Co., Sole Selling Agents 








¢ Smith@ 


treet-New York City 


Binne 
41 E.42nd 

















Attention Advertisers 
The Bok Advertising Awards have 


been opened to business press ad- 
vertisers. [HE INLAND PRINTER urges 
its advertisers to investigate as many 
are eligible to compete for the prizes: 


The Types of Awards are as follows: 
I. For Distinguished Services to 
Advertising. 
II. For Advertising Campaigns. 
III. For Scientific Research in Ad- 
vertising. 
IV. For Distinguished Individual 


Advertisement. 


For details and information address all communications to 


Harvard Advertising Awards 
Care of SECRETARY 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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|The MonitorSystem 


HE Monitor System is a result of contin- 

uous development work on the part of its 
Engineering Staff over a period of 37 years. 
We chronicle below the beginning of the 
art and the first use of each salient principle 
in motor starters, all the work of the 
Monitor Company’s Engineering Staff. 


1888 1905 


First Automatic Direct-current First Current-limit Type Auto- 








Motor Starter. matic Motor Starter. 
1889 1906 
First Solenoid-operated Auto- First Preset-speed Automatic 
matic Motor Starter. Motor Control for DC Motors. 
1890 1912 


First Automatic Starter with First Preset-speed Automatic 
Clock Escapement for Direct- | AC Motor Control giving Full 


current Motors. Torque Start. 

1893 1919 
First Belt-driven Type Auto- The Thermoload Starter for 
matic Motor Starter. AC Motors. 


The advantages of Monitor Automatic Printing 
Press Control are given in Bulletin 103. 


e 
Monitor Controller Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
New York Cleveland Chicago Boston Buffalo Philadelphia 
Cincinnati St.Louis Detroit Birmingham Pittsburgh New Orleans 








a customer 


In a recent bulletin to sales- 
men, a lithographer, referring 
to our safety papers, wrote: 

“Tt is an absolute fact that 
their Safety Paper goes thru our 
presses with the least trouble 
and we get the maximum of 
production on these papers. 

“ . . 

There is no paper on which 
we enjoy a higher per cent of re- 
peat orders than on LaMonte’s 
Safety Papers.” 


Write us for Samples 
George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
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Your 9}”x123” page catalog sections as well as your small circulars 
can be folded on the same machine— 


The Anderson 


More Economically because: 


Change of folds is very easy—saves time. Speed of folding the same on 
all sheet sizes. Due to exceptional strength of machine, folding con- 
tinues accurately without resetting on long runs, even with stock weight 
variations. Design is such that sheets are always kept under control, 
eliminating spoilage and stops. Rigid construction gives freedom from 
breakdowns—no replacement parts to buy—machine always going. 
Where some of the greatest quantities of good folding is done, 
there are ANDERSON HiGH-SpEED FoLpDERs. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-31 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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First Cost +s. Operating Cost 


The daily expense of making proofs or the 
purchase price of the proof press are of small 
consequence compared to the operating costs of 
other departments that depend on good proof. 


Good proof is the vital factor. 


Potter Proof Presses have long been recognized 
for the quality of the work they do—proofs that 
really check the matter and safeguard later oper- 
ations against expensive delays. 


A good proof press is cheapest in the end. 
For Sale by All Dealers 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
320 South Honore Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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| Gtue Heaters 


Stock—or Made to Order 





Whatever your glue-heating needs, we 
can supply you from our large line of 
glue pots and glue heaters—or can 
build to order from your specifications. 


StaWarm 


Electric 


Glue Heaters 
and Glue Pots 


have patented features that 
make them fool and 
trouble proof —and often 
cut glue bills in half. 














Rohne Electric Company 


2428 25th Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


20 Million 


Envelopes 
In Stock ¢ 


HINK what service that means — a 
selection of 20 million ready to ship 
as soon as they can be counted into 

cases! That’s practically the same dayas order 
is received Six hundred different styles 
including every staple plus many useful 
and novel numbers that formerly required 
bothersome “special” ordering. Now you 
can hardly think of an 
envelope requirement 
that isn’t ready-filled for 
you by W. S. Service 























You can’t appreciate it all till you have our Free Price 
List No. 27 at your elbow—and are on the list for our 
regular issues of “Worth While Envelope News” 


South Water 
ffom Clinton 
fo Ferry Sts. 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 














Patrician 
Cover 


meets the demand of the day 
for a distinctive, rich appear- 
ing, easy to print cover stock 
—at a cost so moderate as to 
make it as practical for long 
runs as for the short run 
de luxe catalog, booklet or 
mailing piece. 

It offers you a distinctive 
ribbed pattern—truly patrician 
in appearance, in eight prac- 
tical pleasing colors lending 
themselves particularly well 
to simple single or two color 
treatments. 

Has a pliable, leathery feel 
and the strength and staunch- 
ness to stand handling without 
softening or soiling. 

Moisture-proof—takes color 
smoothly—scores and folds 
without cracking. 

Write for sample sheets—see 
how well it meets your needs 
Write for Your Copy of 
This Portfolio 


‘Practical Suggestions on Motifs and 
Color Schemes for Covers, Announce- 
ments, Mailing Pieces’ —a portfolio 
designed to be of sufficient practical 
helpfulness to merit a place in the 
right-hand bottom drawer of the busy 
advertising man’s desk. The edition 
is limited—we suggest that you write 
for your copy at once. 


PENINSULAR PAPER 
COMPANY 
Michigan 


Ypsilanti 
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Ly ion RREREiNS 


BOOKBINDING (comoina. 


*. Foreword 
By John J. Pleger ¢ To Printers 
- . Binding Definitions 
Get Entire Bookbinding — ; Paper Operations 


° : Manifold Work 
Business Between 5 teas eae 


Two Covers 


oe, 
‘Peee* Peace? 


“% a", 
eo” Ceggge”” “o 


Forwarding Preliminaries 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date ; Forwarding 


book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. : Decoration of Book Edges : 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain ’, Beees Leet Minter : 
and understandable language. Every operation en- - : . 
tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of  : Punching H 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- *. Finishing : 


press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, 2 

marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling 3 Hand Tooling 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. " Stamping and Embossing -; 
Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both Edge Gilding 





CWO OAM IN GW OD CPW ID CWHF OD CA WAIGWF wail 


halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to : : 3 

- Marbling : 

grasp the most minute details of the bookbinding A : 

art understandingly. 7 Care of Books * 

bg on is p ee ig 0 << the _ = cy Some Inconsistencies in : 

‘Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,’ ? and embraces - . . : 

the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast y Bookbinding *, 

: “ - experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been : : 

Size 6x 834"; 425 pages. Attractively pronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the * %, a8 ‘i : 
bound in cloth; gold stamped bookbinding and printing art. Poces® “tees ee coer?” Mee ee8 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


The inf ti tained in thi e e e 
Sock ihwarthiaang Gans tngeten 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


: 
: 


Duseeneunits 
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Authoritative and Practical 
Information about: 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked 
Proof, Corrected Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, 
Make-up of a Book, Imposition and Sizes of 
Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type 
Standard, Number of Words in a Square 

Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, Explanation of The Vest - Pocket 
the Point System, Weight of Leads Required M | f P e e 

for Any Work, Number of Leads to the t g 
Pound, To Print Consecutive Numbers, To anua O rin in 
Prevent — Paper from Peeling, Engrav- | ‘This little book is invaluable to all printers and 
ing and Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms | their customers. It fulfils the great need for 


for Engravers, Definitions of the Principal : z A 
Technical Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding, | @ technical reference book of convenient size 


Relative Values of Bindings, Directions for | and form. No pains have been spared to make 
Securing Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat | it comprehensive, practical, and accurate, but 
Writing Papers, Sizes of Ruled Paper, | still brief. It will pay you to get a copy to-day. 
Regular Envelope Sizes, Standard Sizes of inside: Rianne 

Newspapers, Leads for Newspapers, News- fi 


paper Measurement, Imposition of Forms. | THE INLAND PRINTER CO. ° 2 Shsrman Street 
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INTRODUCING THE 








For Good Stereo- 


typing, Halftone 
and Color Plates 
Use the 


Hercules 
Mat Embosser 


Ask for full details 


FRANK NOSSEL 


38 Park Row, N. Y. 
MOopDERN PRINTING MACHINERY 











“SMALL REINHARDT” 


Rules, Cuts 
Perforates 
Creases 


All in one operation 


With this machine 
ruling isno more an 
art— it can be done 
by anyone. An indis- 
pensable machine 
for every printer or 
bookbinder. 
Large stock of 

machines and parts. 


5 4 * oo 
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HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO. 


114 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











Push-Button 











VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS 
FOR PRINTING MACHINERY 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 








Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 


for JOB PRESSES 
Can be expanded to fit new 
roller with equal ease. 
NOISELESS—EFFICIENT 
They Save 50% 
of Your Ink 
Prices at your dealers: 
Set of 6 





A newroller with regularsteel The samo roller raised 
truck-—showing effect of pressure type height with Morgas ee 8x12C.& P., $7.70 


Ser eed would cut dant toe. Printing without cut. Suet ‘. — ical 
x . ” . 


LENGTHENS LIFE OF ROLLER. A ae, 8.80 


USER REFERENCES ON REQUEST. | Set of 8 
14'ex22C.@P., 11.00 
Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 


Ask your dealer or send direct. 100 N. Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 






































PrintShop Steel Equipment 


Operators’ Chairs and Stools 
Electro Cabinets - Tables 
Assembling Trucks 
Galley Racks and Galleys 


Write us your needs ———————_ 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 


Factory and Office Steel Equipment 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 














The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the Three Great Essentials to the Publisher 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY— DURABILITY 


Manufacturedin Read what one of the many users kas to say 
inch and half 


gr alla The Waco-Times Herald, 
to five Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, 1911, 
inches Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen —I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most mie remo 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record per 
hour is 6,500, which I think is the best record in 
Texas. Would be pleased to have you use this 
letter in any way you see fit. Yours very truly, 

B. D. Geiser, Foreman Mailing Dept. 


For FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 













Ne. 25-5 Branch Offices 
The wa oe ane 9S. Clinton St. 333 State St. 98 Park Place 
adjustable iy ned Chicago Detroit N.Y. City 
perators’ Stoo 








RAISING MACHINE 
AND COMPOUNDS 


The Complete Equipment for Producing Embossed 
Ugolac Machine and Engraved Effects 


39” high; 89’ long; imply feed freshly printed sheets dusted with the 
19” wide. Takes ee 


















sheet 164%” wide. 
Motor driven with 
speed control. Heat- 
ing Unit (3 Gas Burn- 
ers) with control to 
suit job. Shafting 14”; 
bearings 1’. 


$125.00 


F. 0. B. New York 


Current Specifications 
Must Accompany Order. 





compound into the machine. Anyone can oper- 
ate it and obtain beautiful embossed or engraved 
effects, gloss or dull finish, silver or gold. Com- 
pound: (Dull or Gloss) $2.50 lb.; (Silver or Gold) 
$4.50 lb., C. O. D.; all charges paid. A sure profit 
maker. Write for circular. Dealers wanted. 


HUGO LACHENBRUCH 


Department I 
18 Cliff St., New York, Cable Address, Ugolac 

















Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page Electrotypes Do “Not. 
They Lower the Cost of Production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Tel. Harrison 7185 
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NEW YORK 
28 READE ST. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF AMERICAN MACHINERY IS REC- 
OGNIZED THE WORLD OVER. 
RANK POSITION IN THIS INDUSTRIAL LEGION OF HONOR. 


E-C-FULLER CO. 


SMYTH HOLDS A FRONT 


CHICAGO 
343 S2 DEARBORN ST. 








American Appraisal Co. 


American Assembling Machine 


American Electrotype Co 


American Numbering Machine Co 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


American Photo-Engravers Association 


American Steel Chase Co 
American Type Founders Co 
Anderson, C. F., & Co 
Angle Steel Stool Co 

Austin Co. 


Baker Sales Co 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Bates, Chas, Austin 


Baum, Russell Ernest.......... 


Beckett Paper Co 
Bennett, Milo 


Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 


Binney & Smith Co 
Blatchford, E. W., 

Blomgren Bros. & Co 
Boston Wire Stitcher 


Brackett Stripping Machine Co 


Bradner Smith & Co 
Brehmer Brothers 

Brower, A. T. H., C 
Butler Paper Corporations 


Canson & Montgolfier 
Cantine, The Martin, Co 
Carmichael Blanket Co 
Challenge Machinery Co 
Chalmers Chemical Co 
Chandler & Price Co 


Cleveland Folding Machine Co 


Cline Electric Mfg. 
Collins, A. M., Mfg. Co 
Columbia Overseas Corp 
Commercial Paste Co 


Crane 
Crescent Engraving Co 
Cromwell Paper Co 


Damon Type Founders Co 
Dennison Mfg. Co 


Demer, C. €0., & Sems........ 


Dexter Folder Co 
Dick, Rev. Robt., Estate 


ME er ee ee 


Dinse, Page & Co 


Dowd Knife Works............ 


Doyle, J. E., Co 
Dunham-Watson Co. 
Durant Mfg. 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 


Efficiency Bindery Table Co 
Embossograph Process Co 


Facing Page 48 


eens kine ee 39 
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Gilbert Paper Co 

Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 

Goes Lithographing Co 

Golding Mfg. Co 

Goodwin Bros. Printing Co 


Hacker Mfg. Co 

Hamilton Mfg. Co 20 
Hanimermil Baner (0. 3.56 64/s:0 sass see 130-131 
Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co 

Hampshire Paper Co 

Harris Automatic Press Co 

Henning, Bertel O., Sales Agency 

Hill-Curtis Co. 

Hoff, Leslie D., Mfg. Co 

Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co 

Horton Mfg. Co 

Howard Paper Co 


Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Co 
Intertype Corporation 


Jennison-Wright Co. 
Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co 
Keratol Co. 


King Card Co 
Knowlton Brothers 


Lachenbruch, Hugo 
LaMonte, George, 

Lanston Monotype Machine 
Leonard Machinery Co 
Liberty Folder Co 

Lisenby Mfg. Co 

Ludlow Typograph Co 


McConnell, P. 

Megill, Edw. L 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co 

Mentges Folder Co 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 138, Cover 
Metals Refining C 33 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Mittag & Volger 

Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Co 

Mohr Lino-Saw Co. 

SE SE Bis Si ces Skeet een eeckaee 
Monitor Controller Co 

Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co 


National Electric Light Association 
National Printers’ Supply Co 


PAGE 


Eg ery ren 125 
New Era Mfg. Co 

New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine Co 
Northwestern Electric Co 

Nossel, Frank 


Ortleb Ink Agitator Co 


Paper Mills’ Co 
Parsons Paper Co 
Peninsular Paper Co 
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Reiner, Robert 

Robbins, Sabin, Paper Co 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co 
Rohne Electric Co 


Salins, Howard D 

Schuyler-Hildman Co. 

Scott, Walter, & Co 

Seybold Machine Co 

Sou te Le C a ean APE ks 168 
Stephens & Wickersham Quoin Co 

Stiles, Chas. L 

Rts ee ORR OD Foie ks Sains neh cee amas 
Strathmore Paper Co 

Swart, Geo. R., & Co 


Thomson-National Press Co 
Triad Direct Advertising Service 
Triangle Ink & Color Co 


United American Metals Corp 

United Printing Machinery Co 

Se, SUNS OO oso s od pies acres Se wie i393, 
United Typothetae of America 

Utility Heater Co 
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Want Advertisements 
Warren, S. D., Co 


Weston, Byron, Co 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 

Wetter Numbering Machine Co 

White, James, Paper Co 

JAP OUT SRB: ES OES. © Ol ea ae ar En Pay 
Williams, Brown & Earle 
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Willsea Works 

Wood, Roger 
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